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PREFACE. 


Towards the end of 1893, I was invited by some of the leading members of the Muhammadan Edu- 
tional Conference to deliver a Lecture in Hindustani on the rise, development, progress, and present 
condition of English Education in India with special reference to the Muhammadans. I accordingly 
delivered a somewhat elaborate Lecture which occupied two entire sittings of the Eighth Session of the 
Conference on the 28tli December 1893, in the Centi*al Hall of the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College, 
Aligarh, where more than 600 of the Members from all parts of India had assembled. Nearly 2,000 copies 
of that lecture have been distributed among the members and circulated during the last year. I was again 
requested by them to deliver, in continuation of my lecture, another discourse dealing with tho present 
rate of progress of English education among tho Muhammadans and their future prospects in this respect. 
I accordingly delivered my second lecture during the Ninth Session of that Conference, which assembled 
at Aligarh in December last. These two lectures form the substratum of this work, but their substance 
has undergone much alteration and amplification, and many iyiiportant Statistical Tables, and extracts from 
the original sources and authorities relied on, have been added to render this work a useful book of 
information and reference for those interested in the cause of English education in India. 

This work has no claims to originality, as my object has not boon to write a book of my own, in the 
shape of an essay or dissertation, but to furnish a full history of the early origin, gradual growth, internal 
development, and present condition of English education among tlio Natives of India, together with the 
various phases of policy which it has undergone, and the various measures which have been adopted, 
from time to time, in this behalf, by the Grovernment. The importance of the subject may be said to be 
universally recognized, and it frequently forms the theme of essays or articles in tho periodical literature of 
tho day. But, I think, it may, without exaggeration, be said, that tho means of obtaining accurate informa- 
tion as to tho facts and figures connected with tho subject are vory inaccessible, and so scattered among 
Parliamentary Blue-books and Official ll(q)orts, that no ordinary reader can bo expected to afford the time, 
trouble, and expense of collecting such a vast mass of materials to enable him to master the subject and 
form an opinion of his own in regard to a matter of such acknowledged importance to the moral, social, 
and political progress of India in the future. 

In 1838, Sir Charles E, Trevelyan, then a young member of tho Bengal Civil Service, published an 
essay on the Education of the People of India, not long after the controversy, between the supporters of 
Oriental Ijearning on the one hand and the advocates of English Education on the other, had been decided 
in favour of the latter by Lord Maciiulay^s celebrated Minute of 2nd February 1835, which was adopted 
by Lord William Bentinck^s Government in its Resolution of the 7th March 1835. The essay is very in- 
teresting and instructive, as setting forth the contending arguments of the two parties, and as describing 
the earliest phases of tho history of English education. But tho work has long been out of date and out 
of print. There is also another essay on Education in India, in tho form of a letter to the Marquis of 
Ripon, when Viceroy and Governor-General of India, written by Dr. John Murdoch, LL. D., Indian Agent 
of The Christian Vernacular Education Society for India, and published at Madras in 1881. More recent 
is the Le Bus Prize Essay for 1890, on the history and prospects of British Education in India, written 
by Mr. F. W. Thomas, Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, printed and published at that place in 
1891. I became acquainted with it only when nearly the whole manuscript of this work had gone 
to the Press. Tho Essay is very interesting, and an able exposition of views entertained by the essayist. 
Pamphlets and articles on the subject of English education in India have also been written at different 
times, dealing with isolated points or Sectarian subjects ; but such compositions are only transitory and 
are not intended to supply the requirements of a permanent source of historical and statistical information 
upon the important subject of English education in India, taken as a whole and in its various aspects. 

The present work has a different object for its aim. It seeks to avoid all controversial discussion or 
polemical arguments. Its aim is to narrate as fully, clearly, and simply as possible all the various facts, 
opinions, and measures which any person, interested in the cause of English education in India, would like 
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to know in order to form his own opinion or adopt measures for promoting that education in the future. 
For this reason no facts or Statistics have been stated in this work without reference to Parliamentary 
Blue-books or Official Reports, and wherever reference to Government Resolutions, or Minutes reccfrded by 
Statesmen, has been found necessary, I have preferred to give ample extracts rather than only the sub- 
stance and purport of their opinions. The figures and statistics have invariably been taken from University 
Calendars, or other authoritative official publications, thougli, for the sake of the reader's convenience 
and exposition of the subject, the figures thus obtained have been considerably manipulated in presenting 
Tabular Statements adapted to the purposes of this work. 

The subject of primary and secondary English education has been only indirectly touched upon in 
this work. Such education though important in itself is so completely blended with Vernacular education 
that any attempt to do justice to it would unduly enlarge the size of this work, and would render it more in 
the nature of a Departmental publication than a book for the general reader interested in the broad 
subject of English education, its past, present, and future, with reference to its moral, social, and political 
bearings upon the welfare of the people of India. High English education is, therefore, the main theme 
of this work, and it is only as subsidiary thereto that English secondary education and its statistics have 
also been mentioned where reference to them has been considered necessary. 

The subject of English education among the European, Eurasian, and Native Christian population of 
India rests for its discussion upon considerations so materially different from those affecting tho advance of 
European enlightenment among the Natives of India, whether Hindus or Muhammadans, that it was 
excluded expressly from the consideration of the Indian Education Commission of 1882, of which I had 
the honour of being a Member. For similar reasons I have limited the scope of this work to the subject 
of English education, as affecting tho main bulk of tho native population which consists of Hindus and 
Muhammadans, though in the former term, Sikhs, Jains and other similar sects, denominating themselves 
Hindus, have also been included. Tho Buddhists, who are almost entirely limited to Burma, and tho 
smaller sections of the population play no important part in high English education, but statistics relating 
to them are included in the general official returns wherever these have been (juotod. 

Again, English education, especially of the higher type, has made no perceptible progress among the 
Native female population of India. In Presidency towns a few Native young ladies have pursued the 
University course, but their number is so infinitesimally small that it is intangible in any general calcula- 
tion of the statistics of high English education, whilst this work is not concerned with Vernacular educa- 
tion. Female education therefore has not boon included among the subjects of this work. 

According to the census of 1891, tho Hindu population of India amounted to 207,731,727, and the 
Muhammadan to 57,321,164. The two Communities thus form the main bulk of the Indian population which, 
including all sects, has been stated in the General Report of the Census (page 171), to amount to 287,223,431 
bearing a ratio to tho population of tho world, as at present computed, of about one-fifth, and being the 
largest appertaining to any single country with the exception of China. The Hindus therefore form the 
vast majority of the Indian population, but among others, by far tho largest minority consists of Muham- 
madans though their proportion varies in different Provinces. As predecessors of the British in tho 
supremacy of India, as also in point of their numerical strength, as well as social and political conditions, 
the educational interests of this community, which numbers more than the German-speaking population of 
Europe, cannot be considered insignificant. To quote the words of Lord Macaulay in his celebrated 
speech* in the House of Commons : Her Majesty is the ruler of a larger heathen population than the 
world ever saw collected under the sceptre of a Christian sovereign since the days of the Emperor Theo- 
dosius. What the conduct of rulers in such circumstances ought to be is one of the most important moral 
questions, one of the most important political questions, that it is possible to conceive. There are subject 
to the British rule in Asia a hundred millions of people who do not profess the Christian faith. The 
Muhammadans are a minority : but their importance is much more than proportioned to their number : for 
they are an united, a zealous, an ambitious, a warlike class." 

These words were spoken so long ago as the 9th of March, 1843, since which time the British Empire 
in India has greatly expanded, Her Majesty has become the ruler of many more scores of millions and 


* On the Oates of Somnauth. 
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filU ibe pniqne position of being the Sovereign of a larger Muhammadan population than any other 
monarch in the world inclnding even the Sultan of Turkey, According to the General Report of the 
Census of 1891 (at p, 174)^ the Musalman population of the world haa been roughly estimated at various 
amounts from 70 to 90 millions^ so that whatever the real figure may be between those limits^ the 
Indian Empire contains a large majority of the followers of the Prophet/' This circumstance should 
never be lost sight of in considering any measures affecting the general welfare and prosperity of India, 
and attention has been invited to it here to explain the reason why a considerable portion of this work 
has been devoted to giving an accurate delineation of the state of English education among Muham- 
madans and the great and urgent need which still exists for promoting it by special efforts in that com- 
munity. Upon the question, whether the present condition of English education among Muhammadans and 
the rates at which it has recently been progressing are satisfactory, much misapprehension exists, although, 
since the Education Commission of 1882, the Official Reports of the Educational Department are required 
to devote a separate section to this subject every year. As an illustration of such misapprehension the 
following passage may be quoted from Mr. F. W. Thomas’ Essay, to which reference has already been 
made. He says (at page 143) : — 

‘‘ The education of the Muhammadans can now scarcely be said to need special encouragement. In 
1881-82, the scholars of this religion were in number less than a fourth of the Hindup. In 1887-88, they 
number over a third, and the proportion of Muhammadan scholars is greater than the proportion of 
Muhammadan population. How far the sentiments of Musalmans towards their rulers have changed, is 
perhaps uncertain. Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, who was one of the chief promoters of the education move- 
ment among his co-religionists, has always been very favourably inclined towards the English and towards 
English education. His great services have long been recognized by the Government ; but the effect on 
the general body of Muhammadans is undetermined.” 

Such views are so plausible that they frequently find currency not only among the European officers 
of Government and other educationists, but also among the Muhammadans themselves, leading to a feeling 
of self-sufficiency and satisfaction at the prospects of English education in that community. But such 
opinions, though they cannot be denounced as misrepresentations, arc so vague and general that they 
become delusive for want of precision. The incessant efforts of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan and his fellow- 
workers for spreading English education among Muhammadans, during more than a quarter of a century, 
have no doubt had beneficial effects on the Muhammadan population of that part of Upper India of which 
Aligarh, where the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College is situate, may bo said to be the geographical 
centre, namely, the North-Western Provinces, Bohilkhand, Oudh, Behar, Punjab, and such portions of the 
Bajputana territories as are easily accessible by railways. But though the general effects of the educa- 
tional movement, as represented by the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College and the Muhammadan Educa- 
tional Conference, may have been felt far and wide, the Provinces included in the Presidencies of Madras 
and Bombay, as well as Bengal, Assam, and Burma, are so remote from the centre of the movement that its 
effects cannot fail to be very faint. 

Again, in considering educational questions with reference to the Muhammadan population, it is 
supremely important to bear in mind the distinction between the various classes and grades of education 
included within the scope of the Department of Public Instruction. It has never been the crying com- 
plaint of the Muhammadans that they have been backward either in vernacular or primary education or 
even in the higher kind of education of the Oriental type. A knowledge of the Muhammadan Yernaculars 
has always been prevalent among that community, and the Maktaha or Primary schools teaching the Koran 
aiivd elements of Persiaji and Arabic, are scattered all over the country, and the higher grades of Mu ham - 
fuadan learning are still taught and cultivated by eminent Maulvis, here and there, who charge no fees and 
devote their lives to advancing M uh^^nTn ajI aii learning from motives of piety and religion. In respect of 
t|i^ eleinenta<ry stages of English education, also, the Muhammadans have during recent years made a 
^tisfaotory advance ,* but such education is not sufficiently pursued farther by them up ,to the higher 
grades of English standards, and falls far short of meetii^g rthe social, econondcal, and poUUcal needs of 
their population under exigencies of the British Rule. For any tangible social ^economical and poli- 
tioal , effects on a oonuunx^y, the spread of higher English education is Aiiecessary in India, whilst it if 
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obvious that for all the higher walks of life under the British Rule a competent knowledge of the English 
language is now indispensable. 

The general advance of the Muhammadans in India is therefore dependent upon the progress of high 
English education among them, and in the Chapters of this work, specially devoted to the subject, 
the question of the spread of English education among them has been extricated from the confusion which 
arises from taking the statistics of all classes of education en masse, and deducing general conclusions from 
such jumbled statistics. For the purpose of precisely showing the facts, many Tabular Satements have 
been prepared from official figures, and coloured Diagrams have been inserted to illustrate the great 
backwardness of the Muhammadans in high English education. It will be seen, for instance, from the 
abstract Tabular Statement, at page 1 94 of this work, that during the 36 years of University education, 
from 1858 to 1893, inclusive, the aggregate number of Hindu and Muhammadan graduates in the various 
Faculties of the Indian Universities amounted to 15,627, of which only 546 were Muhammadans, yielding 
a percentage of only 3*5 instead of 23*75, which is the percentage of Muhammadans in the total Hindu 
and Muhammadan population. Again, from the calculations shown in the Tabular Statement at page 198, 
it will be observed that in the matter of University Degrees, the Muhammadans are still so backward that 
even according to the highest rate of progress yet achieved by them, more than half a century is still 
necessary for raising the percentage of Muhammadan graduates up to the level of the percentage of 
their co-religionists in the total Hindu and Muhammadan population of India. 

Again, a general impression prevails even in high quarters, and among educationists in general, that, 
although in the past the Muhammadans were backward in English education, they have during recent 
years been making very satisfactory progress, leaving no further room for anxiety, or need of any excep- 
tional effort or special encouragement. To expose the great fallacy of such views, is the main object of the 
latter part of Chapter XXX (pages 196 to 198), and of the whole of Chapter XXXI, which shows the present 
rate of the progress of English education among Muhammadans in Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
their future prospects in this respect {vide pp. 201 to 205). From the calculations contained in the Tabular 
Statements, at pages 198, 203 and 205, it will appear : first, that the approximate number of years still 
required to raise the percentage of Muhammadan graduates in the Indian Universities to the level of the 
proportion of Muhammadans in the total Hindu and Muhammadan population varies in different Faculties 
of learning ; but taking all the University Faculties together, the Muhammadans are no less than 53 years, 
or more than half a century, behind their fellow-countrymen ; secondly, that they are no less than 45 years 
behind their compatriots in the matter of English education in Arts Colleges ; and thirdly, that even in 
English Secondary Schools their backwardness is prominent, and the deficiency cannot bo expected to bo 
made up in less than 10 years, even according to the most favourable chlculations based upon the highest 
rate of progress yet achieved by Muhammadans during any period. Thus the higher the standard of 
education the more prominent becomes the backwardness of Muhammadans, — a matter which seriously 
affects their economical, social, and political welfare and prospects as subjects of the British Empire in India. 

Another matter of supreme importance, in connection with the subject of the spread of English edu- 
cation among Muhammadans, deserves to bo mentioned here. In estimating the proportionate progress 
of the Muhammadans in English education, the usual method adopted in Official Reports is to compare the 
percentage of Muhammadans in the total general population with the percentage of Muhammadan students 
reading in English Colleges and Schools, and the backwardness of tbe Muhammadans is estimated according 
to the deficiency in their percentage among the total number of students in such educational institutions. 
This method of calculation which has passed into fashion, has also been adopted in this work in Chapter 
XXXI which deals with the present rate of the progess of English education among Muhammadans, and 
their future prospects. But, in truth, much fallacy lurks in this method of calculation, when the past 
political history of the Muhammadans and their present social and economical condition and position in the 
population of India is duly borne in mind. Mr. J. A. Baines of the Indian Civil Service, in his very in- 
teresting, able, and lucid General Report on the Census of India in 1891, after noticing (at page 8), ^^the 
very high proportion in all parts of the country of the population living by agriculture,^^ goes on to say : 

Taking it as a whole, about two-thirds, and indirectly perhaps nearly three-fourths, of the community are 
wholly or partially dedicated to Mother Barth, and in this case the uniformity is real, not merely nominal/^ 
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This significant fact should never be lost sight of in considering the import of any great political social^ or 
educational measure adopted for the prosperity of India. India is essentially an agricultural country, and 
discussions relating to the spread of English education in general, and high English education in particular, 
do not apply to agriculturists, but to the Urban population to whom English Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, established in cities and towns, are naturally most accessible.* This fact is all the more important 
in connection with forming an estimate of the progress of English education among Muhammadans, owing 
to their past history and politico-economical position in the Indian Empire. From a practical point of 
view also, the significance of the distinction between the percentage of the Muhammadans in the total 
population of India (including agriculturists), and their percentage in the Urban population is prominent, 
and worthy of serious consideration. Mr. Baines, in his General Report on the Census of India in 1891, 
(at page 175), goes the length of suggesting that ^^so far as regards the large and heterogeneous class of 
urban Musalmans found all over the country, it is possible that that growth may have been actually im- 
peded by the difficulty found in getting a living under the new conditions of British rule. For the mini- 
mum of literary instruction required now as a passport to even the lower grades of middle-class public 
employ is decidedly higher than it used to be, whilst the progress of learning amongst this class of Musal- 
mans has not proportionately advanced, and with the comparatively small number of recruits for the army, 
police, and menial offices, that is now found sufficient, few outlets remain available.'^ 

It seems, therefore, clear, both in view of the past history of the Muhammadans and their present 
social, political, and economical condition, that the proportion of tlio Muhammadans in the Urban popula- 
tion, rather than their percentage in the total population of India, is the best standard for testing their 
progress in English education. Attention to this important matter has boon invited at pages 181 and 200 and 
207 of this work, and the calculations have been illustrated by Diagram VI, inserted opposite to page 200 ; 
whilst the general backwardness of Muhammadans in the University Examinations, with reference to their 
percentage in the general total population in 1891, is illustrated by Diagram VII, inserted opposite to 
page 207. It will, however, not be out of place here to give a succinct view of the condition of English 
education among Muhammadans in 1891-92, which is the latest period of which statistics are available, and 
to draw attention to the significant difference between the percentage of the Muhammadans in the general 
total population, and their percentage in the Urban population according to the Census of 1891. For this 
purpose the following Table has been prepared from the Tabular Statements at page 177 and 181, as well 
as 201 and 203 of this work — the figures in all those Tables having been taken from Official Reports ; — 
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Tt will thns appear from the preceding Table tbat^ backward as the condition of the Mnbammada 
is in English education with reference to their proportion in the general total population of India, the 
decadence is even much more deplorable when the agricultural population of India (to whom Euglii 
education does not apply) is excluded, and the percentage of Muhammadans in the Urban poptfldtion 
taken into consideration. It is obvious, therefore, that if a forecast of the prospects of the Muhammadans i 
the matter of English education, especially of the higher type, were to be prepared by calculating tl 
approximate number of years required to raise the percentage of Muhammadan students in Englia 
Colleges and schools to the level of the percentage of the Muhammadans in the Urban population, th 
results of the calculation would be even more lamentable than the calculations, in Chapter XXX! 
which have been made with reference to the percentage of the Muhammadans in the total population. 

Closely connected with the spread of English education in India, and almost its sequence and outcome 
are the subjects of the Liberty of the Press, the employment of the Natives in the higher ranks of th 
Public Service, and the growth of Representative Institutions, such as Municipalities, District and Loca 
Boards, and Jjogislative Councils. A historical narrative of the facts and statistics connected with thesi 
subjects, would no doubt be interesting, and, it would afford a fit opportunity for discussing, witl 
reference to facts and figures, how far the English systems of suffrage by representation, and selection o 
candidates for Public Service by open competition, are applicable to the social, religious and politicaj 
conditions of India, where, in addition to the multifarious diversities of race and creed, considerable 
difficulties are liable to arise in consequence of the vast disparity which exists in the matter of high 
English education among various sections of the population, especially between the Hindus and the 
Muhammadans. It is for the statesmen and politicians to consider how far the principles of representa- 
tive Government are applicable, to a country like India, where diversities of race and religion are com- 
plicated with the further difficulties arising from vast disparity not only in point of numbers of the 
population but also in point of the standards of education achieved by the various nationalities of the 
people. Even the modern domi-god of democracy, republicanism and representative Government, Joseph 
Mazzini, in his celebrated work, ‘‘ On the Dufies of Man^^ does not lose sight of the conditions requisite 
for the application of representative principles of Government ; and whilst dwelling upon the national 
demand ; We seek a common education'^ he does not forget in addressing his readers, in language which he 
calls words of conviction, matured by long years of study, of experience, and of sorrow, to caution 
them in the following terms : — 

" Doubtless universal suffrage is an excellent thing. It is the only legal means by which a people may 
govern itself without risk of continual violent crises. Universal suffrage in a country governed by a 
common faith is the expression of the national will ; but in a country deprived of a common belief, what 
can it be but the mere expression of the interests of those numerically the stronger, to the oppression of 
all the rest 

The comparative spread of higher English education among the two most important sections of the 
population of India is therefore, even more important than purely educational discussions, and Chapter 
XXX of this work has therefore been devoted to a general survey of the comparative statistics of high 
English education among Hindus and Muhammadans from the earliest time of the establishment of the 
Indian Universities, in 1857, to the end of the year 1893, covering a period of 36 years. Calculations have 
been made in that Chapter with reference to the Census of 1881, because the statistics of that Census are 
better adapted for testing results of high English education, (which ordinarily requires a course of study 
extending over ten or twelve years), than the statistics of the Census of 1891. The proportion between 
the two populations, however, has undergone no change during the interval, and there can be no fallacy 
in drawing conclusions for purposes of comparison as to the spread of high English education in the two 
communities, whichever Census be taken as the basis of calculation. In the next Chapter, XXXI, relating 
to the present rate of the progress of English education among Muhammadans, and its future prospects, 
the statistics of the Census of 1891, have been taken into account, with reference to the figures contained 
in the Official Education Reports. Among these, the most important are Sir Alfred Croft^s Review of 
Education in India in 1886, and Mr. A. M. Nashua Second Quinquennial Review of the Progress of Edu- 
cation in India from 1887 to 1892. 
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In Chapter XXXII (at pp. 208-13) of this work the latest available statistics of the general spread of 
English education in India, have been extracted from the General Report of the Census of India in 1891 
by Mr. J. A. Baines, and the Tabular Statements given there show in detail the statistics of the extent 
of the English language among various classes of the population. Prom that Table it will appear that the 
entire number of literates in India, at the time of the Census, was 120,71,249, of whom only 5,37,811 
were returned as knowing English (including Europeans, Americans, and Eurasians), and in regard to 

these figures, the following remarks of Mr. Baines (at* page 224 of his Report) must be kept in view: 

The return of those who know English shows a ratio of 4*4 per cent, on the total literates. We must 
subtract, however, the Europeans and Eurasians from tho account, which then amounts to 3*2 only, or 1*4 in 

every thousand of tho community The entire number returned as knowing English, 

including Europeans and Eurasians/ was 537,811, or 386,032, if the foreign element be excluded. This, too, 
includes a certain proportion of those who are not yet emancipated from their studies.^^ Of this aggregate 
amount, viz., 386,032, which is the number of the English-knowing Natives of India, only 15,627 have taken 
degrees during the last 36 years of the Indian Universities, and out of this last number, the number of 
Muhammadan graduates was only 546. Prom these figures it may be judged how far English education, 
even in its widest sense, has spread in India, notwithstanding nearly a century of more or less 
energetic efforts in its behalf ; how far the small English-knowing section can be said to be capable of 
representing tho thoughts, feelings, and aspirations of the vast mass of nearly 287 millions which inhabit 
India (according to the Census of 1891), and also how far- modern democratic institutions, which rely for 
their success in India upon the progress of English ideas of enlightenment and social and political advance- 
ment, fire suited to tho present conditions of tho Indian population. Attention has been invited here to 
these broad facts of English education in India as they will be interesting alike to tho statesman, the 
politician, the educationist and tho philanthropist who may bo concerned in the present welfare and future 
destinies of tho Indian Empire. 

In conclusion, I gladly acknowledge my obligations to tho eminent statesraon and authors from whose 
works t have borrowed ample extracts, to make their views upon tho important subject of English educa- 
tion in India easily accessible to the reader. I have also much pleasure in expressing my best thanks to 
my worthy friend Babii Jadav Chandra Chakravarti, M. A., Professor of Mathematics in tho Muhammadan 
Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh, to whose mathematical talent and labour 1 am indebted for tho elaborate 
calculations contained in the Tabular Statements in Chapter XXX of this work, and also for the ready 
assistance which he has kindly given mo in connection with other statistics whenever I have had occti- 
sion to ctmsult him. 


Alioarh, 
March, 1895. 


Syed Mahmood. 
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ENGLISH EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


CHAPTER I, 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Tlu' iii'i.i'iii, riso Jiiitl pi'opp'oss oF ediicatiou in India, and its pfinnlmil devolopmont into an important 

liraiii'li of tlio adininiatiiilion oF tho Stato, I'tnistitute oiio of the most sipfni- 
Tho subject propose . ficant episodes, not only in the annals of India, but in the history of the 

fivilized world. “ The Dritish rule in India is the most wondorfiil plienomcnon the world has ever seen. That 
a raeo livinj^ in a distant reji^ion, ililTeriii" from us in lanji^nu^e, in manners, in relis;ion,— in short, in all that 
tlistin]L,mislies tin* inhabitants of one country from those of another, shouhl triumph over the bari*iors which natiuo 
has }ilaced in its way, and unite iiiidcM* one scoidre the various peoples of this vast continent, is in itself 
■woudei'^iil eiionj'h. Ihit that they, who have thus become the masters of this soil, should rule its inhabitants, 
jiol. with those Feelinj^s and motives which ms])ired the coiu|uoi*ors of the ancient world, hut shouhl make it the 
first pn'iiei pie of their jifovernment to a<lvance the happiness of the millions of a subject race, by establishing 
peace, b\ administ ei'i ug justice, by S[»readiiig education, hy introducing the comforts of life which modern 
civilization has bestowed n])oii mankind, is to ns a manifestation of the hand of Pi’ovideiice, and an assniance ol 
Jong life 1o tin* union of India with England.** 

Such wci'O the avoih.1s employed in an Address presented to Loinl li^t.toii, when Viceroy of India, on 

the Hth Janiiary, 1877, on the occasion of his laying the foundation stone of the 
Its importance. Malioincdan Anglo-Oidental College at Aligarh, a few days after the Impel ial 

Asscmhlnge at Delhi, held in honour of Her ]\la jest ;y’s assumption of the title of Empress of India. Tho 
words (»f the Address, when seriously considered, have greater signilieaneo than the figurative language of 
Oriental rhetoric. Of all the measures which the Rritish nil u has adopted for the material and moral in^ogi ess 
and ]n* 0 Kp<*n*t.y of India, none is more important or more enduring in its moral, social, and political effects than 
the inauguration of the policy of imparting knowledgo of tlic English language, litcratuiv, and sciences to tho 
people of Imlia. The policy is unhpie in its nature ; it has never been tried on such a grand scale by any otliei 
nation, within the mnge of ancient or modern history, and, indeed, though moi*e than half a century old, has not 
yet passed tho stage of e.Kporiment. That tho spread of English etliieation among the people of India has alieady 
pniduced a vast efFoc.t upon their religious, iiioj-al, social, and political ideas and aspirations, cannot bo 
by any one acquainted with the country. Noi* can it be denied, that, in all these respects, the spread of Eng is 
education will [iroduce cjven greater consequences, and more potent effects, upon the moral and material, socia an 
political, condition of India in tho appiiiximato fiitni*c. Hut so far as tho present writer is aware, no attempt as 
yet been made by any author to describe, with re(|ui8ito accuracy of detail, in what manner the policy o sprea^ mg 
education in India originated ; what wore tho objects with which it was inaugurated ; what wore the pnncip es 
upon which it proceeded in its gradual development ; how it has steadily made progress, and what ite gene 
outcome has been, with reference to such statistical results as are within tho i*cach of an historica acco 
Writers upon the general history of British India are naturally more concerned with battles and treaties, conqaes 
and annexations, legislative measures and fiscal administrations, than with a subject such as the sprea o 
1 
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English education among the people of India. They could not be expected to spare time, or find space, for a 
subject which, however important and enduring its effects may be, presents so slow and gi’adual a growth as to 
escape the notice of the writers of political history, and, not unfrequontly, the attention even of the statesmen who 
are naturally more concerned with the urgent work of present administration than with the past history of any 
special branch of the administrative policy. Thus, whilst oven the best histories of India are entirely, or almost 
entirely, silent upon the subject of the rise and progress of English education in India, the official and othc^r 
information upon the subject is so scattered among Departmental Blue-books and Parliamentary Papers, that 
no ordinary reader, however deeply interested, can bo expected to find easy access to those records, or to spare 
time to arrange the main facts, and leading features and statistics of the subject of his interest. The need for 
a book which would furnish ready information npon such an important subject seems to be growing with the 
advance of English education, and the growth of intellectual and political thought among the people of India ; 
and the jiresent work is an attempt to supply such a need. 

It will be leadily observed, that in accomplishing the task thus set before me, a considerable portion of tin's 

work must be devoted to describing the cai'ly histoiy of the origin and obj(*cts 

«JL l/S ^^LrrcLU^^wXXJLwHT/* 

of English education in India ; the motives with whicli it was undertaken, and 
the principles npoTi which it has proceeded in its gradual advancement ; the establishment of colleges and schools, 
as individual efforts in behalf of English education ; the development of a system of education, and the organization 
of the Depai'tment of Public Instruction, as a branch of the State administration in India. It will then be 
necessary to ])ursuc the subject further, by giving an account of the Indian Uth' versifies, and ascertaining the 
actual statistical results of the progi’css of high English education, uiuler the system adopted by those Universities 
during tli(‘ last thirty-six years, that is, from their establishment since 18.57, down to the present period, ending 
with the year 1893. And in dealing with this part of the subject, it will bo my duty to introduce, not an 
invidious, but n friendly, compaiison between the progress of high English education among the Hindus and 
the Maliomedans, respectively, giving prominence to such facts and figures as may enable those iiiterestorl in tlio 
intellectual and moral growth, and the social and political welfare of the Mahomedans of India, to form some 
approximate estimate of tlie future prospects of that community, and the means wbieli may be adopted for 
their amelioration and j)rosperity, as contented and loyal subjects of the Briiish rule in India. 


CHAPTER 11. 


EARLY POLICY OPPOSED TO THE INTRODUCTION OP ENOIjISH EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

11 K. CHAllLES GRANT’S TREATISE, WRITTEN IN J7!)2-97, A.D., ON THE MORAI. 

AND INTELLECTUAL CONDITION OP INDIA. 

During the early period of its administration, the East India Company did not recognize the promotion of 

education among the natives of India as part of its duty or concern. Like all 

early Administrative Policy. companies, its mam object was pecuniary gam by trade, and li 

teriitorial acquisitions were made, it was more in tlie nature of investments 
of capital than laying the foundations of Imperial dominion, having for its object the progi*oss, prosperity, and 
enlightenment of its subjects. In his statement before a Select Committee of the House of Lords, on tlie L5th June, 
1853, the well-known historian of India, Mr. John Clarke Marsliman, gave the following sketch of the early policy 
of English education in India : — 

“ For a considei‘able time after the British Government had been established in India, there was great 
Opposition to any system of instruction for the Natives. The feelings of the public authorities in this country 
were first tested upon the subject in the year 1792, when Mr. Wilbei’force proposed to add two clauses to the 
Charter Act of that year, for sending out school masters to India ; this encountered the greatest opposition in the 
Court of Proprietors, and it was found necessary to withdraw the clauses. That pi’oposal gave rise to a very 
memorable debate, in which, for the first time, the views of the Court of Directors upon the subject of education, 
after we bad obtained possession of the country, were developed. On that occasion one of the Directors stated 
that we had just lost America from our folly, in having allowed the establishment of schools and colleges, and 
that it would not do for us to repeat the same act of folly in regard to India } and that if the Natives required 
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anything in the way of education, they must come to England for it. For 20 years after that period, down to the 
year 1813, the same feeling of opposition to the odacation of the Natives continued to prevail among the ruling 
authorities in this country. In the year 1813, Parliament, for the first time, ordered that the sum of £10,000 
should be appropriated to the education of the Natives, at all the three Presidencies. In 1817, Lord Hastings, 
after he had broken the power of the Mahrattas, for the first time, announced that the Government of India did 
not consider it necessary to keep the Natives in a state of ignorance, in order to retain its own power : consequent 
on this announcement, the Calcutta School-book Society and the Hindu College were immediately founded. Lord 
Hastings also gave the largest encouragement to Vernacular Education, and even to the establishment of Native 
newspapers ; but those who at that time, and for a considerable time after, enjoyed the confidence of the 
Governmont in India, were entirely in favor of confining the assistance given to education to the encouragement 
of Sanscrit and Arabic Literature. This state of things continued down to the year 1835, when Lord William 
Bcntinck, acting under the advice of Mr. Macaulay and Sir Charles Trevelyan, determined to withdraw the 
Government support from the Sanscrit and Arabic Institutions, and to appropriate all the funds which were at its 
disposal exclusively to English education.*** 

For the purposes of this work, however, it is necessary to trace, in fuller detail, and as far back as possible, 
the histoxucal origin of the idea of spreading a knowledge of the English language, literature, and sciences 
among the people of India, and the various shades of political opinions which were, from time to time, entertained 


upon the subject. 

Among the most notable philanthropic British statesmen, of the Jatter part of the last century, was the Right 
™ ^ -lur Honourable Charles Grant, descended from a noble Highland family of 

Charles Grant, an eminent Scotland, the Grants of Schewglio. “ He wont early to India, became one ot 
Director of the East India the most distinguished Directors of the East India Company, represented 
Company. for many years the County of Invorne.<5S in Parliament, and was, along with 


Wilberforce, Thornton, Zachary Macaulay, and others, a leading member of the Clapham* sect, described by 
Sir James Stephen in his He died in 1823, aged 77.’* t During his long, useful and distin- 

guished career, the condition of the people of India and their future prosperity, were matters of great concern to 
him, and his position as a Member of Parliament, and, at the same time, one of the members of the Coui*t of Direc- 
tors of the East India Company, enabled him to take particularly active interest in the affairs of this country. Jii 
1792, he wi’oto a considerablo treatise : “ Ohservations on the stale of Society among the Asiatic Subjects of Great Britain, 
'particularly with respect to Morals; and on the means of Improving it'' J This treatise, which appears to have been 
kept by its author for some years for improvement and revision, was at last submitted by him to his colleagues, 
the Court of Directors for tho affairs of the East India Company, with a letter, dated IGth August, 1797, asking 
them (to use his own words) ; “ That you may bo pleased to receive this tract on the footing of one of those many 
Papers of business, with which tho records of your Governments have been furnished, by the observation and expe- 
rience of men whoso time and thoughts have been chiefly employed in tlio concerns of active life.** The treatise 
'is a most valuable essay upon tho moral, intellectual, and political condition of India at that time, and abounds in 
philosophical suggestions, philanthropic sentiments, and sound principles of administrative policy. It appears, 
however, to have remained buried in Parliamentary Blue-books as an appendix to tho Parliamentary Papers of 
1832, and I shall therefore quote considerablo passages from it to throw light .upon the early origin, reasons, and 
principles of tho policy of the British rule, in introducing a knowledge of the English literature and sciences among 


the people of India. 

The treatise begins with tho following ; — 

“ Whatever diversity of opinion may have prevailed respecting tho past conduct of the English in the East, 

all parties will concur in one sentiment, that we ought to ertudy tho happiness 
of tho vast body of subjects which wo have acquired there. Upon this pro- 
position, taken as a truth of tho highest certainty and importance, the following 

observations, now submitted with great deference, are founded 

Although in theory it never can have been 

denied, that the welfare of our Asiatic subjects ought to be tho object of our solicitude, yet, in practice, this 
acknowledged truth has been but slowly followed up, and some of tho inferences which are deducible from it, 
remain, as it should seem, still to be discovered. Of late, undoubtedly much has been done, and excellently done, 


His Philanthropic Treatise 
on the moral and intelleotual 
condition of the Natives of 
India, written during 1792-07, 
AD. 


* Printed Parliamentary Papers— Secow-d Report of tho Select Committee of the House of Lords (1852-53) on Indian Territories, 

p. 118. 

t Chambers's Encyolopmdia, Sap. Vol. X., p. 648. 

J Printed Parliamentary Papers relating to tho affairs of India : Qsneral, Appendix I ; Public (1832), pp. 8 to 89. 
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to improvo the condition of onr subjects in the East ; yet upon an attentive examination it may, perhaps, be found, 
that much still remains to the performed.” * 

After ^ying a short historical sketch of the territorial acquisitions of the East India Company, and a brief 
review of the British administration of those territories, the treatise devotes Chapter II. to a ” View of the State of 
Society among the ITindoo Subjects of Great Britain^ particularly with respect to Morals^* and the following extract, 
taken from the earlier part of the chapter, represents Mr. Charles Grant's opinions upon the subject. It is quoted 
here, at the risk of prolixity, ns deserving interesting consideration, being the views of an important statesman con- 
nected with the administration of India, expressed a century ngo. lie says : — 

‘‘In prosecuting the proposed inquiry, the State of Society and Manners among the people of Hindoostan, and 
more particularly among those who inhabit our territories, becomes, in the first place, a special object of attention, 
ft is an object which, perhaps, has never yet received that distinct and particular consideration, to wliich, fi'om its 
inqMirtiiiico in a political and moral view, it is entitled. 

“ It has suited the views of some philosophers to represent that people as amiable and respectable ; and a few 

i - A late travellers have chosen rather to place some softer traits of their characters 

His viows as to Indian Society. . . ^ i 

m an engaging light, than to give n just clclincation 01 the whole. Tlie 

generality, however, of those W'ho have written oonccmiiig Hindoostan, appear to have concurred in affirming what 

foreign residents there liave as generally thought, nay, what the natives themselves freely acknowledge of each 

other, that they arc a people exceedingly depraved. 

“ Tn propoi'tion as we liave become better acquainted with them, Ave have fouirsitiisrt^ description applica- 
ble, in a sense, beyond the conception oven of former traveller?. The writer of this pa adopted byiending many years 
in India, and a considemblo portion of them in the interior of onr pi-ovinces, inhabh to tbo presitiroly by natives, 
towards ivhom, whilst acknowledging his views of their general character, ho alwtuiy duty toahits *of good-wili, 
is obliged to add his testimony to all preceding evidence, and to avow that they ^l^^a-l'hiiinviinan nature in a verv 
degraded, humiliating state, and ai'c at once objects of dis-esteem and of commiseratiun. Discriminations in so 
vast a body as tJio whole Hindoo people, there must be, though the general featm*cH are very similar. 

“Among that pcoido, the natives of Bengal lunk low ; and these, as best known and forming tho largest 

division of our Asiatic subjects, are hold more particularly in view in this 

As to tho character of the m Tir , 1 V • i mi .tt, • w 

Bengalis essay, llie Mahomedans who am mixed witli them, may, in regam to manners 

and morals, often be compmh ended under the same observations ; but some* 

tiling distinct shall afterwards be subjoined concerning thorn. 

“ Of the Bengalese, then, it is true, most generally, that they are destitute, to a wonderful degree, of those 
qualities whicli arc reciuisite to tho security and comfort of iSocicty. They Avant truth, honesty, and good faith, 
in an extreme, of which Eumpean Society furnishes no example. In Europe, those principles are tho standard of 
character and credit ; men avIio haA'^e thcTfi not are still solicitous to maintain the reputation of them, and those who 
are knOAvn to be devoid of them sink into contempt. It is not so in Bengal. Tho qualities themselves are so gen- 
erally gone, tliat men do not found their pretensions in Society upon them ; they take no pains to ac(|uire or to 
keep up the credit of possessing them. Those virtues are not tho tests by Avliich connections and associations 
are regulated ; nor docs the absence of them, however plain and notorious, gi'oatly loAver any one in public estima- 
tion, nor strip him of his acquaintance. Want of veracity, especially, is so habitual, that if a man has truth 
to defend, he will hardly fail to recur to falsehood for its support. Tn matters of interest, tho use of lying 
seems so natural, ihiit it gives no provocation, it is treated as an excusable indulgence, a mode of proceeding 
from Avhich geneml toleration lias taken away offence, and tho practice of cheating, ]>ilfering, tricking, and 
imposing, in tho ordinary ti'ansactions of life, are so common, that the Hindoos seem to regard them, os they do 
natural evils, against whicli they will defend themselves as well as they can, but at which it would bo idle to 
be angry. Very fiagrant breaches of truth and honesty pass without any deep or lasting stain. The scandalous 
conduct of Tippoo, in recently denying to Lord ConiwalHs, in the face of tlie world, the existence of that 
<!apitulation which he had shamefully broken, was meroly an example of the manners of tho country, where such 
things occur in common life every day. 

“ Tn the worst parts of Europe, there are no doubt groat numbers of men who are sincere, upright, and 

Want of veracity conscientions. In Bengal, a man of real veracity and integrity is a groat phe- 

nomenon ; 09 IC conscientious in the whole of his conduct, it is to be feared, is an 
unknown character. Everywhere in this quarter of the globe, there is still much generous trust and confidence, 
and men aro surprised when they find tlicmselves deceived. In Bengal, distrust is awake in all transactions ; 


As to the character of the 
Bengalis. 


Want of veracity. 


* Printod Parliiimcntaiy Papers relating to tho affairs of India ; General, Appendix I ; Fut/ic {1832}, p. 4 
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bargaiiiB and a^ements are made with mutnal apprehensions of breach of faith, conditions and socnrities are 
multiplied, and failure in them excites little or no surpnao. 

A serious proposal made to a Native, that he should be pfuided in all his intercourses and dealings by 
the principles of truth and justice, would be regarded as weak and impracticable. ‘ Do you know,’ he would reply, 
‘ the character of all those with whom I have to act P How can I subsist if I tahe advantage of nobody, while 
every person takes advantage of me P * Frauds, deceptions, evasions, and procrastinations, in eveiy line of life, 
in all professions, perpetually occur, and forgeries also are often resorted to with little scruple. 

“ If confidence is from necessity or ci'f 3 dulity at any time reposed, it is considered by the other party as the 

Betrayal of confidence season of harvest. Few will omit to seise such an opportunity of profit. The 

chief agent or steward of a landholder or of a merchant, will commonly endea- 
vour to transfer to himself what he can gradually purloin of the property and the inflluence of his principal ; this 
agent is in the meantime pi’eyed upon in a similar way, though on a smaller scale, by his dependents, especially 
if prosperity has reiidorod him less vigilant. But suppose him, by a slow, silent, and systoinatic pursuit, to 
have accumulated a large fortune, and to leave it on his death to his son, the son, rich and indolent, is in 
turn imperceptibly fleeced by his domestics. 

“ Menial servants who have been long in place, and have even evinced a real attachment to their masters, 
are nevertheless in tlio habitual practice of pilfering from them. If a nephew is entrusted by an uncle, or a son 
by his father, with the management of his concerns, there is no certainty that he will not set up a separate 
interest of his own. Wardships and executorships, trusts of the most necessary and sacred kind, which all men 
leaving property and infant children must repose in surviving friends, ai*e in too many instances gi*08sly abused. 
The confidence to which the Bengalese are most true, is in the case of illicit practices, on which occasions they 
act upon a point of honour. 

“ Even the Kuropeaus, though in general possessed of power and of comparative strength of character, 
which makes tlusm to bo particularly fearcnl, yet as often as they are careless or credulous in their transactions 
with the Bengalese, find that they have fallen into the hands of harpies. 

“ 1 ’hi'ough the influence of similar principles, power entrusted to a native of Hindoostan seldom fails of 

Venality of the Natives of being exercised tyrannically, or perverted to the pui’poses of injustice. Official 
India in the distribution of or ministerial employments of all sorts, and in all gradations, ara generally 
Justice. used as means of peculation. 

“ It has already appeared that the distiibution of justice, whenever it has been committed to natives, whether 
^ . Hindoos or Mahomedans, has commonly become a traffic in venality ; the best 

cause being obliged to pay for success, and the worst having tho opportunity of 
purchasing it. Money has procured acquittance even for murder. Such is tho power of money, that no crime is 
more frequent, haixlly any less ihonghi of, than perjury. It is no extraordinary thing to see two sets of witnesses 
swearing directly contrary to each other, and to And, upon a minute investigation, that few, probably, of the 
witnesses on cither side have a competent knowledge of the mattei* in question. Now% as those corruptions 
begin, not in tho practice of tlio Courts of Law, but have their origin in tho character of tho people, it is just to 
state them, in illustration of that character ; for although the legal reforms introduced by Lord Cornwallis will 
purify, it may be hoped, the fountains of justice, yet tho best administration of law will not eradicate the 
internal principles of depravity. 

“ Selfishness, in a word, unrestrained by pinnciple, operates universally ; and money, the grand instrument of 

Selfishness and Avarioe selfish gi'atifications, may be called tho Rupi’cmo idol of the Hindoos. Deprived 

for the most part of political power, and destitute of boldness of spirit, but 
formed for business, artful, frugal, and persevering, they are absorbed in schemes for tho gratification of avarice. 

“ The tendency of that abandoned selfishness is to set ‘ evoiy man’s hand against every man,’ either in prajocts, 

or in acts of open force. From violence, how^ever, fear interposes to restrain 

Cunning and hypocntical people of tho liower Provinces in particular, with an exception of 

cord, malice, calumnies, fto. ^be mihtaiy caste, are as dastardly as they are unprincipled. They seek their 

ends by mean ai*tificcs, low cunning, intrigue, falsehood, servility, and hypocri- 
tical obsequiousnosB. To superiora they appear full of reverence, of humble and willing submission, and readiness 
to do every thing that may be required of them ; and as long as they discern something either to expect or to 
fear, they are wonderfully patient of slights, neglects, and injuries. But under all this apparent passiveness 
and meanness of temper, they are immovably persisting in their secret views. With inferiors, they indemnify 
themselves by an indulgence of the feelings which were controlled before ; and towards dependents, especially 
towards those whom an official situation subjects to their authority, they carry themselves with the mean pride 


Selfishness and Avarioe. 
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of low minds. In the inferior, and by far the most nnmerons class of the community, where each man is nearly 
on a level with his neighbour, the native character appears with less disguise. The passions have a freer range, 
and new consequences are seen to result from the absence of the primary virtues of society. Discord, hatred, 
abuse, slanders, injuries, complaints, and litigations, all the effects of selfishness unrestrained by principle, 
prevail to a surprising degree. They overspread the land ; they come perpetually before all men in authority. The 
deliberate malice, the falsehood, the calumnies, and the avowed enmity with which the people pursue each other, 
and sometimes from father to son, offer a very mortifying view of the human character. No stranger can sit 
down among them without being struck with this temper of malevolent contention and animosity, as a prominent 
feature in the character of the society. It is seen in every village ; the inhabitants live among each other in a sort of 
repulsive state ; nay, it enters into almost every family. Seldom is there a household without its internal 
divisions and lasting enmities, most commonly, too, on the score of interest. The women partake of this spirit 
of discord. Held in slavish subjection by the men, they rise in curious passions against each other, which vent 
themselves in such loud, virulent, and indecent railings, as are hardly to bo hoard in any other part of the world. 

“ Though the Bengalese, in general, have not sufficient resolution to vent their resentments against each other 

in open combat, yet robberies, thefts, burglaries, river piracies, and all sorts of 
Bobberies, the^s, and other d^pi-edations, where darkness, secrecy, or surprise can give advantage, are ex- 

ccedingly common, and have been so in every past period of which any account 
is extant. There are castes of robbers and thieves, who consider themselves acting in their proper profession, and 
having united their families, train their children to it. Nowhere in the world are ruffians more adroit or more 
hardened. Troops of these banditti, it is well known, are generally employed or harboured by the Zemindars of the 
districts, who arc sharers in their booty. They frequently make attacks in bodies, and on those occasions murder 
is very common. But besides these regular corps, multitudes of individuals employ themselves in despoiling their 
neighbours. Nor is it only in largo and populous places, and tlieir vicinity, that such violences are practised ; 
no part of the country, no village, is safe from them. Complaints of depredations in every quarter, on the 
highways, on the water as well as the land, are perpetual. Tliough these are the crimes more immediately 
within the reach of justice, and though numbers of criminals have been, and are, executed, the evils still subsist. 
Doubtless, the corrupt administration of criminal justice in Bengal, for many years under the authority of the 
Nabob, has greatly aggravated disorders of this nature ; but they have their origin from the remoter springs. 
Robbers among the Hindoos, and frequently thieves also, are educated from their infancy in the belief 
that their profession is a right one. No ray of instruction roaches them to convince them of the contrary, 
and the feeble stirrings of natural conscience are soon overborne by example and practice. Besides this, they 
hold, in common with other Hindoos, the principle of fatalism, which in their case has most pernicious effects. 
They believe that they are destined by an inevitable necessity to their profession, and to all that shall befall them 
in it ; they therefore go on without compunction, and are prepared to resign life, whenever tlie appointed period 
shall come, with astonishing indifference j considering the law that condemns them, not as the instrument of 
Justice, but as the power of a stronger party. And here, again, it is evident, that a radical change in principle 
must he produced, before a spirit of rapine thus nourished can bo cured. 

“ Benevolence has been represented as a leading principle in the minds of the Hindoos ; but those who make this 

assertion know little of their character. How is it possible that benevolence 
leS^^l^^cruel benevo- vigorous, where justice, truth and good faith are so greatly wanting ? 

* Certain modes, indeed, of distributing victuals to mendicants, and a scrupulous 

abstinence from some sorts of animal food, are prescribed by the religion of the Hindoos. But the ostentatious 
distribution is frequently commutative ; an offering from the gain of iniquity bestowed on idle and sturdy priests. 
And though a Hindoo would shrink with hoiTor from the idea of directly slaying a cow, which is a sacred animal 
among them, yet he who drives one in his cart, galled and excoriated as she often is by the yoke, beats her unmerci- 
fully from hour to hour, without any care or consideration of the consequence. Though, therefore, the institution of 
the two practices in question may bo urged as an argument for the originally benevolent turn of the religion which 
enjoined them, it will not at all follow that individuals, who iu future ages perform them, in obedience to that reli- 
gion, must also be benevolent ; and he who is cruel even to that creature for which ho is taught by his religion to 
entertain the highest reverence, gives the strongest proof of an unfeeling disposition. It is true, that in many cases 
they are strict in observing forms. Those are, indeed, their religion, and the foundation of their hopes j their castes 
are implicated in them, and in their castes their civil state and comfort. But of the sentiments which the forms 
would seem to indicate, they are totally regardless. Though from tlio physical structure of their bodies they are 
easily susceptible of impressions, yet that they have little real tenderness of mind, seems very evident from several 
circumstances. The first that shall be mentioned is the shocking barbarity of their punishments. The cutting off 
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legs, hands, noses, and ears, putting out of eyes, and other penal inflictions of a similar kind, all performed in the 
coarsest manner, abundantly justify our argument. 

“ A similar disposition to cruelty is likewise shown in their treatment of vanquished enemies. And in 

Absence of Patriotism general a want of sensibility for others is a very eminent characteristic of this 

people. The apathy with wliich n Hindoo views all persons and interests un- 
connected with himself, is such as excites the indignation of Eui'opeans. At any rate, his regards extend but to 

a very narrow circle. Patriotism iji^^soh^ely^ unknown in HindoostanJ!* 

It is not within the province of this work to discuss how far the above-quoted views of Mi*. Charles Grant, 
^ ^ , in regard to the condition of Hindoo society, especially in Bengal, may be 

Great moral and intellectual • i.i tt- • ^ 1 ivcu* 4. 

advance in Bengal. justihablo. His views were recorded just a century ago, and if his estimate 

of the moral condition of the Hindoo population of India, especially of Bengal, 
be taken to he oven approximately correct, no one acquainted with the present condition of the Bengalis can help 
admiring the vast stiudes towards intellectual, moi*al, social, and political progress which they have made during a 
century of British rule, and nearly half a century of education in the languages, literature, and sciences of 
Great Britian. 

^ . I will now quote Mr. Charles Grant’s views, written in the same treatise, 

characteiTof Mah^medans^ regard to the moral and social condition of the Mahomedans of India a 

century ago. He says : — 

“ Of the Miihomedans, who mix in considerable numbers with the former inhabitants of all the countries 

subdued b}" their arms in Hindoostan, it is necessary also to say a few words, 
fl^ou^^ii^^tious^d Originally of the Tartar race, proud, fierce, and lawless ; attached also to their 

superstition, which cherislied their native propensities, they were rendered by 
success yet more proud, sanguinary, sensual, and bigotted. Their government, though meliorated under the House 
of Timour, was undoubtedly a violent despotism, and the delegated administration of it, too often a severe oppression. 
Breaking through all the restrainfs of moi^als which obstructed their way to power, they afterwards abandoned 
themselves to the most vicious indulgences, and the most atrocious cruelties. Perfidy in them, was more signal 
than in the Hindoos. Successive treaohei'ios, assassinations, and usurpations, mark their history more, perhaps, 
than that of any othei* people. The j)rofession of arms was studied by them, and they cultivated the Persian 
learning. They introduced Ai'abic laws, formed for rude and ignorant tribes, and in the administration of them, 
as may be judged from the specimen above exhibited, were most corrupt. 

“ Every worldly profession, indeed every course of secular business, was in their avowed opinion (an opinion 
Begard secular business ir- f^^cy still hold), irreconcilable with strict virtue. Commerce, and the 

reconcilable with strict Virtue details of the finances, they left chiefly to the Hindoos, whom they despised 
and Religion. and insulted. Where their government still prevails, tlie character resulting 

from their original temper and superstition, aggravated by the enjoyment of power, remains in force. In our pix)- 
vinces, where their authority is subverted, and where many of them fall into the lower lines of life, that character 
becomes less obvious ; but with more knowledge, and more pretensions to integrity, they are as unprincipled as the 
Hindoos. Their perfidy, however, and licentiousness, are the perfidy and licentiousness of a bolder people. 

“From the government and intermixture of the Mahomedans, the Hindoos have certainly derived no 
Vices of Hindoos and Maho- improvemont of character. The invaders may fairly be supposed to have 
medans, on the whole, similar, contributed their share to the general evils, and oven to have increased them, 
owing to their intermixture. But tliey did not produce those evils, nor could they have perpetuated them, 
in opposition to the genius and spirit of the Hindoos, who are in number, probably, as eight to one. They 
may, therefore, be considered rather as constituting an accos.sion, than as giving a character to the mass. The vices, 
however, of the Mahomedans and Hindoos are so homogenous, that in stating their effects, it is not inaccurate 
to speak of both classes under the description of the oiio collective body into which they arc now formed. 

“ Upon the whole, then, we cannot avoid recognizing in the people of Hindoostan, a race of men lamentably 

degenerate and base, retaining but a feeble sense of moral obligation, yet obsti- 
Degeneracy of the Natives their disregard of what they know to be right, governed by malevolent 

of India. licentious passions, strongly exemplifying the effects produced on society 

by groat and general corruption of manners, and sunk in misery by their vices, in a country peculiarly calculated, 
by its natural advantages, to promote the happiness of its inhabitants. Tho delineation from which this conclusion 
is formed, has boon a task so painful, that nothing except the consciousness of meaning to do good could have 
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induced the author to proceed in it. He trusts he has an affecting sense of the general imperfection of human 
nature, and would ablior the idea of needlessly or contemptuously exposing the defects of any man or set of men. 
if he lias given an unfavourable description, his wish is not to excite detestation, but to engage compassion, and 
to make it apparent, that what speculation may have ascribed to physical and unchangeable causes, springs 
from moral sources capable of correction.”* 

This estimate of the character of the Mahomedan population presents, no doubt, a painful picture, but the 

Bomarkson Mr. Grant’s esti- himself lias expressed his views in an apologetic manner, and we have no 

mate of the character of Ma- reason to doubt the sincerity of philanthropic motives with which ho appears to 
homedans. have recorded them. Nor must wo forget that his opinions were formed and 

written about a century ago, between the yeai‘S 1702 and 1797 — a period when the fall of the Mahomedan Empire 
had pi*oducod warfare and anarchy, devastating the country and breaking up the entire fabric of Mahomedan Society 
and political organization. Coiistaiit rapine and bloodshed had for some time been raging in tho land, ci’eating a 
state of insecurity and convulsion wbicli is destructive not only of social order but also of all tho arts of peace and 
the progrt'SS of literature and sciences, which can thrive only in peace and under good government. Indeed, even 
a cursory view of the history of India of tliat ])eriocl will show that, with tho downfall of the Mahomedan system of 
govcriiincnt, tho pursuits and character of the Mnhomedans had also decayed. One incident alone seems suditMcnt 
to illustrate tho oxtreino anarchy and wreck of the social system of the Mahomedans during that period, even in the 
centre of the Malioinedaii Empire at Delhi, and its neighbomdng provinces. It must bo I'cmombcrcd that it was in the 
year 1788 that tho l^Ialiomcdan s^’stem of government had so comjilcicly limkonup, that the Kohilla chief, Gliulam 
Kadir Klian, forcing an entrance into the imjierial palace at Delhi, ])ut out the eyes of the then monarch, Shah Alnm, 
and tliiiti it was not till tho year 1803, when Lord Ijukc, after a vciy su(»cessful campaign against the Mahrnttas, 
captured Delhi on behalf of the East India Company, that ])eaco and order were restored in the capital, and suitable 
piHJvision was made for tho blinded emperor, bis family and dependents. It must never be forgotten that the 
ilecay and downfall of any political system creates anarchy, anaivliy pi'oduccs disru])tiire of social ties, and 
manners, feelings, and motives of action ; and it can never bo donbtod that tho political downfall of any race brings 
w'lth it moral, intclloctnal, and social dcgi’adatioii : such, iiidoc'd, had bocomc tho condition of the Maiioinctlan 
Society of India upon the downfall of the iMugliul Empire, ami if wo carefully study the historical events of that 
period, in sober earnestness, wo shall jirohjibly tind that much of l^Ir. Charlc'S Grant’s condemnatory estimate of 
tho moral and social condition of the ^[aliomodans Inid anijde excuse at the time wdicn ho w'rote. 

Perhaps, nothing throws a moiv vivid and pictiiresque light upon tlin political and social decadence of the 

]!iriiglia1 Empire, about the tijjio when ^Ir. Charles Grant wrote his l^vatiso, 
s«^,^*<^p08ed ^y”shah Alam composed in Pcrsitiii, in tlic foi-ni of a Ohazal, by the Kmperoi 

after .being deprived of his eye- 8liali Alam himself, soon after he had been deprived of his eye-sight in 
sight in 1788, — on the down- 1788. The poem has been pnnted in an Appendix to “ T//r Jlisfnrii nf thv 
full of the Mughal Empire. Bynju nf Sha7t^AuJnm,'* by Captain W. Franck 1 in, published, so long ago as 
1798, with a free translation in English verse. The liistoi’ical importance and interest of the jmem justify its 
being quoted here in tho original, together witli Captain Fiuncklin’s tmnslation and Notes : — 

Lo j ob # 1^ yc 
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** Where * with bright pomp the stately domes arise, 

In yon dark tower an aged monarch lies, 

Forlorn, dejected, blind, replete with woes. 

In tears his venerable aspect shews ; 

As through the lonely courts I bent my way. 

Sounds struck my car, which said, or seemed to say : — 
‘ Lo, the dire tempest gathering from afar. 

In dreadful clouds has dimrn’d the imperial star ; 

Has to the winds, and broad expanse of heaven. 

My state, my royalty, and kingdom given ! 

Time was, O king I when clothed in power supreme. 
Thy voice was heard, and nations hail’d the theme ; 
Now sad reverse— for sordid lust of* gold, 

By traitorous wiles, thy throne and Kmpire sold. 

See yon fierce Afghan, t with intemperate haste, 
Gleams like a meteor through the palace waste. 
Frowning, terrific, threatens with a grave 
Thy progeny, O Timoor, good and brave ; 

Yet, not the treatment from the inhuman foe. 

Not all my kingly state in dust laid low. 

Can to this breast such torturing pain impart, 

As does, O Nazir, I thy detested art : 

But tho’ too late, the day of reckoning come, 

The tyrant whom thou serv’dst has seal’d thy doom, 
Has hurled thee, rebel, headlong from the height 
Of power abused, and done thy sovereign right : 
Chaste partners of my bed, and joys serene. 

Once my delight, but now how changed the scene ! 
Condemned with me in plaintive strains to mourn, 

Tho scanty pittance from our offspring tom ! 

The viper, whom with fostering care I nurst. 


Deep in my bosom plants his sting accurst ; 

Biots in blood, and heedless of his word, 

Pants for the ruin of his sovereign lord. 

Nobles ingrate, § upheld by power and pride, 

To whom our favours never were denied ; 

See to what misery and dire disgrace. 

Your perfidy accursed, has brought a royal race ; 
Bright northern star from Cabul’s realms advance, 
Imperial Timoor || poize the avenging lance. 

On these vile traitors quick destruction pour, 

Redress my wrongs, and kingly rights restore ; 

Thee, too, O Sindiah, illustrious chief, 

Who once didst 2)romise to afford relief ; 

Thee I invoke, exert thy generous aid, 

And o’er their heads high wave the avenging blade. 
And ye, O faithful pillars of my State, 

By friendship bound, and by my power elate. 

Hasten, O Asuf,ir aud ye English chiefs,** 

Nor blush to sooth an injured monarch’s griefs ; 

But stay ! my soul, unworthy rage disown ; 

Learn to sustain the loss of sight and throne ; 

Learn that imperial pride, and star-clad power, 

Are but tho fleeting pageants of an hour ; 
fn tho true crucible of dire distress. 

Purged of alloy, thy sorrows soon shall cease ; 

What though tho sun of empire and command, 

^lorn of its beams, enlightens not the land ! 

Some happier day, a providential care 
Again may renovate the falling star ; 

Again, O King, raise up thy illustrious race, 

Cheer thy sad mind, and close thy days in peace ! * ”tt 


* 1 have thought tho first six linos, which aro tnerely introductory and cannot be accounted any part of tho original, to bo bettor 
calculated to give eatisfaction to the rcador, than an abrupt commenceraont of tho elegy, as in the King s own words. 

•f Gholaurn Caudir Khan. 

X Mnnsoor Ali Khan, Superintendent of tho Household. 

§ Tho Mogul nobility, who abandoned tho King on tho approach of tho rebels. 

II Timoor Shah, King of Cabul, on his father, the Abdallee’s, lost visit to Delhi, was married to a princess of the royal family, 
which gives his son, Zimaun Shah, a claim to tho throne of Hindoostan. 

t Asuf A1 Dawla, Yizier of the Empire. ^ • a. . 

It is much to bo lamented, that tho state of politics at Calcutta could not, at that time, admit of Government interfering on 
the occasion — for such was the influence of the British name, that had the detachment stationed at Anopshire, only marched out of 
their cantonments, tho brutal tyrant would have desisted, and the King’s misfortunes been averted. 

ft It may not be amiss to remark that several MS copies of the above Elegy haying been circulated throughout India, various 
readings may have ocourr»»d. The one here presented, was obtained by the author whilst at Delhi, and therefore, appeared to him 
the most authontio j but he thinks himself bound to acknowledge he has read a poetio version of tho same Elegy, which appeared 
in the European Magazine for May 1797, said to be written by Captain Symos, from whoso researches into the history and anti- 

quities of the interesting Kingdom of Ava, tho public may expect to derive much useful and instructive information. 

2 
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CHAPTER III. 


Mr. CHARLES GRANT’S SCHEME FOR THE INTELLECTUAL, MORAL AND SOCIAL REGENERA- 
TION OF THE PEOPLE OF INDIA, AS PROPOUNDED IN HIS TREATISE, 1792-97. A. D. 
INTRODUCTION OP ENGLISH EDUCATION A MORAL DUTY OF THE STATE, 

AND NOT FRAUGHT VlTH POLITICAL DANGER. 

Even more interesting than the passages quoted in the preceding chapter, is Chapter lY., of Mr. Charles 
Mr. Grant’s Scheme for the ^*^^’** Treatise, under the licading : “ Inquiry into the Measurea which might ht' 
improvement of the Natives culop^ed hy Great Britain, for the Improvement of the condition of her Asiatic Suh- 
of India represents typical jecta ; and Answers to Ohjectiona,** I may quote the following passages from it 
notions of early English phi- ^s descriptive of the earliest ideas of British philanthropic statesmen regarding 
lanthropists. introduction of English education in India. They are all the more yalnablt\ 

as' after the lapse of a century of British rule, they enable us to compare the past with the present state of the 
policy of English education in India, and they are deeply interesting, as furnishing the means of judging how far the 
anticipations of statesmen, in regard to the progress and eilcct of English education among the people of India, 
have been I'oalizod. Mr. Charles Grant begins the chapter with the following observations : — 

“Wo now proceed to the main object of this woi’k, — ^for the sake of which all the preceding topics and dis- 
cussions have been brought forward, — an inquiry into the means of remedying disoi*dors, which have become 
thus inveterate in the state of society among our Asiatic subjects, which destroy their happiness, and obstruct 
every species of improvement among them. 

“ That it is in the highest degi'eo desirable, that a healing principle should be introduced, no man, surely, will 
Healing principle. deny. Supposing it to be in our power to convince them of the criminality of 

the annual sacrifice of so many human victims on the funeral pile ; of the pro- 
fession of robbeiy, comprehending murder ; of the indulgence of one class of people in the whole catalogue of flagi- 
tious crimes, without any adequate punishment ; of the forfeiture of the lives of others, according to their institutes, 
for the merest trifles ; of the arbitrary imposition of bui-thcnsome ntes, devoid of all moral worth ; of the pursuit 
of revenge, by oltcrings to vindictive deities ; of the establishment of lying, false evidence, gaming, and other im- 
moralities, by law ; of the pai^don of capital offences for money ; of trying to purchase the expiation of wilful and 
habitual iniquity, by ceremonial observances ; and of the worship of stocks, stones, impure and malevolent deities ; 
no man living, surely, would affirm that wo ought, that we are at liberty, to withhold from them this conviction. 

“ Are wo bound for ever to preserve all the enormities in the Hindoo system P Have wo become the giiai'dians 
Great Britain not bound to monstrous pnnciple and practice which it contains ? Are wo pledged 

preserve the enormities in the to support, for all generations, by the authority of our government and the 
Hindoo system. power of our arms, the miseries which ignorance and knavery have so long 

entailed upon a large portion of the human race P Is this the part which a free, a humane, and an enlightened 
nation, a nation itself professing pi-inciples diametrically opposite to those in question, has engaged to act towards 
its own subjects P It would bo too absurd and extravagant to maintain, that any engagement of this kind exists ; 
that Groat Britain is under any obligation, direct or implied, to uphold eiTors and usages, gross and fundamental, 
subversive of the first principles of reason, morality, and religion. 

“ If we had conquered such a Kingdom as Mexico, where a number of human victims were regularly offered 

Example of Mexico. should we have calmly acquiesced in this 

horrid mode of butchery ? Yet, for near thirty years, we have, with perfect 
unconcern, seen rites, in reality more cruel and atrocious, practised in our Indian territories. If human life must be 
Bacrificed to superstition, at least the more useless, worthless, or unconuf^cted members of the society might be 
devoted. But in Hindoostan, mothers of families are taken from the midst of their children, who have just lost 
their father also, and by a most diabolical complication of foroo and fraud, are driven into the flames. 

“ Shall we be in all time to come, as wo hitherto have been, passive spectators of this unnatural wickedness P 
No attempt made to recall I* “^y, indeed, well appear surprising that in the long period during which 
the Hindoos to the dictates of we have held those territories, we have made no serious attempt to recall the 
Truth and Morality. Hindoos to the dictates of Truth and Morality. This is a mortifying proof 

i hew little it has been considered, that the ends of government, and the good of society, have an inseparable 
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connection with right principles. We haye been satisfied with the apparent snhmissiyeness of these people, and have 
attended chiefiy to the maintenance of onr authority over the country, and the augmentation of our commerce and 
revenues ; but have never, with a view to the promotion of their happiness, looked thoroughly into their internal state. 

“ If, then, we ought to wish for the correction of those criminal habits and practices which prevail among 

them, it cannot reasonably be questioned, that we ought also to make allow- 
to be attempts for this end ; and it remains, therefore, only to consider in what 
manner this design may be best pursued. 

“ Shall we resort to the power we possess, to destroy their distinctions of c^tes, and to demolish their idols ? 
Assuredly, not. Force, instead of convincing them of their error, would fortify them in the persuasion of being 
right ; and the use of it, even if it promised happier consequences, would still be altogether unjust. 

“ To the use of reason and argument, however, in exposing their errors, there can be no objection. There is, 
indeed, the strongest obligation to make those errors manifest, since they generate and tend to perpetuate all the 
miseries which have been set forth, and which our duty, as rulers, instead of permitting us to view with silent 
indifference, calls upon us by every proper method to prevent. 

“ The true cure of darkness, is the introduction of light. The Hindoos err, because they are ignorant ; and 

their errors have never fairly been laid before them. The communication of 

munkltedS iatSi SlnSi" knowledge to them, would prove the best remedy for their die- 

orders ; and this remedy is proposed, from a full conviction, that if judiciously 
and patiently applied, it would have great and happy effects upon them : effects honourable and advantageous for us. 

“ There are two ways of making this communication : the one is, by the medium of the languages of those 
Whether through their own ^^i^^fries ; the other is, by the medium of our own. In general, when foreign 
Iianguages, or through Eng- teachers have proposed to instruct the inliabitants of any country, they have 
lishP used the Vernacular tongue of that people, for a natural and necessary reason’ 

that they could not hope to make any other means of communication intelligible to them. This is not our case in 
respect of our Eastern dependencies. They are our own, we have possessed them long ; many Englishmen reside 
among the Natives, our language is not unknown there, and it is practicable to diffuse it more widely. The choice, 
therefore, of either mode, lies open to us ; and we are at liberty to consider which is entitled to preference. Upon 
this subject, it is not intended to pass an exclusive decision hero ; the points absolutely to be contended for are, that 
we ought to impart our superior lights, and that this is practicable : that it is practicable by two ways, can never be 
an argument why neither should be attempted. Indeed, no great reason appears why either should be systema- 
tically interdicted, since particular cases may recommend, even that which is, in general, least eligible. 

“ The acquisition of a foreign language is, to men of cultivated minds, a matter of no great difficulty. English 

teachers could, therefore, be sooner qualified to offer instruction in the native 

/ English Iiangrmge the su- languages, than the Indians would be prepared to receive it in ours. This 
perior medium of instruction. ^ ry x r 

method would henco come into operation more speedily than the other ; and it 

would also be attended with the advantage of a more careful selection of the matter of instruction. But it would 
be far more confined and less effectual ; it may be termed a species of deciphering. The decipherer is required to 
unfold, in intelligible words, what was before hidden. Upon every new occasion, he has a similar labour to perform, 
and the information obtained from him is limited to the single communication then made. All other writings, in 
the same character, still remain, to those who are ignorant of it, unknown ; hut if they are taught the character 
itself, they can at once read every writing in which it is used. Thus, superior in point of ultimate advantage 
does the employment of the English language appear ; and upon this ground, we give a preference to that mode, 
proposing here, that the communication of our knowledge shall be made by the medium of our own language. 
This proposition will bring at once to trial, both the principle of such communication, and that mode of convey- 
ance which can alone be questioned ; for the admission of the principle must, at least, include in it the 
admission of the narrowest means suited to the end, which we conceive to be the native languages. The princi- 
ple, however, and the mode, are still distinct questions, and any opinion which may be entertained of the latter 
cannot affect the former ; but it is hoped, that what shall be offered here concerning them, will be found sufficient 
to justify both. 

“ We proceed, then, to observe, that it is perfectly in the power of this country, by degrees, to impart to the 

Hindoos our language ; afterwards, through that medium, to make them ac- 
qnainted with our easy literary compositions, upon a variety of subjects ; and, 
let not the idea hastily excite derision, progressively with the simple elements of 
our arts, our philosophy, and religion. These acquisitions would silently undermine, and at length subvert, the 
fabrick of error ; and all the objections that may be apprehended against such a change, are, it is confidently believed, 
capable of a solid answer. 
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The first oommiinication, and the instnunent of introdnoing the rest, must he the Engiish langoage ; this is 
^ a key which will open to them a world of new ideas, and policy alone might haye impelled ns, long since, to pnt it 
into their hands. 

To introduce the language of the Conquerors, seems to he an obrious means of assimilating a conquered peopie 
Bxample of Mahomedan ^ them. The Mahomedans from the beginning of their power, employed ihe 
Conquerors introducing Per* Persian language in the affairs of government, and in the public departments. 

This practice aided them in maintaining their superiority, and enabled them, 
instead of depending blindly on native agents, to look into the conduct and details of public business, as well as 
to keep intelligible registers of the income and expenditure of the State. Natives readily learnt the language 
of Government, finding that it was necessary in every concern of Revenue and of Justice ; they next became 
teachers of it ; and in all the provinces over which the Mogul Empire extended, it is still understood and 
taught by numbers of Hindoos. 

It would have been our interest to have followed their example ; and had we done so, on the assumption of 
Should have been followed Bewannee^ or some years afterwards, the English language would now 
by the British, with much bene- have been spoken and studied by multitudes of Hindoos throughout our 
fit to Ad min istration. provinces. The details of the revenue would, from the beginning, have been 

open to our inspection ; and by facility of examination on our part, and difficulty of fabrication on that of 
the natives, manifold impositions of a gross nature, which have been practiced upon us, would have been pre- 
cluded. An easy channel of communication also, would always have been open between the rulers and the sub- 
jects, and numberless grievances would have been represented, redressed, or prevented, which the ignoi*ance of the 
former in the country languages, and the hinderances experienced by the latter in making their approaches, have 
sometimes suffered to pass with impunity, to the encouragement of new abuses. We were long held in the dark, 
both in India and in Europe, by the use of a technical Revenue language ; and a man of considerable judgment, 
who was a member of the Bengal Administration near twenty years since, publicly animadverted on the absurdity 
of our submitting to employ the unknown jargon of a conquered people. It is certain, that tlie Hindoos would easily 
have conformed to the use of English ; and they would still be glad to possess the language of their masters, the 
language which always gives weight and consequence to the Natives who have any acquaintance with it, and which 
would enable every Native to make his own rejiresentation directly to the Governor- General himself, who, it may 
be presumed, will not commonly, henceforth, be chosen fmm the lino of the Company's servants ; and therefore, may 
not speak the dialects of the country. Of what importance it might be to the public interest, that a man in that 
station should not be obliged to depend on a medium with which he is unacquainted, may readily bo conceived. 

“ It would be extremely easy for Government to establish, at a moileiate expense, in vanous parts of the pro- 
vinces, places of gratuitous instruction ^ reading and writing Knglish ; multi- 
tude.s, especially of the young, would flock to them ; and the easy books used in 
teaching, might at the same time convey obvious truths on different subjects. 
The teachers should be pei-sons of knowledge, morals, and discretion and men , 
of this character could impart to their pupils much useful information in discourse : and to facilitate the attainment; 
of that object, they might, at first, make some use of the Bengalese tongue. The Hindoos would, in time, become j 
teachers of English themselves ; and the employment of our language in public business, for which every political . 
reason remains in full force, would, in the coui'se of another generation, make it very general throughout the country. 
There is nothing wanting to the success of this plan, but the hearty patronage of Government. If they wish it to 
succeed, it can and must succeed. The introduction of English in the Administration of the Revenue, in Judicial 
proceedings, and in other business of Government, wherein Persian is now used ; and the establishment of free 
schools, for instruction in this language, w^ould insure its diffusion over the country, for the reason already suggested, 
that the interest of the Natives would induce them to acquire it. Neither would much confusion arise, even at 
first, upon such a change ; for there are now a great number of Portuguese and Bengalese clerks in the ptovinces,- 
who understand both the Hindoostanny and English languages. To employ them in drawing up petitions to 
Government, or its officers, would be no additional hardship upon the poorer people, who are now assisted in that 
way by Persian clerks ; and the opportunity afforded to others who have sufficient leisure, of learning the language 
of the Government gratuitously, would be an advantage never enjoyed under Mahomedan Rulers. 

“ With our language, much of our useful literature might, and would, in time, bo communicated. The art of 
Art of Printing great help would enable us to disseminate our writings in a way the Persians 

to disiemination of English never could have done, though their compositions had been as numerous as 
tdeas. ours. Hence the Hindoos would see the great use we make of reason om 

all subjects, and in all affairs ; they also would learn to reason, they would become acquainted with the. history 


Facility of Imparting Eng- 
lish Education gratuitously, to 
supplant Persian in Adminis- 
tration, 
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of ihmr oim species, the past and present state of tlie world; tkeir affecrtions wonld gradually become in^rested 
by Tarions engaging works, composed to recommend yirtne, and to deter from vice ; the general mass of theu^ 
opinions would be rectified ; and above all, they would see a better system of principles and morals. New vieM 
of duty, as rational creatures, would open upon them ; and that mental bondage in which they have long been 
holden would gradually dissolve. 

“ To thi s change, the tme knowledge, gf Nature would contribute ; and some of our easy explanations of natural 
A true knowledge of Nature pl^Hosophy might undoubtedly, by proper means, be made intelligible to 
would break the fabrick of them. Except a few Brahmins, who consider the concealment of their learning 
the Hindu Religion. as part of their religion, the people are totally misled as to the system 

and phenomena of Nature : and their errors in tliis branch of science, upon which divers important conclusions 
rest, may be more easily demonstrated to them, than the absurdity and falsehood of their mythological legends. 
From the demonstration of the true cause of eclipses, the story of Bagoo and Ketooy the dragons, who when the< 
sun and the moon are obscured, are supposed to be assaulting them, a story which has hitherto been an article 
of religious faith, productive of religious services among the Hindoos, would fall to the ground ; the removal of 
one pillar, wonld weaken the fabrick of falsehood ; the discovery of one palpable error, would open the mind 
to farther conviction ; and the progessive discovery of truths hitherto unknown, would dissipate as many super- 
stitious chimeras, the parents of false fears, and false hopes. Every branch of natural philosophy might in time b© 
introduced and diffused among the Hindoos. Their understandings would thenco be strengthened, as well as their 
minds informed, and error be dispelled in proportion. 

“But, perhaps, no acquisition in natural philosophy would so effectually enlighten the mass of the people, as 
And enlighten the Hindus introduction of the principles of Mechanics, and their application to agrii- 
by promoting mechanical in- culture and the useful arts. Not that the Hindoos are wholly destitute of 
ventions. simple mechanical contrivances. Somo manufactures, which depend upon 

patient attention and delicacy of hand, are carried to a considerable degree of perfection among them ; but for a* 
series of ages, perhaps for two thousand years, they do not appear to have made any considerable addition to the 
arts of life. Invention seems wholly torpid among them ; in a few things, they have improved by their intercoiu’se 
^h Europeans, of whose immense superiority they are at length convinced ; but this effect is partial, and not 
discernible in the bulk of the people. The scope for improvement, in this respect, is prodigious. 

“ What great accessions of wealth would Bengal derive from a people intelligent in the principles of agricul- 
Improvement in Agricul- skilled to make the most of soils and seasons, to improve the existing 

ture, Ac., would ensue by modes of culture, of pasturage, of rearing cattle, of defence against excesses 
introduction pf machinery. of drought, and of rain ; and thus to meliorate the quality of all the produce 
of the country. All these arts arc still in infancy. The husbandman of Bengal just turns up the soil with 
a diminutive plough, drawn by a couple of miserable cattle ; and if drought parches, or tho rain inundate the 
crop, ho has no resource ; he thinks he is destined to this suffering, and is far more likely to die from want, than 
to relieve himself by any new or extraordinary effort. Horticulture is also in its first stage : the various fruits and 
esculent herbs, with which Hindoostan abounds, are nearly in a state of nature; though they are planted in inclosed 
gardens, little skill is employed to reclaim them. In this respect, likewise, we might communicate information 
of material use to the comfort of life, and to tho prevention of famine. In silk, indigo, sugar, and in many other 
articles, what vast improvements might be effected by the introduction of machinery. The skilful application of 
fire, of water, and of steam, improvements which would thus immediately concern the interest of the common 
people, would awaken them from their torpor, and give activity to their minds. At present, it is wonderful to 
see how entirely they resign themselves to precedent : emtom is the s_fcroiigeBt laigi -tQ, thenu Foll owing implicitly^ 
seems to be instinctive with theiHt in small things as well as great. The path which the fii-st passenger has 
marked over the soft soil, is trodden so nndeviatingly in all its curves, by every succeeding traveller, that when 
it is perfectly beaten, it has still only the width of a single track. 

“ But, undoubtedly, tho most important communication which tho Hindoos could receive, through the medium of 
M f t t communios- language, would be ti^noydedgft pf religipruiip^iaaQjplos of which are 

tion to the Hindus, through explained in a clear, easy way, in various tracts circulating among us, and are 
English, would be Christiani- completely contained in the inestimable volume of Scriptui*o. Thenoe they 
ty, supplanting Idolatory and would be instructed in tho nature and perfections of the One True God, and in 
Superstition. the real history of man : his creation, lapsed state, and the means of his re- 

covery, on all which points they hold false and extravagant opinions ; they would see a pure, complete, and perfect 
systemii of morals and of duty, enforced by the most awful sanctions, and recommended by the most interesting 
motives ; they would learn the accouutableness of man, the final judgment ho is to undex^o, and the< J^ternal* stats 
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which is to follow. Whereyer this knowledge shonldbe recieyed, Idolatry, with all the rabble of its impure deities, 
its monsters of wood and stone, its false principles and corrnpt practices, its delusive hopes and vain fears, its 
ridiculous ceremonies and degrading superstitions, its lying legends and fraudulent impositions, would fall. The 
reasonable service of the only, and the infinitely perfect God, would be established : love to Him, peace and good- 
will towards men, would bo felt as obligatory principles. 

It is not asserted, that such effects would be immediate or universal ; but admitting them to be progressive, 

and partial only, yet how great would the change be, and how happy at length 
b^^adual^^^ offoots would outward prosperity, and internal peace of society among the Hindoos ! 

Men would bo restored to the use of their reason ; all the advantages of happy 
soil, climate, and situation, would be observed and improved ; the comforts and conveniences of life would be 
increased ; the cultivation of the mind, and rational intercourse, valued ; the people would rise in the scale of 
human beings ; and as they found their character, their state, and their comforts improved, they would prize 
more highly the security and the happiness of a well-ordered Society. Such a change would coiTect those sad 
disorders which have been described, and for which no other remedy has been proposed, nor is, in the natui’e of 
things, to bo found.” * 

Having thus propounded his scheme for regenerating India and ameliorating the intellectual, social, and moral 
Objections to Mr Qrant^s condition of the inhabitants, Mr. Charles Grant has devoted a considerable por- 
Scheme : the main objection tion of his treatise to the discussion and refutation of eight principal objections, 
being Political Danger. urged on the opposite side by those who held different views as to the aims, 

objects, and principles of the British Rule in India. Of those objections, there is one which deserves especial men- 
tion here, as it is closely connected with the progress of English education in India, and has a direct bearing upon 
its effects, so far as ^ey have shown themselves in the propaganda of the political agitation in India, which has 
during recent years been carried on by the Indian National Congress'' Put in its strongest and amplest terms, the 
objection was thus expressed : “ If the English language, if English opinions, and improvements, are introduced in 

our Asiatic possessions, into Bengal, for instance ; if Christianity, especially, is established in that quarter ; and if, 
together with these changes, many Englishmen colonize there, will not the people learn to desire English liberty 
and the English form of Government, a share in* the legislation of their own country, and commissions in the army 
maintained in that country ? "Will not the army thence become, in time, wholly provincial, officered by natives of 
India, without attachment to the Sovereign State ? Will not the people at length come to think it a hardship to be 
subject, and to pay tribute, to a foreign country ? And finally, will they not castoff that subjection, and assort their 
independence ?”t 

This question is discussed at considerable length by the author,} and he ends his discussion upon the subject 
with the following observations, in regard to the introduction of the English language as the medium of instruction 
to the people of India : — 

** In coming, as we now do, to the close of the answer to the last and most material of the objections which are 
English Language should be against the proposed scheme, that objection which questions the ex- 

introduced, and falling that, In- pediency of using the English language, it will bo proper to call to recollec- 
dian Languages may be adopt- tion what was stated in the first opening of it, — that the principle of corn- 
ed as the medium of instruction. municating our light and knowledge, and the cAanwei or mode of communica- 
tion, were two distinct things ; that the admission of the former did not depend on the choice which might be made 
of the latter, and was alone absolutely contended for. The channel of the English language, however, has been 
preferred, in the present plan, as being deemed the most ample and effectual ; and though now, also safe and highly 
advantageous. Against this channel, however, the writer thinks it possible, that reluctancies may remain when 
arguments are obviated. Strongly as he is himself persuaded, that great and peculiar advantages would flow from 
it, he nevertheless would do injustice to the cause for which he pleads, if he were to suspend its success entirely 
upon the adoption of this mode. The channel of the country languages, though less spacious, less clear, less cal- 
culated to transmit the general light of our opinions, our arts and sciences, less free also for the conveyance of the 
light of religion itself, is nevertheless so far capable of rendering this last and most important service, in which are 
essentially involved all the other proposed meliorations, that if the question were between making no attempt, or 
making it in this way, undoubtedly, there could be no hesitation. This mode ought by no means to be declined or 
neglected, if there were no other. Through the medium of the country languages, though more contracted, more 

• Printed Parliamentary Papers relating to the Affairs of India ; General, Appendix 1 ; Public (1832), pp. 60-62. 

t P- V2. 

} The remarks of Mr. Charles Grant are so interesting and instruotive, that they have been extracted verbatim, and printed in 
a later part of this work. 
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dim and distant, still something may be done, and that in a concern which is of the last importance to present and 
to future happiness. But in choosing this method, more instruments ought necessarily to be employed ; and then 
the meliorations which are so much wanted, may in time be partly efEected ; and the apprehensions which some 
may entertain from the difEusion of the English language, will have no place. But still it must be maintained, 
that for every great purpose of the proposed scheme, the introduction and use of that language would be 
most effectual ; and the exclusion of it, the loss of unspeakable benefits, and a just subject of extreme 
regret.”* 

In summing up his treatise, as to the means of improving the intellectual, moral, and social condition of the 
Mr. Grant’s Summary of his India, Mr. Charles Grant has made certain observations as the con- 

Thesis, and conclusions in re- eluding portion of his thesis. Those observations are highly interesting, as 
gard to introduction of Eng- showing the early policy of the scliome for spreading English education in 
lish Education in India. India, and what was at that time expected from it. The passages may be 

quoted here, as they are not easily accessible, being in an old Parliamentary Blue-book, printed so long ago as 1832. 
They deserve perusal, both owing to their intrinsic worth and historical importance, in narrating the early phases 
of the policy of English education in India. After stating his reasons, the author observes : — 

“ Thus, we trust, it has been evinced, that although many excellent improvements have of late years been 
Improvement of India oau be Government of our Indian territories, the moral character and 

eflfeotod by the introduction condition of the Natives of them is extremely depraved, and that the state 
of the English Language, and of society among that people is, in consequence, wi’otched. These evils have 
Christianity, been shown to lie beyond the reach of our regulations, merely, political, 

however good ; they have been traced to their civil and religious institutions ; they have been proved to inhere 
in the general spirit and many positive enactments of their laws ; and more powerfully still in the false, corrupt, 
impure, extravagant, and lidiculmm principles and tenets of their religion. Upon any of these points, it is 
conceived, that persons who either form their opinion, from actual observation, or from the current of testimony, 
will not gi'eatly dilTor; shades of distinction there may bo between them, but no^ substantial, radical contrariety. 
A remedy has been proposed for those evils ; — the introduction of our light and knowledge among that benighted 
peopb?, especially the pui'e, salutary, wise principles of our divine loligion. That remedy has appeared to be, in 
its nature, suitable and adequate ; the practicability also of applying it, has been sufficiently established ; our 
obligation to impart it lias been argued, wo would hope, convincingly, fiom the past effects of our administration 
in tliose countries, from the more iTupenous consideration of the duties wo owe to the people of them os our subjects, 
and from our own evident interest, as involved and consulted in their welfare. Our obligation has been, likewise, 
ni’gcd from another argument, the authority and command of that true religion which wo have ourselves the 
happiness to enjoy and profess.t As the leading subject of this PJssay has been inUmtionally ti'eatod, chiefly upon 
political grounds, tlio argument now mentioned has not been insisted upon at groat length ; but all its just rights 
are claimed for it, and it is transcendent and conclusive. 

“ Notiung, it would seem, besides these intrinsic properties of the pi^oposed measure, and those powerful 

extraneous motives, can be necessary to recommend the adoption of it. Tet 

From which no political some persons have appeared to tliiuk, that the improvement which they 

danger should bo anticipated. 4. i. i i i r r .1 4^ a x. • u 

allow to bo likely from tho prosecution of the suggested scheme, might, by 

producing a course of increasing prosperity, at length, open the way to cOnsoqueiices unfavourable to the stability 

of oui* Indian possessions ; these conceived consequences have also been largely examined ; and if the whole of tho 

reasoning used by tho writer has not been erroneous, they have been found to resolve themselves, at last, into 

mere apprehensions, conjecturas, and general surmises, which the causes assigned for them seem so little to warrant, 

that in proportion to the degree in which those causes may actually exist, effects propitious to the permanence, 

as well as prosperity of our Eastern Dominion, effects more propitious than our present system can generate, 

may rather be expected fixim them ; as indeed, it would not be less a phenomenon in the political than in the 

natural world, that from a root the most excellent, tho worst fruit should be produced. The principle also upon 

which such consequences ore objected, and the improvement of our Heathen subjects opposed ; the principle 

of keeping them for ever in darkness and error, lest our interest should suffer by a change, has been shown to be 

utterly inadmissible in a moral view, as it is likewise contrary to all just policy. 


• Printed Parliamentary Papers relating to the Affairs of India : General, Appendix 1; Public (1832), pp. 85, 0. 
f To disallow either the fitness of oar religion as a remedy, or our obligation to promote the knowledge of it, would be to differ 
from the reasoning of this Essay, in first prinoiplefe j and snob a difference, if any mind were influenced by it to resist the projected 
commnuicationi ought, in candoor, to be arowed. 
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“ In reasoning about things future and contingent, the writer would wish to stand remote from whatever 

should have the appearance of dogmatical decision, which, indeed, is not the 
tra^ have^em^^n superior penetration, and to speak with that diffidence of him- 

self, and deference for others, which so well become him ; he would wish to 
speak for no cause further than the truth will bear him out ; but the views he entertains of the present subject, 
afford him no other conclusions than those he has advanced, and in them he thinks he is well supported. That a 
great remedy is wanted ; that we have an excellent one in onr hands ; that it is our duty, on general and special 
grounds, to apply it ; all those are, in his apprehension, positions nearly self-evident : from these alone a strong 
presumption, he conceives, arises, that it must be our interest to make the application ; and if cogent, specific 
reasons are further adduced, to prove tliat our interest would, in fact, thus be promoted : opposition to this scheme 
ought, in his opinion, to he justified by arguments very clear and very powerful ; and such, he must honestly say, 
he has not been able to discover. 

“ This subject has not hitherto received a formal consideration ; but the objection which would resist all 

It would be odious and im- ^®**^ future inconvenience should arise from it, necessanly brings 

moral to keep India ignorant, decisive question, whether we shall, in all time to come, passively 

owing to apprehended risks to leave our subjects in the darkness, error, and moral turpitude in which they 
British Buie. grovel, 01* shall communicate to them the light of Truth, and the moans of 

melioration, and of happiness, personal and social ? The question may more properly be, — ^Whether we should keep 
our subjects in their present stato ? For if improvement ought not to be communicated to them, we should not 
he merely passive, but be careful to exclude it ; as, on the other hand, if it ought to be communicated ; or if it is 
possible that any rays of light may fortuitously break in upon them, wo should not leavo the task to others, or to 
chance, but be ourselves the dispensers of tlio now principles they receive, and regulate the administration of them. 
This question then is to determine the grand moral and political principle, by which wo shall henceforth, and in 
all futiiro generations, govern and deal with our Asiatic subjects. Whether wo shall make it our study to impart 
to them knowledge, light, and happiness ; or, under tho notion of holding them moro quietly in subjection, shall 
seek to keep them ignorant, coiTiipt, and mutually iujni*ious, as they arc now P The question is not, whether wo 
shall resort to any persecution, to any compulsion, to any sinister moans. No; tho idea has been frequently dis- 
claimed ; it is an odious idea, abhorrent from the spirit of tnio religion ; but whether, knowing as we do tho 
falsehood and impiety of idolatiYius polytheistic superstitions; knowing the cruelties, the immoralities, the degrading 
extravagancies and impositions of the Hindoo system, wo shall silently and calmly leavo them in all the fulness 
of their operation, without telling our subjects, who ought tc> ho our children, that they are wrong, that they arc 
deluded, and hence plunged into many miseries P Whether, instead of rationally, mildly explaining to them tho 
divine principles of moral and religions truth, which have raised us in tho scale of being, and ai'e tho foundation of all 
real goodness and happiness, wo shall wink at tho stupidity which wo deem profitable to us ; and as governors, ho 
in effect, the conservators of that system which dereives the people ? Whether, in a word, wo shall do all this 
nieroly from fear, lest in emerging fi'om ignorance and eiwr, they should bo less easy to iTile, and our dominion 
over them be exposed to any risk. 

“ Tho wisdom, as well as the fairness of such a proceeding, must also be determined ; whether, on the whole, it 
would bo the best jiolicy for our own interest, even if we look only to tho natural opemtion of things : and bore, 
at least, we should he careful and clear ; for if we mistake our interest, we lose our all, tho very tiling to which 
we sacrifice other considerations : especially, it should ho pondered, whether, believing the moral govemment of the 
'world, wo can expect tho appi'obal ion and continued support of the Supremo liulor of it, by willingly acquiescing in so 
much error, so much moral and political evil, when so many just means for the alleviation of them are in our power. 

“ These are tho inquiries which this subject pi’cscnts ; the inquiries which fidelity to it, and to all tho 

interests involved in it, would not permit the writer to suppixiss when bo 

Imparting knowledge originally considei'cd it ; and tho same motives, to which ho may add, the 

moral Instruotion a strict duty , T ^ Ti. ^ • i. 1. i. j xu 1. ^ u i 1 ^ i -j 

of the Bri ti sh to India. station wherein he has since hiid tho honour to be placed, forbid 

him to keep them back now. But does he, in stating them, moan to point 
them offensively to any individual or body of men P No, — ^far from it ; tlioy were, at first, penned, as they ai*e 
now delivered, in good will and with a general aim ; in this great question he strives rather to abstract his mind 
from personal recollections ; and if it glances involuntarily at tho idea of any one who he fears may not accord 
with his sentiments, if he should esi)ecially dread to find among such any whom he particularly respects and 
loves, it is a painful wound to his feelings. He cannot wish to offend or to dispute, — ^he has no objects to serve 
by such means ; and is sufficiently aware of tho situation in which a work of this nature may place him, both 
in Europe and in India, never to have brought it forward, but from some serious sense of duty. This question is a 
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general one ; if it seem to carry in it any retrospective censure, that censure applies to the country and to the age. 
Circumstances have now called for a more particular consideration of it, and of .the result of that consideration he 
entertains encouraging hopes. Ho will not allow himself to believe, that when so many noble and beneficial ends 
may be served by our possession of an Empire in the East, we shall content ourselves with the meanest and the least, 
and for the sake of this, frustrate all the rest. He trusts we shall dare to do justice, liberal justice, and be per- 
suaded, that this principle will carry us to greater heights of prosperity, than the precautions of a selfish policy. 
Future events are inscrutable to the keenest speculation, but the path of duty is open, the time present is ours. 
By planting our language, our knowledge, our opinions, and our religion, in our Asiatic territories, we shall put a great 
work beyond the reach of contingencies ; we shall probably have wedded the inhabitants of those territories to this 
country ; but, at any rate, we shall have done an act of strict duty to them, and a lasting service to mankind. 

“ In considering the afEairs of the world, as under the control of the Supreme Disposer, and those distant 
territories, as by strange events, providentially put into our hands, is it not reasonable, is it not necessary, to 
conclude that they were given to us, not merely that wo might draw an annual profit from them, but that we might 
diffuse among their inhabitants, long sunk in darkness, vice and misery, the light and the benign influences of 
Truth, the blessings of well-regulated society, the improvements and the comforts of active industry ? And that, 
in prudently and sincerely endeavouring to answer these ends, we may nofc only humbly hope for some measure of 
the same success, which has usually attended serious and rational attempts for the propagation of that pure and 
sublime religion which comes from God, but best secure the protection of his providential government, of which 
we now see such awful marks in the events of tho world. 

“ In every progressive step of this work, we shall also serve tho original design with which we visited India, 

that design still so important to this country — the extension of our commerce. 
Why is it that so few of our manufactures and commodities are vended there 

xnerce will ensue irom the 

enlightenment of India. ^ot merely because tho taste of tho people is not generally formed to the use 

of them, but because they have not the means of purchasing them. The pro- 
posed improvements would introduce both. As it is, our woollens, our manufactures in iron, copper, and steel ; oui* 
clocks, watches, and toys of different kinds ; our glass-ware, and various other articles are admired there, and would 
sell in great quantities if the people were rich enough to buy them. Let invention be once awakened among them, 
let them be roused to improvements at home, let them be led by industry to multiply, as they may exceedingly, the 
exchangeable pi’oductions of their country ; lot them acquire a relish for the ingenious exertions of the human mind in 
Europe, for the beauties and refinements, endlessly diversified, of European art and science, and we shall hence obtain 
for ourselves tho supply of four-and-twenty millions of distant subjects. How greatly will our country be thus aided 
in rising still superior to all her difficulties ; and how stable, as well as unrivalled, may wo hope our commerce 
will be, when we tlius rear it on right principles, and make it the means of their extension ! It might be too 
sanguine to form into a wish, an idea most pleasing and desirable in itself, that our religion and our knowledge 
might be diffused over other dai'k portions of the globe, where Nature has been more kind than human institutions. 
This is tho noblest species of conepest, and wherever, we may venture to say, our principles and language are 
introduced, our commerce will follow. 

“ To rest in tho pi-esont state of things, or to determine that the situation of our Asiatic subjects, and our connec- 
tion with them, are such as they ought to bo foi* all time to come, seems too daring a conclusion ; and if a change, a 
groat change, be necessary, no reason can be assigned for its commencement, at any future period, which will not 
equally, nay, more strongly, recommend its commencement now. To say, that things may be left to their own 
course, or that our European Settlements may prove a sufficient nursery of moral and religious instruction for the 
Natives, will bo, in effect, to declare, that there shall bo tio alteration ; at least no effectual and safe one. 

“ The Mahomedans, living for centuries intermixed in great numbers with the Hindoos, produced no radical 
Mahomedans though for in theii’ character ; not merely because they rendered themselves dis-. 

oenturies intormixed with tho agreeable to their subjects, but because they left those subjects, during that 
Hindus, produced no radical whole period, as uninstructed in essential points as they found them. Wo are 
change in their character* called rather to imitate tho Homan Conquerors, who civilized and improved 

the nations whom they subdued ; and we are called to this, not only by the obvious wisdom which directed their 
policy, but by local circumstances, as well as by sounder principles and higher motives than they possessed. 

“ The examples also of modem European Nations pass in review before us. We are the fourth of those who 

^ . .. have possessed an Indian Empire. That of the Portuguese, though acquired 

For Bimilar reasons, the For- ^ ^ ^ ^ \ ^ 

tuguese, the Dutch, and the romantic bravery, was unsystematic and rapacious ; the short one of the 

French failed to produce a per- French was the meteor of a vain ambition ; the Dutch acted upon the prin- 
xnanent effect upon India* ciples of a selfish coznxnercial policy ; and these, under which they aipparently 
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fiourished for a time, have been the canse of their decline and fall. None of these nations sought to establish them- 
selves in the affections of their acquired subjects, or to assimilate them to their manners ; and those subjects, far 
from supporting them, rejoiced in their defeat ; some attempts they made to instruct the Natives, which had their 
use, but sordid views overwhelmed their effects. It remains for us to show how we shall be distinguished from 
these nations in the history of mankind ; whether conquest shall have been in our hands the means, not merely of 
displaying a Government unequalled in India for administrative justice, kindness, and moderation ; not merely of 
increasing the security of the subject and prosperity of the country, but of advancing social happiness, of meliorat- 
ing the moral state of men, and of extending a superior light, further than the Roman Eagle ever flew. 

“ If the novelty, the impracticability, the danger of the proposed scheme, be urged against it, these objections 

cannot all be consistent ; and the last, which is the only one that could have 
Novelty of the Educational pre-supposes success. In success would lie our safety, nqt our danger. 

against its introduction. danger must he m pursuing, from ungenerous ends, a course contracted 

and illiberal ; but in following an opposite course, in communicating light, 
knowledge, and improvement, we shall obey the dictates of duty, of philanthropy, and of policy ; we shall take the 
most rational means to remove inherent, great disorders, to attach the Hindoo people to ourselves, to ensure the 
safety of our possessions, to enhance continually their value to us, to raise a fair and durable monument to the 
glory of this country, and to increase the happiness of tho human race.” * 


CHAPTER IV. 


EARLY EFFORTS FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE NATIVES OF INDIA. THE OALCDTTA 
MADRASSA FOUNDED IN 1781, AND THE SANSKRIT COLLEGE AT BENARES, 

IN 1701. LORD MINTO’S MINUTE ON EDUCATION, 1811. 

Whilst opinions and sentiments, such as those of Mr. Charles Grant, quoted in the preceding chapter, were 
Mr. Fisher’s Memoir on Edu- hobig enter! ained and discussed by philanthropic British Statesmen of the 
oation in India : written in more advanced type, in their deliberations respecting the future moral and 
1827-32. intellectual progress of the Natives of India, it is important to consider what 

had actually been done by the Government of the PJast India Company in regard to the spread of Education in 
India. Upon this part of the subject full and valuable information is contained in an elaborate Memoir, dated, 
7th February, 1827, with a Supplement, dated 23rd February, 1832, prepared under official orders, by Mr. Thomas 
Fisher, who then held the office of “ Searcher of the Becords,'^ at tho East India House, in London. This 
Memoir has been pnntcd f as an Appendix to tho Parliamentary Papers of 1832, and I will borrow extracts from 
it for the present purposes, as it is the most authoritative source of information available. 

“ The Calcutta Madrissa, or Mahomedan College, was founded at the request of several Mahomedans of distinc- 
tion, in the year 1781, by tho Governor- General, Wairen Hastings, Esquire, 
Madrassa founded provided a building for it, at his own expense, amounting to Rs. 57,745, 

but which was afterwards charged to the Company. The Bengal Goveiiiment, 
also, at the recommendation of Mr. Hastings, assigned lands of the estimated value of Rs. 29,000 per annum, for 
.the support of tho Institution. Tho original intention of the Founder appears to have been, to promote the 
‘study of tho Arabic and Persian languages, and of the Mahomedan Law, with a view, more especially, to the pro- 
iduction of well-qualified officers for the Courts of Justice. In 1785, the lands which had been granted for its support 
jwere regularly assigned by Sunnud, to be held during the pleasure of Government, to Mahomed Maiz-oo-deen, who 
I had been appointed Superior, or Guardian of the Institution, and to his successors. In this officer was vested the 
immediate management of all tho affairs of the Madrissa, and the administration of its revenues. He was directed to 
deliver in to the Committee of Revenue, monthly statements of the number of students actually maintained on the 
establishment, with their names and salaries. A Member of the Committee of Revenue was authorized and en- 
joined, once in every three months or ofteiier, to visit the Madrissa, in order to see that the building was kept in 

* Printed Parliamentaxy Papers relating to the Affairs of India: General, Appendix I } Public (lB82j, pp. 86-89. 
t Ib., pp. 395-483, 
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Beforms in 1788-91. and sub- 
Jeots of study prescribed. 


proper repair, and that, in all other respects, the efficiency of the Institution was maintained. The Nath Namm^ or 
principal officer of the Native Courts of Law, was also instructed that, whenever vacancies should arise in the 
Faujdarry courts, they should be filled from the students of the Madrissa, upon the production of certificates from 
the Superior, that the individuals nominated by him were duly qualified for their respective appointments.”* 

In 1788 and 1791 certain reforms were introduced, as to the management and working of the College, and the 

control of the Institution was placed in the hands of a Committee, and the 
following were the principal subjects prescribed for study : — ^Natural Philo- 
sophy, Theology, Law, Astronomy, Geometry, Arithmetic, Logic, Rhetoric, 
Oratory and Grammar. Subsequently, reforms and changes in the management of the Institution continued, but 
it is needless to enter into the details, beyond saying that the English language was not introduced as one of the 
subjects of study, although considerable sums of money were spent upon the Madrissa, — tho amount appropriated 
for its expenses, from its foundation in 1781 to the end of the year 1824, being no loss than Rs. 12,20,479.t 

TJie nindoo Sanskrit Colletje at Benares was projected by Mr. Jonathan Duncan, the Resident at Benares, in 
Benares Sanskrit College 1791, as a means of employing, beneficially for the country, some part of a 
founded in 179L, and the sub- surplus which the public revenues yielded over their estimated amount, 
jeots of study prescribed. Tho expense for tho first year was limited to Rs. 14,000 — but in the 

following year it was augmented to Rs. 20,000. Tho object of this Institution was tho preservation and cultivation 
of tho Laws, Litci-ature, and Religion of tho Hindoos (and more partitmlarly of their laws) in their sacred city ; a 
measure which it was conceived would bo equally ailvantagoous to the Natives, and honourable to the British 
Government among them. Tho internal discipline was to be in all respects conformable to tho DAama S/wwfrri, 
in tho Chapter on Education, and the prescribed course of studies in tho College comprehended Theology and 
Ritual, Medicine, including Botany, &c.. Music, Mechanics, Arts, Grammar, Pmsody, and Sacred Lexicography, 
Mathematics, Metaphysics, Logic, Law, History, Ethics, Philosophy and Poetry. 

Changes and reforms were made from time to time in this Institution, and a considerable amount of money was 
spent upon it, the pecuniary aid given by Government, from its foundation in the year 1791 to the end of tho year 
1824, being no less than Rs. 6,74,00().{ 

On the Gth of Maich, 1811, Lord Minto, the then Governor-General, wrote a Minute § on the subject of 

Education in India, and, as it forms an important document connected with 
LordMinto's Minute on Bdu- policy of the British Rule in regard to Education, some significant 

cation, dated 0th March, 1811. j v j ^ u a ± • ‘x i.- i. at. 

passages may be quoted fixim it, as showing the beneficent spirit which then 

prevailed in the Counsels of Government. Tho Governor-General observed : — 

“ It is a common remark, that science and liteiatui’o are in a progi’cssivo state of decay among the Natives of 

India. From every inquiry which I have been enabled to make on this 
Decay of Learning in India, i^itei-esting subject, that remark appears to mo but too well founded. The 
number of the learned is not only diminished, but tho circle of learning, even among those who still devote thorn- 
selves to it, appears to be considerably contractcil. The abstract sciences ai*e abandoned, polite literature neglected, 
and no branch of learning cultivated butwhat is connected with the peculiar religious doctrines of -the people. 
The immediate consetiuence of this state of things is, tho disuse, and even actual loss, of many valuable books ; 
and it is to ho apprehended, that unless Government interpose with a fostering hand, tho rivival of Letters may 
shortly become hopeless, from a want of hooks, or of pei-sons capable of explaining them. 

“ The principle cause of tho present neglected state of Litemture in India is to be traced to tho want of that 

ODcoaragomciit which was formerly afToiiled to it by Princes, Chieftains, and 
And itB Causes,— Want of individuals under the Native Unvemnient. Such encouragement 

Patronage. must always operate as a strong iiiceutivo to study and litei’aiy oxertioiu, but 

especially in India, where the learned professions have little, if any, other support. The justness of these observa- 
tions might bo illnstratcd by a detailed consideration of the former and present state of Science and Litemture 
at the three principal scats of Hindoo learning, viz., Benares, Tijrhoot, and Nuddea. Such a review would bring 
before ns the liberal patronage which was formerly bestowed, not only by Princes, and others in power and 
authority, but also by the Zemindars, on persons who had distinguished themselves by the successful cultivation 
of Letters at those places. It would equally bring to onr view tho present neglected state of learning at those 
once-celebrated places ; and wo should have to remark with regret that tho cultivation of lettera was now oon6nod 
to the few surviving persons who had been patronized by the Native Princes and others, under the former Govern- 

• Printed P»rMamwitaty Paper, routing to the ACaira of IndU; Oentral, Appendix t j Public (1832), pp. 386, 887. 
t Ib., pp. 898, 899. t «•» PP- 899-401. S P- 
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ments, or to such of ihe immediate descendants of those persons as had imbibed a lore of science from their 
parents. 

** It is seriously to be lamented that a nation particularly distingnished for its love, and successful cultivation 
of Letters in other parts of the Empire, should have failed to extend its fostering care to the Literature of the 
Hindoos, and to aid in opening to the learned in Europe the repositories of that literature. 

“ It is not, however, the credit alone of the national character which is afEected by the present neglected state 
.IP ^ ^ X. ^ of learning in the East. The ignorance of the Natives in the different classes 

India obstructs good Govern- society, arising from the want of proper education, is generally acknow- 
ment, and is conducive to ledged. This defect not only excludes them as individuals from the enjoyment 
crime. 2A\ those comforts and benefits which the cultivation of letters is naturally 

calculated to afford, but operating, as it does, throughout almost the whole mass of the population, tends materially 
to obstruct the measures adopted for their better Government. Little doubt can be entertained that the prevalence 
of the crimes of perjury and forgery, so frequently noticed in the Ofiicial Reports, is in a great measure ascribable, 
both in the Mahomedans and Hindus, to the want of due instruction in the moral and religious tenets of their 
respective faiths. It has been even suggested, and apparently not without foundation, that to this uncultivated 
state of the minds of the Natives is in a great degree to be ascribed the prevalence of those crimes which were 
recently so great a scourge to the country. 

“ The latter offences against the peace and happiness of Society have, indeed, for the present, been materially 

checked by the vigilance and energy of the police, but it is probably only by 
the more general diffusion of knowledge among the great body of the people, 
that the seeds of these evils can be effectually destroyed.'* * 

The Goveronr-Generars Minute, after suggesting the principles of a scheme for promoting and maintaining 
Observations as to Revival of among the Hindus, contains the following observations in regard to 

Iieaming among the Mahome-. Mahomedans in particular : — 

dans, in Lord Minto’s Minute “ It will be observed that, in the foi*egoing remarks, I have confined myself 
of 1811 . almost exclusively to the plan necessary to bo adopted for the restoration of 

Hindu science and literature. • Considerations similar to those which have weighed with me in recommending that 
plan, would naturally induce me to propose similar arrangements for the revival of Letters among our Mahomed an 
subjects, and the more general diffusion of knowledge among that part of the community. With the difference 
only in the population of Hindus and Mahomedans, all the arguments which have been above stated in support of 
the arrangements proposed to be adopted for the propagation of knowledge among the former, would equally apply 
to similar institutions for the benefit of the Mahomedans. A sentiment of deference, however, for the Honourable 
Court of Directors restrains me from recommending any extension of the plan until their orders shall have been 
received on the subject generally of this Minute. I deem it, therefore, sufficient to add, on the present occasion, 
that Mahomedan Colleges might be beneficially established at Bhaugulpore, Jounpore (where Persian and Arabic 
literature formerly flourished), and at some place in the Ceded and Conquered Piwinces ; and that it might be 
advisable to reform the Madrissa, or Mahomedan Collegiate Institution at Calcutta, on the principles recommended 
with respect to the Hindu Colleges.” f 


Which can be remedied by 
Education. 


* Printed Parliamentary Papers relating to the Affairs of India: Oeneralf Appendix 1$ PuUxc (1882), p. 484. 
t Jb., p. 485. 
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CHAPTER V. 

[FIRST LEGISLATIVE PROVISION FOR PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN INDIA. ACT OP PARLIAMENT, 
53 GEO. III., C. 165. DESPATCH OF THE COURT OF DIRECTORS, DATED 3rd JUNE, 

1814, ON IJDUCATION. EARLY EDUCATIONAL EFFORTS OF THE MISSIONARIES. 

LORD MOIRA’S EDUCATIONAL MINUTE OP 2nd OCTOBER, 1815. 

It will be observed, from the narrative contained in the preceding chapter, that, whilst daring the thirty 
Public instruction not yet from the foundation of the Calcutta Madrassa, in 1781, dovm to the time 

recognized as part of a settled when Lord Minto recorded his Minute of 6th March, 1811, individuals of high 
State Policy. official rank in the Administration of India were not altogether oblivious of the 

moral duty and administrative necessity of spreading knowledge among the people of India, no systematic effort 
was made to place the education of the Natives upon a firm and organized footing, as a part of the State 
Policy. There was indeed, a vast and powerful section of Anglo-Indian Administrators, who were far from 
conceding that Public Instruction should either be undertaken by the State, or, was free from serious political 
dangers to the security df British dominion in India. The only effect yet given to the policy of educating the 
Natives of India consisted in the foundation of the Calcutta Madrassa by Warren Hastings, in 1781, and of the 
Sanskrit College at Benares, by Mr. Jonathan Duncan, in 1791. But both these Institutions were, on the one hand, 
purely Oriental in their course of studies (as has been described in the preceding chapter), and on the other hand, 
their main object was to provide a regular supply of qualified Hindu and Mahomedan law-officers for the judicial 
administration. The proposals contained in Lord Minto’s Minute of 6th March, 1811, in regard to the establish- 
ment of Hindu Colleges, in Nuddea and Tirhoot, proceed upon principles similar to those of the Sanskrit College 
at Benares ; but those proposals seem to have remained in abeyance for some years, as will be shown hereafter, 
and finally, they took the form of the establishment of a Hindu Sanskrit College at Calcutta. 

Meanwhile, important events were taking place in England in regard to the renewal of the East India Com- 

_ ^ ^ pany’s Charter by the British Parliament, and since they have an important 

Inquiry by Parliament into [ ^ r t v j i i • xi. 

Indian affairs, and renewal of bearing upon the general advancement of India, and mark an epoch in the 

the B. I. Company's Charter, history of the educational policy of the British rule in India, a short account 
by Act 63, Geo. Ill, 0.166, in transactions of that period will not be out of place here. As early as 

the year 1808, while the House of Commons appointed a Select Committee to 
enquire into the state of affairs of the East India Company, Mr. Dundas, on the part of the Board of Control and 
the Crown, suggested to the Directors the propriety of endeavouring, without delay, to come to an understanding on 
the subject of a new Charter, in order that it might be submitted to the early consideration of Parliament, Nego- 
tiations between the Government and the Directors of the Company ended in failure, and “ on the 22nd of March, 
1813, Lord Castlereagh submitted to the House of Commons a scries of thirteen resolutions, containing the leading 
provisions, which it was proposed to embody in an Act renewing the Company’s Charter. Most of the questions 
discussed were then novel, and both the dangers apprehended by the one party, and the expectations entertained 
by the other, made it necessary for the Legislature to proceed with the utmost caution. Information was sought 
from all quarters, and whole volumes of evidence were taken from those who wore supposed most competent to give 
it. In the debates which afterwards ensued, there were few speakers of eminence in either house who did not 
deliver their sentiments, and deem them of so much importance as to justify the subsequent revisal and publication 
of their speeches. So great, however, has been the progress of Political Economy as a science, and so strong the 
light which has been thrown upon it by experience, since this famous debate, that many of the propositions most 
elaborately argued, are now regarded as truisms, and much of the alarm sounded is felt to be mere exaggeration. 
The result is, therefore, the only thing which now possesses much historical interest, and nothing more is necessary 
here than to give a very brief analysis of the most important sections of the Act, 53 Geo. Ill, c. 156, which, while 
essentially modifying and curtailing the privileges formerly possessed by the Company, renewed their Charter for 
another period of twenty years, to be computed from the 10th day of April 1814.” * 


* Beveridge’s Eiatory of India Yol. III., pp. 8, 4. 
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Statutory recognition of the 
Policy of Education in India. 


Lord Castlereagh’8 Besolu- 
tion recognizing the duty of 
Great Britain to educate the 
Eatives of India, passed by 
Parliament in 1813. 


It is not necessary for the present purposes to give an account of the various provisions of the Act relating to 

the administration and trade of India, but it is desirable to describe the pro- 
viKions of the Act, so far as they related to the education of India, as they 
mark the first definite step taken by the State in this direction, in the shape 
of logislativo affirmation of the educational policy of the British Rule in India — policy which till then was far 
from being founded on a sound and stable basis. A passage from Mr. Beveridge’s History of India (vol. Ill, p. 6) 
may bo quoted here as containing the requisite information. Speaking of the provisions of the Act 53, Geo. 
Ill, c. 155, which was passed in 1813, he goes on to say: — 

“ The above provisions for opening and regulating the trade with India constitute the main features in the 

Act, but there were others not of a commercial nature which met with strenu- 
ous opposition, and were denounced by many as dangerous in the exti'eme, 
if not absolutely incompatible with the existence of the British power in 
India. After reading the earnest and virulent declamation dii*ccted against 
the 13th Resolution jiroposod by Lord Castleroagh, one is surprised, and at 
the same time relieved, on finding that, botli as it was originally expressed and as it now stands embodied in the 
43id Section of the Act, it pledged the Legislature to nothing more than the following simple pi'oposition : That ‘ it 
is the duty of this country to promote the interest and happiness of the native inhabitants of the British dominions 
in India, and such nienHures ouglit U) be adopted as may tend to the introduction among them of useful knoivledge, 
and of religious and moral imprfjvenicnt ; and in furtherance of the above objects, sufficient facilities ought to bo 
afFoi*ded by law to persons desiitms of going to and remaining in India, for the purpose* of accomplishing those 
■ benevolent dc’signs, so as the authority of the Local Goveimments, itispecting the intercourse of Kuropcans with the 
interior of tlie country, bo pi-eservcd, and the pnnciples of the Bntish Government, on which the natives of India 
have liitherto reslied for the free exercise of their I'oligion, be inviolably maintained.’ In order to give effect to 
this declaration, the Section pi*occed8 to enact, that ‘ peinsons desirous of going to and remaining in India for the 
above purposes,’ or ‘ for other lawful piii*po8es,* should apply for permission to the Court of Directors, who should 
either grant it, or, in the event of refusal, transmit the application, within one month of the receipt of it, to the 
Boanl of Contivl, who wore empowered finally to dispose of it. All persons obtaining permission, whether from 
the (’ourt or from thcj Board, were to bo furnished by the Dii’ectoi‘s with certificates, entitling them, ‘ so long as 
they shall pniperly conduct tlieiiisclves, io the countenane.o and protection of the several Governments of the said 
Company in the Bast Indies, and jiarts aforesai<l, in their respective pursuits, subject to all such provisifuis and 
restrictions as are now in foree, or may liereaftcr be judged nccessaiy with regard to persons residing in India.’ 

I The only pecuniary provision made in conneciion with this Section, was the allotment of a sum of not less than 
! £ 10,000 annually, for the ‘ revival and improvement of literature, and the encoumgement of the leamed natives 
of India, and for the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the 
British territories in Tnilia.’ Such a sum, paltry as it was, vras not permitted to do the good which might liave been 
expected from it, and instead of bedng employed in instnieting the Natives generally, continued for many ycazs 
to be partly ])aid away to learned Mahomedans and Hindus, for explaining and inculcating their rosjiective dogmas, 
and partly allowed to accumulate, as if expendituro for native education were impracticable or useless.* ” 

The abovementioned Section, 43, of the Act of Parliament, St. 53 Geo. III., Chap. 155, may be said to rej)resent 

the begiiining of a new epoch in the history of public education in India, and, 
Section 48, Statute 63, Goo. the firot legislative enactment in that behalf, possesses historical value 

and interest, as indicating, in formal language, the early policy of public 
instruction as part of the administration of the Bidtish Rule. The Section 


III., C. 166, quoted as mark- 
ing a new epoch. 


runs in the following words : — 

“ And bo it fiii'thor enacted, that it shall bo lawful for the Governor-General in Council to direct that out 
of any surplus which may romain of the rents, revenues, and profits arising from the said territorial acquisitions, 
after defraying the expenses of the military, civil, and commercial establishments, and paying the interest of the debt, 
in manner hereinafter provided, a sum of not loss than one lac of rupees in each year shall be sot apart and applied 
to the revival and improvement of Literature, and the encouragement of the learned natives of India, and for the 
introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British territories in India ; 
and that any schools, public leoturos, or other institutions, for the purposes aforesaid, which shall be founded at 
the Presidencies of Fort William, Fort St. George, or Bombay, or in any other parts of the British territoiies in 
India, in virtue of this Act, shall bo governed by such Regulations as may from time to time bo made by the said 


* Beveridge's History of India, Vol. HI., pp. 4, 5. 
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Govemor-Oeneral in Council ; subject, nevertheless, to such powers as are herein vested in the said Board of 
Commissioners for the Affairs of India, respecting colleges and seminaries ; provided always, that all appointments 
to offices in such schools, lectureships, and other institutions, shall be made by or under the authority of the 
Governments within which the same shall be situated.’* 

In a letter dated the 6th September, 1813, the Court of Directors called the attention of tlie Govemor- 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ General in Council to the above Section of the new Act of Paidiamont, and 

The first Despatch of the . , , . , , ^ 

Court of Directors to the Go- Promised to take an early opportunity of commimicatwig thfiir. instructions 

vernor-General, dated 3rd mode in which ** the wiso and liberal intention of the LegialAture 

June, 1814, conveying direc- in thi s respect should bo accomplished.” Accordingly, on the 3rd June, 1814, 
tions on the subject of educa- they despatched a letter to the Governor-General in Council upon the 

subject. That letter appears to be the first Official Despatch addressed by 
the Court of Dii»ectors to the authorities in India, on the subject of education, and possesses much historical 
interest, as showing the earliest beginning of the State policy in regard to the nature of the measures which might 
be adopted for the education of the people of India. Some passages from the letter may be quoted here with 
advantage : — 

“ In our letter of the Gfch September last, in the Public Department, we directed your attention generally 

XI. j ^ i-he 43rd Clause in the Act of the 53rd of the King, by which our Governor- 

Directions as to the mode of . . ® 

giving effect to Sec. 43, of Sta- Creneral in Council is empowered to direct that a sum of not less than one lac 
tute 53, Geo. III., C. 166. of rupees, out of any surplus revenues that may remain, shall be annually 

applied to the revival and improvement of Literature, and the encouragement 
of the learned natives of India. We purpose in this Despatch to convey to you our sentiments as to the mode in 
whieh it will be advisable you should proceed, and the measures it may be proper you should adopt with reference 
to that subject. In the consideration of it, we have kept in view those peculiar circumstances of our political 
relation with India which, having necessarily transferred all power and preeminence from Native to European 
Agency, have rendered it incumbent upon us, from motives of policy as well as fi'om a piincijile of justice^ to 
consult the feelings, and oven to yield to the prejudices, of the Natives, whenever it can bo done with safety to our 
dominions. 


“ The clause presents two distinct propositions for consideration : Firsty the encouragement of the learned 
Two objects of the Clause in India, and the revival and improvement of Literature ; secondly y the 

the Act of Parliament,— can- promotion of a knoAvledge of the sciences amongst the inhabitants of that 
not be gained by establishing country. Neither of these objects is, vfo apprehend, to bo obtained through 
Colleges. medium of public Colleges, if established under the rules, and u])()n a plan 

similar to those that have been founded at our Universities, because the Natives of caste and of reputation will not 
submit to the subordination and discipline of a College ; and wo doubt whether it would bo practicable to devise 
any specific plan which would promise the successful accomplishment of the objects under consideration. Wo are 
inclined to think that the mode by which the learned Hindoos might bo disposed to concur with us in prosecuting 
those objects, would bo by our leaving them to the practice of an usage, long established amongst them, of giving 
instruction at their own houses, and by our encouraging them in the exercise and cultivation of their talents, by 
the stimulus of honorary marks of distinction, and in some instances by grants of pecuniary assistance. 

“ In a political point of view, considerable advantages might, wo conceive, be made to flow from the measure 
Political aspect of Education ^ should bo conducted with due attention to the usages and habits 

with respect to the feelings of the Natives. They are known to attach a notion of sanctity to the soil, the 
the Natives as to the sanctity buildings, and other objects of devout resort, and particularly to that at 
of Benares. Benares, which is regarded as the central point of their religious worship, and 

as the great repository of their learning. The possession of this venerated city, to which every class and rank of 
the Hindoos is occasionally attracted, has placed in the hands of the British Government a pow erful instrument of 


connexion and conciliation, especially with the Mahrattas, who are more strongly attached than any other to the 
supposed sanctity of Benares. Deeply impressed with these sentiments, we desire that your attention may be 
directed in an especial manner to Benares, and that you call upon your public representatives there to report to you 
what ancient establishments are still existing for the diffusion of knowledge in that city ; what branches of science 
and literature are taught there ; by what means the professors and teachers are supported ; and in what way their 
present establishments might be improved to most advantage. In the pursuit of this information they will have 
opportunities of obtaining a knowledge of individual characters, which may enable them to point out to your notice 
those natives with whom it might be desirable you should consult, and through whose instrumentality the liberal 
intentions of the Legislature might most advantageously be advanced 
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“ We are mformed that there are in the Sanscrit language many excellent systems of ethics, with Codes of 

Laws and compendinins of the duties relating to every class of the people, 

Sanskrit Xiearning to be en- etudy of which might be useful to those natives who may be destined for 
Goiiraffed. ” 

the Judicial Department of Government. Thei'e are also many tracts of 

merit, we are told, on the virtues of plants and drugs, and on the application of them in medicine, the knowledge 
of which might prove desirable to the European practitioner; and there are treatises on Astronomy and Mathema- 
tics, including Geometry and Algebra, which, though they may not add new lights to European science, might be 
made to foim links of communication between the natives and the gentlemen in our seiwice, who are attached to 
the Observatory and to tlie Department of Engineers, and by such intercourse the Natives might gradually be 
led to adopt the modeini improvements in tlioso and other sciences. With a view to these several objects, we 
have determined that due encoiir'agement should bo given to such of our servants, in any of those departments, as 
may be diH])OBed to a]>ply tliemsolves to the study of the Sanskrit language, and wo desire that the teachers, who 
may bo employed under your authority for this pui*pose, may be selected from those amongst the Natives who 
may have made some prohcioncy in the sciences in (jnestion, and that their rocompeusc should be liberal. 

“ We encourage ourselves to hope, that a foundation may in this w^ay be laid for giving full effect in the 
com*so of time to the liberal intentions of tlic Legislatai'c , and we shall consider the money that may be allotted to 
this service as beneficially employed, if it should prove the means, by an impr'ovod intercourse of the Europeans with 
the Natives, to produce those retM’])rocal feelings of regard and respect which are essential to the permanent interests 
of the iintisli Empire in India.” * 

Such were the earliest instructions issued by the Coui*t of Dii*ector*8 to the authorities in India on the subject 

Three noticeable points in education. They represent the embryonic or infantile stage of the policy' 
the Despatch of the Court of of spreading Education and eTilightenment among the people of India. Three 
Directors, dated 3rd June, important points are, however, noticeable in them ; tliat they are confined 

to the promotion of Sanskidt learning among the Hindus; secoiidly, that they 
ontiroly ignore the interests of the Mahomedan Community, and of their learning and sciences, contained' in Arabic 
and Pci*8ia7i works ; and, thirdly^ tliat tliey do not afford the least indication of any intention to introduce a 
knowledge of the English langnuge, literatim*, o,iid scioncf*s among the people of India. 

At tile time when the Despatch iin’ived, the Government of India was engaged in the war with Nepal, and 

subsequently in tranqnilising Central India, and the expense and financial 

Oimssion to act upon the ej^ijaiTassmonts entailed by these measures, prevenUnl immediate attention 
Charter of 1813. ^ \ r a. * 

being paid to the views of the Court of Director in rogoi'd to education, and 

the Indian Government, during tins period, seems to have had no settled policy or oven intention on the subject 

of education. 

“ About this time a new stimulus began to be applied to the cause of education in India, of a nature which has 

been steadily incroasing in power fi’om that day to this; which is growing, 
which it is impossible to foresee the result. It would unreasonably 
prolong this Note to attempt to give any history of Missionary enterprise in 
this country, except in so far as it bears ujion educational progross, but tlio alliance of the two had been celebrated 

in 1813, and the fruits of tlio alliance were now to appear. Towards the end of 1799, two Baptist Missionaries; 

Maishman and Ward, of small means and humble origin, landed in Calcutta, with the intention of joining Mr. 
Carey, who had been dejmtod thither by the same Society about six years previously. Being provided with no 
license from the East Imlia Company, and fearfnl of being sent back to England, they settled themselves in the 
small Danish Settlement of Serampur. Their professed object was convorsioTi, and if, ridicule f iu England or dis- 
couragement in India could have thwarted them, their efforts would have been short-lived. Not that the Govemor- 
Gteneral personally was inclined to treat them ivith rigour. On the contrary, Lord Wellesley appointed Mr, Carey 
Sanscrit Professor in the newly-established College of Fort William, and generally seems to have held an even balance 
between the section represented by Mr, Charles Grant and Sir John Shore on the one hand, and the anti- educational 
party on the other. In 1807, however, the little colony had a narrow escape. Certain addresses to the Hindus and 
Mussalmans, published at Seramporo, and marked by more fervour than discretion, attracted the attention of Lord 
Minto’s Government, and an order was passed that the Press, and those who maintained it, should bo removed to 
surveillance at Calcutta. The order was withdraivn at the instance of the Danish Government, and on the 
receipt of a temperate and respectful memorial from the missionaries, who regretted the publications complained 


* Printed Parliamentary Paperfl relating to the Affairs of India: Oeneralj Appendix I j Tnhlic (1832), pp. 486, 487. 

t See Edinburgh Meview^*^ Indian Mi 9 $ion$,** 1808. 
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of, and promised to issue no more of a similar character. But the warning was nnmistakeable, and the pfO- 
ceedings of the Government were approved by the Court of Directors, in a despatch (dated 7th September^ 1808 ) 
which contains their first declaration of strict religious neutrality, and of the refusal to add the influence of 
authority to any attempt made to propagate the Christian religion. From that date until the renewal of the 
Charter in 1813, t he M ission was contemptuously tolerated by the local authorities ; but its labours were incessant, 
it continued the Printing Press, and edited a series of Vernacular works for educational purposes, and by 1815, it 
had established no less than 20 schools in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, containing about 800 native children. 
The Calcutta Benevolent Institution, founded in 1809, for the instruction of poor Christian and other children, 
still remains as a monument of the Mission’s exertions. 

“ On his return from the North-Western Provinces, Lord Moira issued, on the 2nd October, 18l5, a Minute 

declaring his solicitude for the moral and intellectual condition of the Natives, 
and his anxiety to see established and maintained some system of public 
education. He thought that the humble but valuable class of village school- 
masters claimed the first place in the discussion, and that the efforts of Govemment should be directed to the 
improvement of existing tuition, and to the diffusion of it to places and persons now out of its reach. The Minute 
was followed by a direct application to the Court of Directors for permission to encourage schools formed on 
princii)les altogether different from the Oriental Tnstitutions, which alone, up to that date, had enjoyed the regular 
support of Government. In November, 1815, Lord Moira visited the little colony at Serampore, a step worth 
recording, as the first kind of direct encouragement, which Missionary effort in behalf of education had received 
from a Governor- General of India.”* 


Lord Moira’s Educational 
Minute of 2nd October, 1816. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ORIGIN OF ENGLISH EDUCATION.— THE “ VIDYALAYA ” OR ANGLO-INDIAN COLLEGE 
FOUNDED BY HINDUS OP CALCUTTA IN 1816.— RAJA RAM MOHUN ROY’S 
ADVOCACY OF ENGLISH EDUCATION.— COMMITTEE OP PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION ESTABLISHED IN CALCUTTA IN 1823.— ITS 
PROCEEDINGS UP TO THE END OF 1831. 


Tlie subject of Education seems to have been regarded with much apathy by the authorities in India at the 

time when the Court of Directors sent their first Eductional Despatch of 
1814, and no significant measures seem to have been adopted for some years 
to fulfil the intentions of the Act of Parliament abovementioned. The more 
advanced section of the Hindu community, however, seem to have been alive 
to the expediency and benefit of introducing a knowledge of the English 
literature and sciences among their countrymen, and in the year 1816 some 
of the native gentlemen of Calcutta, possessing wealth, intelligence, and public spirit, associated together and 
subscribed a capital sum of Rs. 113,179, to found a Seminary for the instruction of the sons of Hindus in the 
European and Asiatic languages and sciences. The institution was called the Vidyalaya or Anglo-Indian College, 
and represents the first effort made by the natives of India themselves, for the education of their children in the 
English language and literature. The origin of the institution is extremely interesting, and may be described in 
the words of Rev. A. Duff, D.D., in his evidence before a Select Committee of the House of Lords, on the 3rd 


Apathy of the Indian Govern- 
ment towards English Edu- 
cation, and zeal of the advanced 
Hindus who founded the 
Vtdyalayaf^^ or Anglo-Indian 
College at Calcutta in 1816. 


June, 1853. He said : — 

“ English Education was in a manner forced upon the British Government ; it did not itself spontaneously 
Origin of English Education originate it. The system of English Education commenced in the following very 
in India. Mr. David Hare simple way in Bengal. There were two persons who had to do with it, one was 
and Baja Bam Mohun Boy. David Hare, and the other was a Native, Ram Mohun Roy. In the year 


4 


• Education in British India^griqr ^ W54 ..iBy^Arther Howell. Esquire, pp. 8.9. 
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1815, they were in consultation one evening with a few friends, as to what should be done with a view 
to the elevation of the native mind and character. Ram Mohun Boy's pi'oposition was that they should 
establish an Assembly, or Convocation, in which, what are called the higher or purer dogmas of Yedontism 
or ancient Hinduism, might be taught ; in short, the Pantheism of the Yedas^ or their Upanishads^ but what 
Bam Mohun Boy delighted to call by the more genial title of Monotheism. Mr. David Hare was a watch-maker 
in Calcutta, an ordinary illiterate man himself ; but being a man of great cnerffy and strong practical sense, he 
said the plan should be to institute an English School, or College, for the instruction of native youth. Accord- 
ingly, he soon di'ow up, aiul issued a circular on the subject, which gradually attracted the attention of the leading 
Europeans, and among others, of the Chief Justice, Sir Hyde East. Being led to consider the pi'oposcd measure, 
he entered heartily into it, and got a meeting of European gentlemen asseniblod in May 1816. He invited also 
some of the influential Natives to attend. Then it was unanimously agreed that they should commence an in- 
stitution for the teaching of English to the children of the higher classes, to be designated * The Hindu College of 
Calcutta.’ A laxge Joint Committee of Europeans and Natives was appointed to carry the design into effect. 
In the beginning of 1817 the College, or rathei* school, was opened ; and it was tho very first English Seminary in 
Bengal, or even in India, as far as I know. In the Joint Committee there was a prepondemnee of Natives ; 
and partly from their inexperience and inaptitude, and pai*tly from their absurd prejudices, and jealousies, it 
was not very well managed nor very successful. Indeed, hud it not been for the untiring persevei’anco of Mr. Hare, 
it would have soon come to an end. The number of pupils enrolled at its fii'st opening was but small, not exceed- 
ing 20 ; and even, all along, for tho subsequent five or six years, tho number did not rise above GO or 70. Then it 
was, when they were well nigli in a state of total wreck, and most of the Europeans had retired from the manage- 
ment in disgust, that Mr. Haro and a few others resolved to a])ply to the Government for help, as the only means 
of saving the sinking Institution from irretrievable ruin. Tho Government, when thus appealed to, did come 
forward and pi'offcr its aid, upon cei*tain reasonable terms and conditions ; and it was in this way that tho British 
Government was first brought into active participation in the cause of English Education.”* 

Tho Institution grew in populai'ity, and soon claimed superiority over any otlier Seminury (such as Missionary 
Popularity and. suooess of Schools, &c.) a£foi‘dinginsti*uction to the Natives in the English language. Tho 
the FMyulayaY^ or Indian Report of 1825 gives a still more favourable view of the general character of 
College. tho Institution, the benefits of which tho most respectable classes of tho 

native community of Calcutta had evinced a disposition to secure to their children, by sending them to pay for 
their education, — a state of things ascribed principally to “ the diffusion of liberal ideas, and to tho euufideiieo felt 
by the parents of the pupils to tho present system of management.” Tho number of scholars was stated at 200, 
and it was added that, so long as such a number, all respectably connected, “ can be trained in useful knowledge 
and tho English language, a great impi*ovement may bo confidently anticipated in tho intellectual character of the 
jgri ncipal inhabitants of Calcatta.”t reports of 1827 and 1828 state that ” Thu studies in this Instilntion were 
natural and experimental philosophy, chemistry, mathematics, algebra, Tytler’s Elements of General History, 
Bussell’s Modorfi Europe, with Milton and Shakespeare ; that tho progress of tho students had been satisfactory ; 
that it had increased gradually, and was in the year 1828, greater than in any preceding year tho number of 
Btudonts having gradually risen to 436.;|; 

Nor was Calcutta the only place where the Hindus evinced their desire to advance English Education among 
An advanced Hindu, Joyna- their couutiymen. ** When the Governor-General visited the Upper Provinces 
rain GhoBsal, founds an Eng- in 1814, Joynaiain Ghossal, an inhabitant of Benares, pi*esented a petition to 
lish School at Benares, in 1818. jjjg Lordship, with proposals for establishing a school in tho neighbourhood of 
that city, and xequesting that Government would i*eceive in deposit tho sum of Rs. 20,000, tho legal interest of 
which, together with the revenue arising fi'om certain lands, he wished to be appropriated to the expense of the 
Institution. The design meeting with the approbation of Government, Joynarain Ghossal was acquainted there- 
with. Accordingly, in July 1818, he founded his school, appointing to the management thereof, the Rev. D. Corrio, 
Corresponding Member of the Calcutta Church Missionary Society, and a member of their Committee, and at the 
same time constituting the members of that Committee trnstees.”§ In this school the English, Persian, Hindustani 
and Bengali languages were taught, and in April 1825, the son of tho founder enhanced the endowment by a dona- 
tion of Rs. 20,000. 

* Printed Parliamentazy Papers (1852-58) : Second Report of the Select Commltteo of the Honso of Lords on Indian Territories, 
pp. 48, 49. 

t Printed Parliamentary Papers relating to the Affairs of India : General^ Appendix 1 ; Public (1882), p. 410. 

t It., p. 487. i Ib., p. 404. 
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Thus whilst the Hindas were showing readiness, zeal, and generosity towards the spread of English Educa- 
Inaotivity of the Mahome- among their countrymen, even at such an early period, the Mahomedans 


dans as to English Education. 
The Calcutta School-book So* 
ciety formed in 1817. 


seem to have remained completely dormant, and indeed, took up a hostile 
attitude towards the progress of English education among them, as will be 
shown later on. Among other efForts which wore made on behalf of educa- 
tion was the foundation of the Oalcutta SchooUhook Society. “ This institution had its origin in the year 1817, 
and was formed with a view to the promotion of the moral and intellectual improvement of the Natives, by the 
diffusion among them of useful elementary knowledge. The plan of the Society carefully excludes all means 
calculated to excite religious controversy ; and its affairs are conducted by a Committee composed of English 
gentlemen, Mahomedans, and Hindus, in about equal proportions. In May, 1821, the Society, having at that time 
put into circulation 126,446 copies of various useful works, found its finances in so low a state as to render it 
necessary to seek assistance from the Government, which assistance was immediately granted, to the extent of 
Rs. 7,000. An annual gi'ant of Rs. 6,000, in aid of the Institution, was also ordered, accompanied by the most 
unreserved expression of the Government’s satisfaction with the plan and object of the Society, and with the 
mode in which its affairs appeared to have been conducted.” * 

The most significant measure adopted by Government at that period was the foundation of the Calcutta 
The Calcutta Sanskrit Col- Sanskrit College, in lieu of the two Colleges in Nuddea and Tirhoot, 

lege founded by Government which had been projected in Lord Minto’s Minute of 1811, from which pas- 
at the suggestion of Mr. H. H. sages have already been quoted in this work. “ On the 21st of August, 1821, 
Wilson, in 1821. Governor- General in Council having taken into consideration the state of 

the projected Institutions for the advancement of Hindu Literature in Nuddea and Tirhoot, the failure of which 
appearing to admit of no doubt, it was considered that the Government was relieved from the pledge given in 
1811, for the establishment of those insiitutions. A communication from Mr. H. H. Wilson, a member of the 
Benares Committee, was at the same time brought upon record, containing several reasons for abandoning the 
design of forming Colleges in Nuddea and Tirhoot, and suggesting instead thereof, the foundation at the Presi- 
deTicy of a similar Institution to that of Benares, but upon a larger scale. The necessity for European Superin- 
tendence, the facility with which it might bo obtained in Calcutta, the accessibility of that city to all parts of 
India, together with several other reasons suggested by Mr. Wilson, determined the Governor- General in Council 
to adopt the measure proposed by that gentleman, and establish in Calcutta a Hindu College similar to that at 
Benares, under a Committee of Superintendence.” f 

During this period the subject of education appears to have engaged special attention of the Government, 

and active measures were adopted to place public instruction upon an orga- 
Committee of Public Instruc- ui^cd footing as a part of the state administration. “On the 17th July 

1823, the Governor- General in Council took into consideration a Note or 
Memorandum, on the subject of Education and of tlie improvement of the morals 
of the Natives of India, which had been prepared and submitted to them by Mr. Holt Mackenzie, their Secretary 
in the TeiTitorial Department, and which is recorded on the proceedings of that date. In pursuance of suggestions 
contained in the paper abovemoritioned, the Bengal Government resolved to form a General Committee of Public 
Instruction at the Presidency, for the purpose of ascertaining the state of education in the territories under the 
Bengal Presidency, and of the public institutions, designed for its promotion, and of ‘ considering, and from 
time to time submitting to Government the suggestion of such measures as it might appear expedient to adopt 
with a view to the better instruction of the people, to the introduction among them of useful knowledge, 
and to the improvement of their moral character.’ ”J The annual sum of one Inc of rupees, whi^h by the Act of 
Parliament, 53, Geo. Ill, C. 155, was appropriated to the purposes of education, was placed at the disposal 
of the Committee, which from this period must be regarded as the sole organ of the Government in everything 
that concerns public instruction. 

Soon after the Committee had entered upon its deliberations, a most significant event occurred, which, on the 

one hand, throws light upon the condition of advancement and enlightenment 
at which some of the more prominent Hindus of Bengal had arrived, in regard 
to their desire to acquire a knowledge of English literature and sciences, 
and, on the other hand, shows the comparative apathy of the Government 
towards the introduction of the English language and literature among the 
people of India. Just as the Hindus of Calcutta were foremost in founding 


tion appointed at Calcutta in 
1823. 


Most significant Protest by 
enlightened Hindus, through 
j Baja Bam Mohun Boy, in 1828, 
^ against expenditure of Money 
on Sanskrit Learning instead 
of English Eduoation. 


* Printed Parliamentary Papers relating to the Affairs of India : General, Appendix 1 $ Public (1882), p. 406. 
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the Vidyalaya^ or Anglo-Indian College, in 2816, for educating their sons in the English language, literature and 
sciences, so they were now foremost in protesting against the measures which the Government was then adopting 
to devote further funds to the promotion of Sanskrit learning in the Sanskrit College at Calcutta. “ In December 
1823, (Raja) Ram Mohun Roy addressed the Governor- General, in the name of his countrymen, expressing an opinion 
adverse to the supposed object of the British Government, in the foundation of this College in Calcutta, which he 
considered as calculated only to pci'potuato a species of literature, which was, in his judgment, and that of those 
whom ho roj)resented, utterly worthless, and recommending, instead thereof, the employment of Europeans of 
character to instruct the Natives of India in mathematics, natural philosophy, chemistry, anatomy, and those 
other useful sciences, wliich the nations of Europe had canned to a pitch of perfection, that had raised them above 
the inhabitants of other parts of the world. (Raja) Ram Mohun Hoy particularly adverted to that period in the 
history of Great Britain, when Lord Bacon is considered, as having by his writings, set aside the legendary lore of 
the dark ages, and introduced true science in its stead.” 

Raja Ram Mohun Hoy was a distinguished patriot, having the improvement of his countrymen sincerely at 

heart, and was sufficiently well ac([iiainted, both with Oriental and European 

Bishop Heber 8 opinion of jiteraturc, to be able to form a correct opinion of their relative value. Speak- 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy. t ^ i . 

ing of him, and of his address to Lord Amherst, against Oriental studies, 

Bishop Ileber, in a letfer to Sir Wilmot Jlarton, dated March, 1824, published in the Appendix, tohis/m^maZ, said : 

Ram Mohun Roy, a learned Native, wlio has sometitnes been called, though, I fear, without reason, a Chiistian, 

I'cmonst rated against this .system last year, in a paper which he sent me to be put int(i Lord Amherst’s hands, and 

which, for its good English, good sense, and forcible arguments, is a real curiosity, as coming from an Asiatic.” 

The Memorial fully deserves the eulogium bestowed on it by Bishop Ileber, and, as it is an important document, 

throwing light upon the mode of thought and educational aims, it may be quoted hero with advantage, in extenso. 

The Memorial runs thus : — 

“ To llis Excellency the Right Honourable Lord Amherst, Governor-Geqcral in Council. 


“ My Lord, 

Humbly reluctant as the natives of India arc to obtrude upon the notice of Government the sentiments 
they entertain on any public measure, there are circumstances when silence would be carrying this respectful fccl- 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy’s Me- culpable excess. Tiie present rulers of India, coming from a distance 

morial, in favour of English of many thousand miles, to govern a peo[)le whose language, literature, 
Education, presented to Lord mannors, customs, and ideas, arc almost entirely new and strange to them, 
Amherst in 1823. cannot easily become so intimately acquainted with their real circumstances 

w the natives of the country are themselves. We should, therefore, be; guilty of a gross dereliction of duty to 
ourselves, and afford our rulers just ground of complaint at our apathy, did wo omit, on occasions of importance 
like the present, to supply them with such accurate information as might enable them to devise and adopt 
measures calculated to be bencticial to the country, and thus second, by our local knowledge and oxpoiience, their 
declared benevolent intentions for its improvements. 

“ The establishment of a new Sanskrit School in Calcutta evinces the laudable desire of Government to im- 
prove the natives of India by education, — a blessing for which they must ever be grateful ; and every well-wdsber of 
the human race must be desirous that the efforts made to promote it should bo guided by the most enlightened 
principles, so that the stream of intelligence may flow in the most useful channels, 

“ When this seminary of learning was proposed, wo understood that the Government in England had ordered 
a considerable sum of money to bo annually devoted to the instruction of its Indian subjects. We were filled with 
sanguine hopes that this sum would be laid out in employing European gentlemen of talents and education to 
instruct the natives of India in mathematics, natural philosophy, chemistry, anatomy, and other useful sciences, 
which the nations of Europe liave carried to a degree of perfection that lias raised them above the inhabitants of 
other parts of the world. 

“ While we looked forward with pleasing hope to the dawn of knowledge thus promised to the rising gene- 
ration, our hearts were filled with mingled feelings of delight and gratitude ; we already offered up thanks to 
Providence for inspiring the most generous and enlightened nations of the West with the glorious ambition of 
planting in Asia the arts and sciences of modem Europe. 

“We find that the Government are establishing a Sanskrit School under Hindu Pundits, to impart such 
knowledge as is already current in India. This seminary (similar in character to those which existed in Europe 


* Printed Parliamentary Papers relating to the Affairs of India: Oeneral, Appedix 1 ; Puhlic (1832), p. 486. 
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before the time of Lord Bacon) can only be expected to load the minds of youth with grammatical '‘niceties and 
metaphysical distinctions, of little or no practical use to the possessors or to Society. The pupils will there acquire 
what was known two thousand years ago, with the addition of vain and empty subtilties since produced by 
speculative men, such as is already commonly taught in all parts of India. 

“ The Sanski'it language, so difficult that almost a lifetime is necessary for its acquisition, is well-known to 
have been for ages a lamentable check on the diffusion of knowledge ; and the learning concealed under this 
almost impervious veil, is far from sufficient to reward the labour of acquiring it. But if it were thought neces- 
sary to perpetuate this language for the sake of the portion of valuable information it contains, this might be 
much more easily accomplished by other means than the establishment of a new Sanskrit College ; for there have 
been always, and are now, numerous professors of Sanskrit in the different parts of the country, engaged in teaching 
this language as well as the othei* branches of literature which are to bo the object of the new Seminary. There- 
fore, their more diligent cultivation, if desirable, would be effectually promoted by holding out premiums, and grant- 
ing certain allowances to their most eminent professors, who have already undertaken, on their own account, to teach 
them, and would by such rewards be stimulated to still greater exertions. 

“ From these considerations, as the sum set apart foi* the instruction of the natives of India was intended 
by the Government in England for the improvement of its Indian subjects, I beg leave to state, with due deference 
to your Lordship’s exalted situation, that if the plan now adopted be followed, it will completely defeat the 
object proposed ; since no improvement can be expected from inducing young men to consume a dozen of years 
of tlic most valuable period of their lives in acquiring the niceties of Byakarayt, or Sanskrit grammar. For in- 
stance, in Icai'ning to discuss such points as the following : khad, signifying to eat, khaduti, he, or she, or it eats ; 
query, whether does khaduti, taken as a whole, convey the meaning ho, she, or it eats, or are separate parts of this 
meaning conveyed by distinctions of the words ? As if, in the English language, it were asked, how much mean- 
ing is there in the enf, how mud) in the a ? and is the whole meaning of the word conveyed by these two portions 
of it distinctly, or by them taken jointly ? 

“ Neither can much improvement arise from such speculations as the following, which are the themes suggested 
by the Vedant : — In what manner is the soul absoi bod into the Deity ? What relation does it bear to the divine 
essence ? Nor will youths be fitted to bo better members of Society by the Vedantic doctrines, which teach them 
to believe that all visible things have no real existence ; that as father, brother, &c., have no actual entity, they con- 
sequently des(u*ve no ]*oal affection, and, therefore, the sooner we escape from them, and leave the world, the better. 
Again, no essential benefit can be dciivcd by the student of the Mlmangm^ from knowing what it is that makes the 
killer of a goat sinless on pronouneing certain passages of the Vedant^ and what is the real nature and operative 
influence of passages of the Vedaa^ &c, 

“ The student of the Nyayushastni cannot be said to have impi’oved his mind after he has learned from it into 
how many ideal classes the objects in the Universe are divided, and what speculative relation the soul bears to the 
body, the body to the soul, the eye to the car, &c. 

“ In order to enable your Lortlship to appreciate the utility of encouraging such imaginary learning as above 
characterized, I beg your Lordship will be pleased to compare the state of science and literature in Europe before 
the time of Lord Bacan with the progress of knowledge made since he wrote. 

“ If it had been intended to keep the Biltish nation in ignorance of real knowledge, the Baconian philosophy 
would not have been allow^ed to displace the system of the school-men, which was the best calculated to perpetuate 
ignorance. 1 n the same manner the Sanskrit system of education would bo the best calculated to keep this country 
in darkness, if such had been the policy of tlie British Legislatui’e. But as the improvement of the native population 
is the object of the Government, it will consequently promote a more liberal and enlightened system of instruction ; 
embracing mathematics, natural philosophy, chemistry, anatomy, with other useful sciences, which may be accom- 
plished with the sum proposed, by employing a few gentlemen of talents and learning, educated in Europe, and 
providing a College furnished with the necessary books, instruments, and other apparatus. 

“ In representing this subject to your Lordship, I conceive myself discharging a solemn duty which I owe to 
my countrymen, and also to that enlightened sovereign and legislature which have extended thcii* benevolent care 
to this distant land, actuated by a desire to improve its inhabitants, and, therefore, humbly trust you will excuse 
the liberty I have taken in thus expressing my sentiments to your Lordship. 

“ I have the honour, &c., 

(Signed) Ram Mohun Roy,”* 


* Treve1yati» on the Ednoation of the People of India, pp. 65-71. 
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Tho Government of Bengal regarded this letter as having been penned under a somewhat erroneous im- 
pression respecting the views of Government in tho establishment of the 

^ The Memorial dleregarded Sanskrit College, but forwarded the letter to the Committee of Public In- 
by Govenunent. . ® 

struction for their information. The fate it met with may be conjectured from 

the spirit which then animated that body. The Memorial remained unanswered, and the design of founding a new 

? Sanskrit College was carried into execution. 

The question as to the natui'e of the studies to be encouraged in India, appears to have been the subject of 
Views of the Court of Di- consideration by the Court of Directors, on an occasion when the Bengal 
rectors as to the nature of the Government had reported certain measures adopted by it for tho reform of 
studies, in their Despatch of the existing Oriental Colleges, and the establishment of the new Sanskrit 

18th February, 1824. 

at Calcutta. The Despatch* of tlio Court of Directors to the 
Bengal Government, dated the 18th February, 1824, contains observations, as follows : — 

“ Tho ends proposed in the institution of the Hindoo College, and tho same may be affirmed of the MahomedaTi, 

were two : the first, to make a favourable impression, by our cnconmgeraent 
Useful knowledge to be en- literature, upon the minds of tho Natives ; and the second, to pi'oniote 

useful learning. You acknowledge that if the plan has had any effect of tho 
former kind, it has had none of tho latter ; and you add, that ‘ it must bo feared that the discredit attaching to such 
a failure has gone far to destroy tho influence wfiich the liberality of the endowment would otherwise have had.’ 

“ Wo have from time to time been assured that these Colleges, though thej' had not till then been useful, 
were, in conseciuence of proposed arrangements, just about to become so ; and wo have received from you a similar 
prediction on the pre.scnt occasion. 

“ We are by no means sanguine in our expectation that tho slight reforms which you have proposed to intro- 
duce will be followed by much improvement ; and wo agree with you in certain doubts, whether a greater degree 
of activity, even if it were produced, on the part of tho masters, would, in present circumstances, he attended 
with tho most desirable results. 

“With respect to the sciences, it is worse than a waste of time to employ persons cither to teach or to Icam 

them, in the state in which they are found in the Oriental books. As far as 
Oriental aoionoos useloss. historical documents may be found in the Oriental languages, what is 


desirable is, that they should bo translated, and this, it is evident, will best be accomplished by Europeans, who have 
acquired the i-equisito knowledge. Beyond these branches, what remains in Oriental literature is poetry, but it 
has never been thought necessary to establish Colleges for the cultivation of poetiy ; nor is it cei tain that this 
would be the most effectual expedient for the attainment of the end. In the meantime, we wish you to be fully 
apprized of our zeal for the progress and impixivement of education among the Natives of India, and of our will- 
ingness to make considerable sacrifices to that important end, if proper moans for the attainment of it could be 
pointed out to us. But we apprehend that the plan of the institutions, to the improvement of which our attention 
is now directed, was originally and fundamentally erroneous. The groat end should not have been to teach Hindoo 
learning, or Mahomedan learning, but useful leaming. No doubt, in teaching useful learning to tho Hindoos or 
Mahomedans, Hindoo media or Mahomedan wedta, as far as they were found most effectual, would have been proper 
to bo employed, and Hindoo and Mahomodan prejudices would have needed to be consulted, while every thing 
which was useful in Hindoo or Mahomedan literature, it would have been proper to retain ; lior would there have 
been any insuperable difficulty in introducing, under these reservations, a system of instruction, from which great 
advantage might have been derived. In professing, on the other hand, to establish seminaries for the purpose of 
teaching moi-o Hindoo, or mere Mahomedan literature, you bound yourselves to teach a great deal of what was fri- 
volous, not a little of what was purely mischievous, and a small remainder, indeed, in which utility was in any way 
concerned. Wo think that you have taken, upon the whole, a rational view of what is best to be done. In the 
institutions which exist on a particular footing, alterations should not be introduced more rapidly than a due regard 
io existing interests and feelings will dictate, at tho same time, that incessant endeavours should be used to snpei'- 
sede what is useless or worse, in tho present coui-se of study, by what your better knowledge will recommend.’’t 

The letter of tho Court of Directors, from which these extracts have been taken, was communicated by the 
Bengal Government to tho Committee of Public Instruction, who in reply, submitted some observations, which 
may be quoted here, as showing tho views then entertained by them in regard to the principles and nature 


• The Despatch is said to have been dratted by Mr. James Mill, the philosophical historian of British Indie, who was then 
employed in the India Office. 

t Printed ParUamentary Papers relating to tho Affairs o£ India: General, Appendix 1 > Public (1882), p 486, also at p. 488. 
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of the edncation entrusted to their supervision and control. They defend their views in a letter,* dated the 
Observations on the above August, 1824, addressed to Lord Amherst, Governor-General in Council. 

Despatch by the Oommittee of observe : 


Public Instruction, in their In the first place, without denying that the object of introducing Euro- 

letter to Government, dated, pean literature and science may have been somewhat too long overlooked, it 
August, 1824. qiicstioned whether the Government could originally have founded 

any other seminaries than those which it actually established, the Madressa, to teach Mahomedan literatui-e 
and law, and the Benares College, to teach Sanscrit literature and Hindoo law. Those Colleges were founded for 
Mahoniedans and Hind(X)H, respectively, and would have been of little value to either, if they had proposed to teach 
what neither were disposed to learn. It may bo added — What else had the Government to offer on any extensive 
scale ? What means existed of communicating anything but Mahomedan and Hindoo literature, either by teachers 
or books ? It was, therefore, a case of necessity ; and almost all that the Government, in instituting a seminaiy 
for the higher classes, could give, or the people would accept, through such a channel, was Oriental literature, 
Mahomedan or Hindoo. Instruction in the English language and literature could have been attempted only on tho 
most limited scale, and as they could not, we apprehand, have boon at all introduced into seminaries designed for 
tho general instruction of tho educated and influential classes of tho Natives, tho success of the attempt may well 
be doubted. ********** 


“ In proposing the improvement of men's minds, it is first necessary to sccui’e their conviction that such 
improvement is desiiublo. Now, howovor satisfied wo may feel that tho Native subjects of this Government 
stand in need of improved instruction, yet every one in the habit of communicating with both the loamod and 
unlearned classes, must ho well aware tliat they continue to hold European literature and science in very slight 
estimation. A knowledge of English, for tho purpose of gaining a livtdihood is, tea certain extent, a popular 
attainment; and a few of the Natives employed by Euiopeans, accustomed to an intimate intercourse with their 
mastei’s, may perceive that ilieir countrymen have something in the way of practical science to loam. These impres- 
sions, however, arc still very partial, and tho Maulavi and Pundit, satisfied with bis own learning, is little inqui- 
sitive as to anything beyond it, and is not disposed’ to regat'd the literature and science of tho West as worth 
tho lahoui* of attainment. As long as this is the case, and wo cannot anticipate tho very near extinction of such 
prejudice, any attempt to enforce an acknowledgment of tho superiority of intellectual pr*odaco amongst the Natives 
of tho West, could only create dissatisfaction, and would deter those whoso improvement it is most important to 
promote, as the best means of secuiung a more general amelioration, tho members of tho litomry classes, from 
availing themselves of tho bcueticeuce of the Qovoriunent, by placing thomselvos within tho roach of instruction. 


“Without wishing to enhance tho value of Oriental studies beyond a fair and just standard, we must beg 
further permission to state, that in our judgment tho Houoiimble Court has boon led to form an estimate of their 
extent and merits not strictly accurate. The Honourable Court are pleased to observe, that ' it is worse than 
a waste of time ’ ki omplt)y persons either to teach or learn the sciences, in the state in which they are found in 
Oriental books. This position is of so comprehensive a nature, that it obviously requires a considerable modifi- 
cation, and the diffei’cnt branches of science intended to be included in it, must bo particularised, before a correct 
appreciation can be formed of their absolute and comparative value. The metaphysical sciences, as found in 
Sanskrit and Arabic writings, are, wo believe, fully as worthy of being studied in those languages as in any other. 
Tho Arithmetic and Algebra of tho Hiudoos lead to the same ro.sults, and are grounded on the same principles 
as those of Europe; and in the Madressa, the elements of matbametical sciences which are taught, are those of 
Euclid ; law, a principal object of study in all tho institations, is one of vital importance to the good government 
of the country, and language is the ground-work upon which all future improvements must materially depend. 
To diffuse a knowledge of those things, language and law especially, cannot therefore bo considered a waste of 
time ; and, with unfeigned deference to tho Honourable Court, we most I'espectfully bring to their more deliberate 
attention, that in tho stated estimate of the value of the Oriental sciences, several important branches appear to 
have escaped their consideration.” f 

Whilst holding these views, the first measures of the Committee of Public Instruction were to complete the 
Measures adopted by Com- organization of tho Sanskrit College, then lately established by the Govem- 

the 
leen 

• X^rinted ParliamentBry Papers : Sixth Report of the Select Committeo of the House of Commons on Indian Territories (1853J, 
pp. 18-30. t PP- 18-20. 


mittee of Publio Instruction. 
Agra College founded in 1823, 
and a College at Delhi in 1829. 


ment at Calcutta, to take under their patronage and greatly to improve 
VidycUaya or Anglo-Indian College, which, as has already been stated, hod 
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fourdcd so far back as 1816, by the voluntary contributions of the Hindoo gentry for the education of their youth 
in English literature and science. The Committee also founded two entirely new Colleges, one at Agra in 1823, 
^ and another about the same time at Delhi, for the cultivation of Oriental literature. Its further measures were 
’ “ to commence the printing of Sanskrit and Arabic books on a gi*eat scale, besides liberally encouraging such 
undertakings by others ; and to employ an accomplished Oriental scholar in translating European scientific works 
into Arabic, upon which undertaking large sums were subsequently expended. English classes were afterwards 
, established in connection with the ^Mahomedan and Sanskrit Colleges at Calcutta, the Sanskidt College at Benares, 
and the Agra College ; and a separate institution was founded at Delhi, in 1829, for the cultivation of Western 
learning, in compliance with the urgent solicitation of the authorities at that 2)lace.^’* 

At this stage it is imjjortant to consider tlic exact nature of the educational policy which the Conrt of Direc- 

First indications of the Policy view. It has already been shown, that in their earlier Despatches 

of English Education in the no stress was laid upon the {)i’f>Diulgation of English education among the 
Court of Directors’ Despatch, natives of India. Almost the first indication of their change of policy in 
dated 20th September, 1830. favour of English education is to bo found in a letter addressed by them to 
the Governor-General in Council of Bengal, dated the 29th September 1830, from which the following extracts are 
sufficiently important to be quoted. After a review of the state of the several Colleges which had been placed 
under the supervision and control of the Committee of Public Instruction, the letter goes on to say : — 

Such having been the success of tlie seminaries for native education already established, and the proficiency 
as well as the number of the students at each, receiving every year a considerable increase, those institutions must 
now annually send forth a number of students, who have learned all which the Colleges where they wei'O educated 
are adequate, on their present footing, to teach ; and it is therefore of the gieatest importance, that to these and to 
others of the native youth, the means should be afforded of cultivating the English language and litei'aturo, and 
acquii-iiig a knowledge of European science, and a familiarity with European ideas, in a higher degree than has yet 
been within their power. The documents now under review afford most gratifying proofs that a scheme of this ex- 
tended nature would now be warmly welcomed by the higher ranks of the Natives under your Goverument. Of 
the sjnrit which prevails in the Lower Provinces, the establislimeut and success of the Anglo-Indian College is 
sufficient evidence. And wo leani with extreme pleasure the opinion of the General Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion, partly founded on the personal observation and inquiries of several of their menihejs, that ‘ the time has 
anived when English tuition will be widely acceptable to the Natives in the Upper Provinces.’ 

“ Youi’ attention has been anxiously directed to the means of accomplishing this object, and, in particular, 
to the comparative expediency of establishing separate English colleges, or of enlarging the plan of the existing 
institutions, so as to render them adequate to that more extensive pur{)ose. You have transmitted to us several 
most interesting communications from the General Committee of Public Instruction, and from the Local Com- 
mittee of the Delhi College, on this question. 

“ Both the Committees give a decided preference to the plan of establishing separate Colleges for the study 

of English, and for the cultivation of European knowledge, through the 

Separate Colleges for the nicdium of the English language. They urge, that a Ihoiougli knowledge 

Study of English. x. r. i- , 7 i i xr / Ti. n 4 ^ i i n 

of English can only bo acquired by Natives through a course of study, begin- 
ning early in life and continued for many years ; that the knowledge of our language and of European science, 
which could be acciuircd in a course of education mainly directed to other objects, would not contribute in any 
high degree to the improvement of the native character and intellect, while the native languages and literature 
may be adequately pursued, as a subordinate branch of education, in an English college ; and that anything 
beyond the mere elements of European knowledge is most advantageously taught through the European languages, 
with the additional recommendation, that, when so taught, it comes into less direct collision with the sacred books 
of the Mahomedans and Hindoos. 

“ By these arguments you have been convinced, and you have accordingly authorized the establishment of an 
English college at Delhi, and another at Benares. Tho project of establishing one at Calcutta seems to have been 
tacitly abandoned ; the Anglo-Indian College, under its present superintendence, being found capable of answering 
the purpose. 

“ While we attach much more importance than is attached by the two Committees, to the amount of useful 
instruction which can be communicated to the Natives, through their own languages, we fully concur with them in 
thinking it highly advisable to enable and encourage a large number of the Natives to acquire a thorough know- 
ledge of English ; being convinced that the higher tone and better spirit of European literature, can produce their 

# Trevelyan, on tho Education of the People of India, pp. 3, 4. 
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full effect only on those who become familiar with them in the original languages. While, too, we agree with the 
Committee that the higher branches of science may be more adrantageoasly studied in the languages of Europe, 
than in translations into the Oriental tongpies, it is also to be considered that the fittest persons for translating | 
English scientific books, or for putting their substance into a shape adapted to Asiatic students, are Natives who 
have studied profoundly the original works. 

“ On these grounds wo concur with you in thinking it desirable that the English course of education should be 
kept separate from the course of Oriental study at the native Colleges, and should be attended for the most part 
by a different set of students. This, however, does not necessarily imply that the two coui*se8 of study should be 
prosecuted in t^wo separate institutions. At the Agra College the Persian and the Hindoo bmnehes are perfectly 
distinct, and though some of the students are attached to both departments, the greater number confine themselves 
to one or the other. If an English department were similarly attached to that College, or to the College at Delhi, 
the English language and literature might bo taught classically, and the sciences might be taught in English, not- 
withstanding that studies of another character were pursued within the same walls. ****** 

“ While we thus approve and sanction the measures which you propose for diffusing a knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language, and the study of European science through its medium, we 

English Science must at the same time put you on your guai'd against a disposition of which 

oouraged by translations. * 

wo perceive some traces m the General Committee, and still moi'o in the local 

Committee of Delhi, to underrate the importance of what may be done to spread useful knowledge among the 
Natives through the medium of books and oiul instruction in their own languages. That moi*o complete education 
which is to commence by a thorough study of the English language, can bo placed within the reach of a very small 
proportion of the Natives of India ; but intelligent Natives who have been thus educated, may, as teachers in 
colleges and schools, or as the writers or translators of useful books, contribute in an eminent degree to the more 
general extension among their countrymen of a portion of the acquirements which they have themselves gained, 
and may communicate in some degree to the native literature, and to the minds of the native community, that im- 
proved spirit which it is to be hoped they will themselves have imbibed from the influence of European ideas and 
sentiments. You should cause it to be generally known that every qualified Native who will zealously devote him- 
self to this task, will be held in high honour by you ; that every assistance and encouragement, pecuniary or other- 
wise, which the case may require, will bo liberally afforded ; and that no service which it is in the power of a Native 
to render to the British Government, will be more highly acceptable.** t * * * * 

* m ^ * * **«#«** 


“ In the meantime wo wish you to bo fully assured, not only of our anxiety that the judicial offices to which 

Natives are at present eligible should be properly filled, but of our earnest 

Natives to be educated for . , , , , ,, ivc w ^ i i ^ j 

Public Service ^ them qualified for situations of higher importance and 

trust. There is no point of view in which we look with gi*eatcr interest at thi. 
exertions you are now making for the instruction of the Natives, than as being calculated to raise up a class of 
persons qualified, by their intelligence and momlity, for high employments in the Civil Administration of India. As 
the means of bringing about this most desirable object, we rely chiefly on their becoming, through a familiaiity 
with European litei-aturo and science, imbued with the ideas and feelings of civilized Europe, on the general cultiva- 
tion of tlieir understandings, and specifically on their instruction on the principles of morals and general jurispru- 
dence. We wish you to consider this as our deliberate view of the scope and end to which all our endeavours with 
respect to the education of the Natives should refer. And the active spirit of benevolence, guided by judgment, 
which has hitherto characterized your exertions, assures us of your ready and zealous co-operation towards an end 
which wo have so deeply at heart. 

“ With a view to give the Natives an additional motive to the acquisition of the English language, you have it 

in contemplation gradually to introduce English as the language of public 
English to be gradually business in all its departments ; and you have determined to begin at once by 
adopted in official business. adopting the practice of corresponding in English with all Native Princes or 
persons of rank who aro known to understand that language, or to have persons about them who understand it. 
From the meditated change in the language of public business, including judicial proceedings, you anticipate 
several collateral advantages, the principal of which is, that the judge, or other Eumpeau oflBicer, being thoroughly 
acquainted with the language in which the proceedings are held, will be, and appear to be, less dependent upon the 
Natives by whom he is surrounded, and those Natives will, in consequence, enjoy fewer opportunities of bribery or 
other undue emolument. 


t Printed ParliamentMy Papers relating to tbe Affairs of India : General, Appendix 1 1 PuUie (1892), pp. 495. 
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Principles of their proceed- 
ings explained by the Com- 
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in their report in December, 
1831. 


If the question wore solely between retaining the Persian as the language of public business and replacing it 
by the English, the change would not be primd fade decidedly objectionable, and we should willingly rely upon 
your judgment and superior local knowledge as a security that its advantages and inconveniences would be duly 
weighed. But if any change bo made in the existing practice, it is deserving of great consideration, whether that 
change ought not rather to be the adoption of the Vernacular language than of our own, as the language at least of 
judicial pwceodings. 

“ It is highly important that justice should be administered in a language familiar to the judge, but it is of 

no less importance that it should be administered in a language familiar to the 

Justice to be administered their FaAjcrZj?, and to the people at large ; and it is easier for 

the judge to acqun*e the language 01 the people than tor tlio people to acquire 
the language of the judge. You are indeed partly influenced by a desire to render this last acquirement more 
common ; but the poorer classes, who arc the parties conccnied in the great majority of the cases whicli come 
before our courts, cannot be expected to leani a foreign language, and we, therefore, are of opinion, that at least 
the proceedings of the Courts of Justice should be excepted from the practice wliicli you propose gradually to in- 
troduce, and bo conducted in the Vernacular language of the particular zillahy or district, unless, upon considera- 
tion, you should sec good reasons for adhering to the present practice. 

While such was the policy in regard to education laid down by the Court of Directors in their Despatch 

of the 29th September, 1830, from wdiich the above exti*acts have been quoted, 
ings'^^plained ^by^the^Co^- important to consider the principles which guided the proceedings of the 

mittee of Public iDStruction Committee of Public Instruction since its establishment under the Govemor- 
in their report in December, General’s Resolution of 17th July, 1823. Those principles were explained 

by the Committee in theij* printed report dated in December, 1831, and the 
following extracts from it may be quoted as throwing light upon one important stage of the pix^gress of education 
in India. The Report of the Committee runs thus : — 

“ The introduction of useful knowledge is the great object which they have proposed as the end of the 
measures adopted or recommended by them, keeping in view the necessity of consulting the feelings and con- 
ciliating the conMcnco of those for whose advantage their measures aro designed. 

“ The Committee has, therefore, continued to encourage the acquirement of the native literature of both 
Mahomedans and Hindoos, in the institutions which they found established for these purposes, as the Madrissa of 
Calcutta and Sanskrit College of Benares. They have also endeavoured to promote tho activity of similar estab- 
lishments, of which local considerations dictated the formation, as the Sanskrit College of Calcutta and the 
Colleges of Agra and Delhi, as it is to such alone, even in tho present day, that the influential and learned 
classes, those who are by birthright or profession teachers and expounders of literature, law, and religion, Mau- 
lavis and Pundits, willingly resort. 

“ In the absence of their natural patrons, the rich and powerful of their own creeds, the Committee have 
felt it incumbent upon them to contribute to the support of the learned classes of India, by literary endowments, 
which provide, not only directly for a certain number, but indirectly for many more, wlio derive from collegiate 
acquirements, a consideration and subsistence amongst their countrymen. As far also, as Mahomedan and Hindoo 
law are concerned, an avenue is thus opened for them to public employment, and the State is provided with a 
supply of able servants and valuable subjects ; for there is no doubt that, imperfect as Oiuental learning may 
he in many respects, yet tho higher the degree of the attainments even iu it, possessed by any Native, tho more 
intelligent and liberal ho will prove, and the better qualified to appreciate the acts and designs of the Govci*nment. 

“ But whilst every reasonable encouragement is given to indigenous native education, no opportunity has been 
omitted by the Committee of improving its quality and adding to its value. In all the Colleges the superin- 
tendence is European, and this circumstance is of itself an evidence and a cause of very important amelioration. 
In the Madrissa of Calcutta, and the Hindoo College of Benares, institutions of earlier days, European superintendence 
was for many years strenuously and successfully resisted. This opposition has long ceased. The consequences 
are a systematic course of study, diligent and regular habits, and an impartial appreciation of merits, which no 
institufioii left to Native superintendence alone has ever been known to maintain. 

“ The plan of study adopted in the Colleges is, in general, an improvement upon tho Native mode, and is 
intended to convey a well-founded knowledge of the languages studied, with a wider range of acquirement than 
is common, and to effect this in the least possible time. Agreeably to the Native mode of instnictioii, - for instance, 
a Hindoo or Mahomedan lawyer devotes the best years of his life to the acquirement of law alone, and is very 
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i^perfeo^l^ aeqiwii^jbad with the tankage which tifeurtfli of the ewihjerafc of hie f tadiee. In the Kadrim and Swwkwt 
Collie the first part of the cdiirse is Qpw jsalealated to form a reallf good Arabic and Sanskrit scholar, and n 
competent knowledge of law is then acquired, with comparative fiacilitj, a».d ccmtomporanaously with other branches 
of Hindoo or Mahomedan learning. 

“ Again, the improvements effected have not been limited to a reformation in the course and scope of native 
stndjr ; bat whenever opportunity has favoured, new and better instruction has been grafted upon the original plan. 
Thus in the Madrissa, Euclid has been long studied, and with considerable advantage : European anatomy has 
also been introduced. In the Sanskrit College of Calcutta, European anatomy and medicine have nearly supplant- 
ed the native systems. At Agra and at Delhi the elements of geography and astronomy, and mathematics, ai*e also 
part of the College course. To the Madrissa, the Sanskrit College of Calcutta, and the Agra College, also, English 
classes are attached, whilst at Delhi and Benares distinct schools have been formed for the dissemination of the 
English language, Without offering therefore any violence to native prejudices, and whilst giving liberal en- 
couragement to purely native education, the principle of connecting it with the introduction of real knowledge has 
never been lost sight of, and the foundation lias boon laid of great and beneficial change in the minds of those who, 
by their character and profession, direct and influence the intellect of Hindustan. 

“In addition to the measures adopted for the diffusion of Plnglish in the provinces, and which are yet only in 

their infancy, the encouragement of the ViJyalaya^ or Hindoo College of 
Spread of English ideas. Calcutta, has always been one of the chief objects of the Committee’s atten- 
tion. The consequence has surpassed expectation. A command of the English language, and a familiarity with 
its literature and science have been acquired to an extent rarely equalled by any schools in Europe, A taste 
for English has been widely disseminated, and independent schools, conducted by young men reared in the Vidyalaya^ 
are springing np in every direction. The moral effect has been equally remarkable, and an impatience of the 
restrictions of Hinduism, and a disregard of its ceremonies are openly avowed by many young men of respectable 
birth and talents, and entertained by many more who outwardly conform to the practices of their countrymen- 
Another generation will probably witness a very material alteration in the notions and feelings of the educated 
classes of the Hindoo coiiiniunity of Calcutta.” * 


CHAPTER VII. 


®AIlLy MEASURES FOB EDUCATION IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY.— SIR THOMAS 
MUNRO’S MINUTES ON EDUCATION, IN 1822 AND 1826.— COMMITTEE OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION APPOINTED IN MADRAS IN 1826. 

It will not bo out of place bore to take a brief survey of what had in the meantime been done in the Presi- 
dencies of Madras and Bombay, in regard to the education of the Natives of those territories. 

In the Presidency of Madras it appears that from a very early period, “ the Protestant Mission, under the pa- 
tronage of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, had schools at their 
Early Educational Measures geveial stations, of Madras, Cuddalore, Tanjore and Trichinopoli, in which 
in Madras. instructed the Natives, and in aid of which they obtained occasional grants 

from the Local Governments, and permission from the Court of Directors to receive from the Society in England 
various supplies free of freight. In 1787 the Court of Directors authorized a permanent annual grant 
towards the support of three schools, which had been established with the sanction of the respective Raj^, at Tan- 
jore, Ramenedaporam and Shevagunga, of 250 pagodas each. These schools were under the direction of Mr. 
Swartz. TUe Court further directed that a similar allowance should be granted to any other schools which might 
be opened fpr the same purpose.” t Accordingly, a Protestant School was opened at Combaoonum, and in January 
1812, a Sunday School was eatabUshed at S*. Thomas’ Mount, at the suggestion and under the direction of the 
Military Chaplain ttt that cantonment, and by the voluntary contributions of several Europeans of the Presidency. 
The object of this school vyas to afford elementary instruction to the hsJf'Caste and native children of the military 

and others resident there. In 1817 and 3818, the Reverend Mr. Hough, Chaplain at Palamcottah, established a Free 

• Quoted in Trevelyan, On the Sdiication of the Feople of India, pp. 
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School there, and another at Tinnevelly, under the auspices of the Madras Corresponding Committee of the Church 
Missionary Society, for the instnictioii of native youth in reading, wnting, arithmetic, and the elements of English 
grammar, but these were not supported by the Grovemment. 

No systematic effoit, however, appears to have been made in Madras by the Goveniment till Sir Thomas Munro, 
Sir Thomas Munro^s Minutes Governor of the Presidency, wrote a Minute * on the subject, on the 25th June 
on Education, dated 25th June 1822, recommending, as an object of interest and importance, that the best infor- 
1822, and 10th March 1826. mation should be obtained of the actual state of education in its various branches 
among the native inhabitants of the provinces under the Madras Government. A Circular Letter was accordingly 
addressed to the several Collectors, requinng them to furnish information upon certain specified points, and on the 
10th March, 1826, Sir ^J'honias Munro recorded another Minute f reviewing the information whicli had thus been col- 
lected, and some passages may be quoted from it, as showing the educational condition of the people at that time, and 
the nature of the measures which that eminent statesman proposed for the progress of education. He observed : — 
“ The state of education here exhibited, low as it is compared with that of our own country, is higher than 

it was in most Eui’opcan countnes at no very distant period. It has no doubt 
been better in earlier times ; but for the last century it docs not appear to 
have undergone any other change than wliat arose from tlio number of schools 
diminishing in one place and increasing in another in consequence of the shifting of the population, fi*om war, 
anti other causes. The great number of schools has been supposed to contribute to the keeping of education in a low 
state, because it does not give a sufficient number of scholars to secure the service of able tcacliors. The monthly 
rate paid by eatdi scholar is fi*om four, to six or eight annas. Teachers, in general, do not earn more than six 
or stjven rupees monthly, which is not an allowance sufficient to induce men properly qualified to follow the 
profession. It may also be said that the general ignorance of the teachers themselves is one cause why none of 
them di'aw a large body of scholars together; but the main causes of the low state of education are the little 
encouragement which it receives, from there being but little demand for it, and the povcHy of tho people. 

“ These difficulties may bo gradually surmounfed : the hindrance which is given to education by the poverty of 

tho people, may in a great degree, be removed by the endowment of schools 
throughout the country by Government, and the w'ant of encouragement will bo 
remedied by good education being rendered moi’o easy and general, and by tlie 
preference which will naturally be given to well-educated men in all public offices. No progress, however, can be 
made without a body of better-instructed teachers than we have at present ; but such a body cannot be had with- 
out an income sufficient to afford a comfortable livelihood to each individual belonging to it ; a moderate allowance* 
should, therefore, bo secured to them by Government, sufficient to place them above want ; the rest should be 
derived from their own industry. If they are superior, both in knowledge and diligence, to tho common village 
schoolmasters, scholars will flock to them and augment their income. ******* 
Whatever expense Government may incur in the education of the people, will be amply repaid by the improvement 
of tho country ; foi- the general diffusion of knowledge is inseparably followed by more orderly habits, by increasing 
industry, by a taste for the comforts of life, by exertion to acquire them, and by the growing prosperity of tlie 
people. It will be advisable to appoint a Committee of Public Instruction, in order to superintend the establishing 
of the public schools ; to fix on the places most proper for them, and the books to be used in them ; to ascertain in 
what manner the instruction of the Natives may be best promoted, and to report to Government the result of theii* 
inquiries on this important siibject.”J 

Sir Thomas Munro’s views were accepted by the Madras Council, with very slight modifications, and a Commit- 
Committee of Public Instruc- Public Instruction was appointed at Madras, and the members were 

tion, appointed in Madras, informed that the object of their appointment was the general improvement 
1820. of the education of tho people in the temtories subject to Fort St. George. 

They were directed to acquaint themselves fully with its actual state, and to consider and to report to Government, 
from time to time, the results of their enquiries and deliberations respecting the best means of improving it. They 
were also informed that it was intended to commit to them the duty of directing and superintending the conduct of 
such measures as might be deemed proper to adopt with reference to that great object. Detailed instructions were 
given to them, founded on the suggestions contained in the Minute by Sir Thomas Munro, and nearly in the terms 
of that Minute, and the Committee submitted its preliminary report on the 16th May 1826. A SchooUBook Society 
was also established in Madras, the constitution of which was similar to that at Calcutta. § 


Endowment of Schools by 
Government. 
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The measures adopted by the Qoverument of Madras, and especially the appointment of the Committee of 
Approval by the Court of Instruction, were appioved by the Court of Directors, but the Commit- 

Dlreotors ; their Despatoh of limited its efforts to primary or elementary education. The Court of 
the 29th September, 1830, asto Directors, however, in a Despatch, dated the 29th September, 1830, communi- 
EngUsh Education. cated important instructions to the Goveimment of Madi’as, and the following 

passages may be quoted fix>m it, as showing the improvemout which the Educational Policy had undergone in favour 
of higher education of the English typo : — 

“ By the measures originally contemplated by your Government, no pi*o vision was mode for the instruction of 
Higher branches of Know- portion of the Natives in the higher brandies of knowledge. A further- 
ledge to be encouraged for extension of tho elementary education which ali'cady existed, and an 
Public Service. improvement of its quality, by the multiplication and diffusion of useful 

books in the native languages, was all that was then aimed at. It was, indeed, proposed to establish at the Presi- 
dency, a central school for tho education of teachers ; but the toacliors were to be instructed only in those elementary 
acquirements, which they wore afterwards to teach in tho Tehsildary and Collectorate Schools. Tho improvements 
in education, however, which most effectually contribute to elevate the moi-al and intellectual condition of a people, 
ai o those which concern the education of the higher classes : of the persons possessing leisure and natural influence 
over the minds of their countrymen. By raising tlic standai'd of instruction among these classes, you would oveii- 
tiially produce a much greater and more beneficial cliange in the i(l(‘as and feelings of tlie community than you can 
hope to pi’otliico by acting directly on the more numerous class. You are, moreover, acquainted with our anxious 
desire to have at our disposal a body of Natives, qualified, by their habits and acquirements, to take a larger share, 
and occupy higliei* situations in tho Civil Administration of their country, than has hitherto been tho practice 
under onr Indian Governments, The measures for native education, wliich have as yet been adopted or planned 
at youi* Presidency, have had no tendency to produce such persons. 

Measures have been adopted by tho Supreme Government for placing within the roach of the higher classes 
English Education to be en- Natives, under the Presidency of Bengal, instruction in tho English lan- 
couraged on same Principles giiago and in European literature and science. These measures have been 
as in Bengal. attended with a degree of succohs, which, (lonsidenng tho short time during 


which they havo boon in operation, is in the highest dogroo satisfactory, and justifies the most sanguine hoposy 
witli respect to the pj-acticability of spreading useful knowledge among the natives of India, and diffusing amend 
thorn the ideas and senliments provalent in civilized Europe. We are desirous that similar measui-es should be 
adopted at youi^ Presidency. 

“ Wo have directed tho Supremo Oovemment to put you in posse.ssioii of such part of thoir proceedings, and of 
Ihe information which they have collected, as is calculated to aid you in giving effect to onr wishes ; and in order 
to place you gonerjilly in possession of our views on the course which ought to bo pursued, we enclose (as numbers 
in tho packet) two Despatches, which we have addressed to the Supremo Government, under date, tho 5th September, 
1827, and 29th September, No. 39, of 1830, We wish you to take into consideration tho expediency of enlarging 
tho plan of tho Central Scho<jl for the education of teochere, and rendenng it a seminary for the instruction of 
the Natives generally, in the higher branches of knowledge. We wish that tliere should be an English teacher 
at the Institution, who should not only give instruction in the English language to such students as may be 
desirous of acMpiiring it, but who may, likewise, be capable of assisting tliem in tho study of European science/’* 
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EARLY MEASURES FOR EDUCATION IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY DURING 1815-23.— MINUTES 
BY THE HON’BLE MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONB AND THE HON'BLE F. WARDEN, ON 
EDUCATION, IN 1823 AND 1828.— SIR JOHN MALCOLM’S VIEWS AGAINST GENERAL EDUCA- 
TION IN ENGLISH, IN HIS MINUTE OF 1828.— DESPATCH OF THE COURT OF DIRECTORS 
TO THE BOMBAY GOVERNMENT, DATED 21st SEPTEMBER 1829, FAVOURING STUDY OF 
ENGLISH.— SIR JOHN MALCOLM’S MODIFIED VIEWS, IN HIS MINUTE, DATED 10th OCTO- 
BER, 1829.— DESPATCH OP THE COURT OF DIRECTORS TO THE BOMBAY GOVERNMENT, 
DATED 29th SEPTEMBER, 1830, IN FAVOUR OF ENGLISH EDUCATION.— THE ELPHINSTONE 
INSTITUTION FOR ENGLISH EDUCATION IN BOMBAY. 


In the Presidency of Bombay also, as in Madras, the cause of education had a small and unorganized beginning. 

The niaintcnanco of Chaidty Schools for general education appears to have 
nieasures ^ part of tlie duty of the East India Company’s Chaplains, for which 

they occasionally received special allowances or gratuities. In March, 1752, 
two additional Chaplains were appointed for TcllicheiTy and Anjongo, “that the rising generation might be instructed 
in the Protestant religion.” The Court of Directors, in 1756, also recommended to the Bombay Government “ the 
setting up and establishing Charity Schools, wherein the children of soldiers, mariners, topassos, and others, might 
be educated, as well at the Subordinates, as at Bombay,” and pi*omised the Company’s assistance in the execution of 
any plan which might be found practicable. By a subsequent order, bastards, and the children of slaves, on one 
side, wei*e to be admitted to the schools, if the children would mix with them.* 

Nothing of importance, however, appears to have occurred till the 29th January, 1815, when a voluntaiy assem- 
Society for Promotion of bly of the inhabitants of Bombay took place in the Vestry-room, at which 
£4ucation in Bombay, founded a Society was formed, under the designation of “ Society for Froynotiug the Jfjtiu- 
in 1816. rafimi of the Poor wifimi the Government of Bombay '' The plan of tuition 

adopted by the Society was that which had been ascribed to Dr. Bell, and under its auspices a Central School 
was established at Bombay, and in 1818 and 1819, four native schools were also established in that city ; whilst in 
1817, it had established schools at Surat, Tannah, and Broach. Certain Regimental Schools were also placed under 
the management of the Society, which received from the Bombay Government, grants of ground for the sites of its 
several schools.f 

By far^'the most important educational measure adopted at that time was the foundation of the Hindoo College, 

at Poona, which was projected by Mr. Chaplin, the Commissioner in the Deccan, 
PTOn^^ 1^21^^^ founded at established by authority of the Bombay Government, on the 7th 

October, 1821, at an annual charge to the East India Company of about 
Rs. 15,250, which was confiimed by the Court of Directors. The College was designed to contain 100 students, 
divided into 10 classes : three of divinity, one of medicine, one of metaphysics, one of mathematics and astronomy, 
ono of law, one of logic, one of belles lettres and i hctoric, and one of grammar. At the instance of Mr. Warden, a 
reference was made to this College in 1825, desiring to know whethei* they were willing to have a branch of 
English education added to the institution, and holding out the prospect of being supplied with a library of the 
most useful works, — elementary and practical, — in all departments of literature, arts, and sciences. The pi'oposal 
was acceded to with readiness. J 

The Bombay Native School-book and School Society, was formed at Bombay, in the year 1823, for the purpose of 

. ’ promoting education among the Natives, by the establishment of schools, and 

Bombay Native School-book f ^ . . , • .v r 

Society founded in 1823 pati’onizmg and encouraging the compilation oi elementary books in tne 

native languages, as well as by .purchasing and disseminating such as might 

be jqdged worthy of the countenance of the Society. It was one of the fundamental principles of the Society to 

• Printed Parliamentary Papers relating to the Affairs of India: General, Appendix I ; Public (1882), p. 417. 
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Adhere to the principles and rules on which education is conducted by the Natives themselves. In October, 1823, 
the Society applied to the Gkivemor in Council for pecuniary aid in furtherance of their plans, and obtained a grant 
of Rs. 12,720 per annum. The Bombay Government also supplied the Society, gratuitously, with a lithographic 
press, and recommended the publication of several useful works, particularly elementary books in geomotiy and in 
ethics, so written as to discountenance the marriage of infants, expensive feasts, and other erroneous practices of 
the Hindoos.* In 1824-25 a liberal coutiibution was made by certain native gentlemen towards erecting buildings 
for the use of the Society, and elementary works were printed and published, comprehending grammars, dictionaries, 
and spelling books of the Mahrattee, Goojratee, and Hindoostanee languages, with some elementary books of Arith- 
metic, Geometry and Geography and a few books of fables and talcs. 

The first measure of any importance, however, in behalf of education in the Bombay Presidency, appears U 

Hon’blc Mr. Elphinstone’s originated in a Minute, dated the 13th December, 1823, recorded by tlu 

Minute on Education, dated Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, then Governor of Bombay. The viewh 
1 3 th December, 1823. expressed by that eminent statesman may bo quoted hero, as throwing lighi 

upon the then state of education in Bombay, and also as indicating the sketch of the plan which he proposed for its 
improvement. He observes : — 

“ 1 have attended, as far as was in my power, .since I have been in Bombay, to the means of promoting oduat- 
tion among the Natives, and fixim all that I have observed, and learned by correspondence, I am perfectly convinced 
that, witliout great assistance from Government, no progi'css can bo made in that important undertaking. A great 
deal appears to have been perfomiod by the Education Society in Bengal, and it nmy be expected tliat the same 
elTocts should be produced by the same means at this Presidency. But the number of Europeans here Is so small, 
and our connection with the Natives so recent, that much gimter exertions are requisite on this side of India than 
on the other. 

“ The circumstance of our having lately succeeded to a Brahmin Government, likewise, by making it dangerous 
to cncoui’agG the labours of the missiotiancs, deprives the cause of Education of the services of a body of men who 
have more zeal and more time to devote to the object, than any other class of Europeans can be expected to 


possess. 

“If it be admitted that the assistance of Government is necessary, the next question is, how it can best be 

The Bombay Education So- afforded, and there are two ways which present themselves for consideration, 
ciety to be helped by Govern- The Government may take the education of the Natives entirely on itself, or 
**^‘®^^* it may increase the means and Btimulate the exertions of the Society already 

formed for that purpose. The best result will probably bo produced by a combination of these two modes of 
proceeding. Many of the measui-os necessary for tho diffusion of education must depend on the spontaneous 
zeal of individuals, and could not be effected by any resolutions of the Government. The promotion of those 
mcasui'cs, therefore, should bo committed to the Society; hut thero are others which require an organized system, 
and a greater degree of regularity and permanence than can be expected from any plan, the success of whieli 
is to depend upon personal clmracter. This last Inanch, therefore, must be undertaken by the Government. 

“ It would, however, bo requisite, when so much was entrusted by Government to tho Society, that all the 
material proceedings of that body should be made known to Government, and that it should be clearly understood 
that neither religion nor any topic likely to excite discontent among tho Natives should ever be touched on in 
its schools or publications. 

“The following are the principal measures rcquii'cd for tlio diffusion of knowledge among the Natives : 

To improve tho mode of teaching at the native schools, and to increase tho 

Educational measures sug- of schools. Second, To supply thorn with school-books. Third, To 

hold out some encouragement to tho lower orders of natives to avail tliomselves 
)f tlio means of insti'uction thus afforded them. Fourth^ To establish schools for teaching the European sciences and 
improvements in the higher branches of education. Fifths To provide for the preparation and publication of 
books of moral and physical science in native languages. Sixths To establish schools for* tho pui*pose of teaching 
English to those disposed to puraue it as a classical language, and as a means of ac(piiring a knowledge of the 
European discoveries. iSevenih^ To hold forth encouragement to the Natives in the pursuit of those last branches of 


knowledge.” f 

Eduoation, as a Duty of the 
State, and its benefits. 


After discussing these various heads of enquiiy, tho Minute ends in the 
following declaration of educational policy, and I'eligious neutrality in such 
matters : — 
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“ I can conceive no objection that can be urged to these proposals, except the greatness of the expense, to 
which I would oppose the magnitude of the object. It is difficult to imagine an undertaking in which our duty, 
our interest, and our honour are more immediately concerned. It is now well understood, that in all countries the 
happiness of the poor depends in a great measure on their education. It is by means of it alone that they can 
acquire those habits of prudence and self-respect from which all other good qualities spring, and if ever there was 
a country where such habits are required, it is this. Wo have all often heard of the ills of early marriages and 
overflowing population ; of the savings of a life squandered on some one occasion of festivity ; of the helplessness 
of the r}"ots, which renders them a pi*ey to money-lenders ; of their indifference to good clothes or houses, which 
has been urged on some fxjcasions as an argument against lowering the public demands on them ; and, finally, 
of the vanity of all laws to protect them, when no individual can be found who has spirit enough to take advan- 
tage of those enacted in their favour : there is but one remedy for all this, which is education. 

“ If there be a wish to contribute to the abolition of the horrors of sclf-imrnolation and of infanticide, and ulti- 


mately to the destruction of superstition in India, it is scarcely necessary now to prove, that the only means of 
success lie in the diffusion of knowledge. 

“ In the meantime the dangers to which we are exposed from th(^ sensitive character of the religion of the 

Natives, and the slippery foundation of our Government, owing to the total 
Religious sensitiveness of separation between us and our subjects, require the adoption of some measures 

to counteract them; and the only one is, to remove their prejudices, and to 
communicate our own principles and opinions 1 ) 3 ’^ tho diffusion of a rational education. 

“ It has been urged against our Indiari Government, that wo have subverted the States of the East and shut up 

all the sources from which the magnificence of the country was derived, and 

Neglect of that wo have not ourselves constimcted a single work, either of utility or 

proach to the ritis R e. splendor. It may be alleged, with more justice, that we have diicd up tho 

fountain of native talent, and that, from the nature of our conquest, not only all encoui’agemcnt to tho advance- 
ment of knowledge is withdrawn, but even the actual learning of the nation is likely to bo lost, and the productions 
of former genius to be forgotten. Something should surely be done to i*emove this reproach. 


“ To the mixture of religion, even in the slightest degree, with our plans of education, I must strongly object. 

I cannot agree to clog with any additional difficulty a plan wliich has already 
Religious neutrality in Edu- many obstructions to surmount. I am convinced that the conversion of the 

Natives must infallibly result from tho diffusion of knowledge among them 
E\ddently they are not aware of the connection, or all attacks on their ignomnre would be as vigorously resisted as 
if they were on their i^eligion. The only effect of introducing Christianity into our schools would bo to sound the 
alarm, and to warn the Brahmins of the approaching danger ; even that warning might perhaps bo neglected as 
long as no converts wore made ; but it is a sufficient argument against the plan, that it can only be safe as long as 
it is ineffectual ; and in this instance, the danger involves not only failure of our plans of education, but the disso- 
lution of our Empire.” * 

Somewhat different views were entertained by Mr. Francis Warden, Member of the Governor’s Council at Bom- 
Dissentient Minute of ^^'7* 29th December, 1823, he recorded a dissentient Minute from 

Hon’ble E. Warden, dated whicli the following passages t may bo quoted as throwing light upon the nature 
29th December, 1823. * controvei'sy. Mr. Warden observed : — 

“ T mean to contend that India is not without the means of supplying agents, not only for the affairs of the 
Government should not un- Government, but also for the advancement of individual interests. I question 
dertake too great responsibi- whether tlie intellect of the mass of the population is in a more degi’aded 
lity in Education. state in India than that of the United Kingdom. But it is tho furthest fi*om 

niy intention to contend that a higher order of education, and in pai-ticular a better, a purer, and more perfect 
system of morality is not indispensably necessary. But the means by which that impiwement is to be attained, is 
a delicate and difficult question. I must repeat my opinion that the Government should not be too forward in 
taking the education of the Natives on itself, nor interfere too much in tho institutions that exist in tho country, 
imperfect as they may be. 

“ Though aware of the impolicy of tho former measure, the Governor’s propositions yet appear to infringe 
on both those positions in too great a degree. From an over anxiety to complete so good a work, we run the 
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(danger of attempting too mach at once, and defeating our obj^t. I Would leave the native village schools 
untouched and unnoticed, without attempting to institute examinations, or to distribute prizes, on the part of the 
Government. I question whether this interference, even if practicable through so extensive a range of country, 
would not be prejudicial. The schools to be established on a better model, in addition to these, should be few in 
number, but efficient in the moans of instruction, and of producing schoolmasters. 

I would not ostensibly, but indirectly, give every encouragement to the Missionaries ; for although 1 
Missionaries should be in- entirely concur with the Governor in the expediency of abstaining from all 
directly encouraged and help- attempts at religious improvement, yet so long as the Natives do not corn- 
ed by Government. plain of the interference of the Missionaries with their prejudices, and so 

long as they piosecuto their labours with the caution and judgment they have hitherto manifested, their exertions 
cannot fail of being pi'ofitablo ; even if they combine religious with moiul instruction, no danger will arise out of 
their agency. The beneficial result may not bo immediately conspicuous, yet it must ultimately appear, even 
if limited to the education of the lower classes of the Natives. If education should not produce a i*apid change 
in their opinions on the fallacy of their own religion, it will at least render them more honest and industrious 
subjects. 

«***««****«*«« 


“ If types arc to be bought and distributed tliroughout the country, boys ought to bo attached to the different 

. Presses at Bombay to loam the duty of compositors. Whatever may be my 
prii^ng^Ti Tn d?af Q 1 P g views on the subject, a most impoHani question, which lias been 

much discussed under tlio Pi*esidoncy of Bengal, presents itself, what would 
bo the effects of the power and influence of the Press in the present state of the country, if the Natives are to be 
taught the art of pn’nting ? Tlio disseminntion of whatever they chooso to publish, would, of coui'sc, immediately 
follow. If we could contixil the I'ross, which a distribution of types would necessarily establish and multiply, by 
publishing only what the local authorities might approve, it would be well ; but such a precaution would manifest 
to the discrimination of the Natives, so gi‘cat a dread of the effect of our own policy in facilitating the means of 
diffusing knowledge, that wo should excite a spirit of enquiry and of agitation under a controlled system, which 
would not bo very favouniblo to our chameter for consistency, or to any conjidenco in the stability of our sujire- 
macy. The distribution of types throughout the country demands the gi*avest consideration. 

“ No doubt the progi*ess of knowlcdgo can be most efl'uctuully and ceonomically promoted by a study of the 

Englisli language, wheivin, in cveiy biuiicli of science, wo have, ready com- 

EngUsh Language the best 

mo.st useful words, which cannot be compressed in tracts and 
means of Education. . . i i t i_ 

translated in the native languages, without great expense and the labour of 

years. A classical knowledge of English ought io coiistiiuio the chief object of the Bombay Seminary. As far as 
i have conversed with tlio’ Natives, they are anxious that their children should ho thoroughly gi'ounded in the Eng- 
lish language ; some of the wealthiest would bo glad to send tbeir children to England for education, were it not 
for the clamorous objection of their mothers ; notliing can bo nioi’o favomuble for commencing, or for the establish-, 
'iiiont of a good system of education, than such a disposition.” * 

Tlie desire for Englisli education appears to have rapidly increased in the Bombay Presidency among the 
Natives of Bombay aid and population. “In November, 1827, when Mr. Elphinstono vras about to 

' encourage study of English, by resign liis office of President of the Bombay Council, the principal native 
founding English Professor- princes, chieftains, and gentlemen connected with the West of India, assem- 
ships in honour of Mr. Elphin- i)ied, and resolved to subscribe a sum of money to ho invested as an endowment 
, stone,— 1827. Professors of the English language and European arts and sciences, 

and to request that the Government would permit a part of the Town Hall to be appropriated for the several estab- 
lishments for native education, and solicit the Court of Directors to allow properly qualified persons to proceed to 
Bombay, there to i*cside in the capacity of teachers. The siihsciaption and proposed Institution wera declarad to be 
,in honour of the Govonior, then about to i*etui*n to Eurape, after whom they were to bo designated, ‘ The Lljihinstonv 
Prefeesorships* The Bombay Government acquiesced in the suggestion, and committed to the Native Education 
Society the measures which might be considered proper for carrying the proposal into effect. That Society imme- 
diately took chai'ge of the subscription, which then amounted to Rs. 120,000, composed of sums of money of which 
the largest single subscription was Bs. 17,800 and the smallest Rs. 300, And which had been collected within the 
spaqeof three months. The Education Society also proposed that, the persons to be selected should be truly 
eminent men, selected from other candidates ‘bjr.publjo examination as to, tbeir fitness, and on no aemunt to lie 
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nominated by priyate cboico or patronage. The sphere of one Professor to be langafiges and general literatnre ; of 
another, mathematics and natural philosophy, including astronomy, elementary and physical ; of the third« cbemis-* 
try, including geology and botany; the knowledge of the two last Professors to be partionlarly imparted with rela- 
tion to the nsoful arts and the future profitable employment of it by the Natives in life/ *’* 

These proposals led to a discussion by the Government of Bombay on the subject of native education generally, 
Dissentient opinions in re* ended in a di:Serenoe of opinion among the members of the Govenmient, 
gard to promotion of English Mr, Fi-ancis Warden, one of the Members of the Council, taking a view entirely 
Education in Bombay. in favour of English Education, whilst Sir John Malcolm, the Go vempr of 

Bombay, and Mr. Goodwin, another member of Council taking a different view. They recorded separate Minutes on 
the subject, and sitice they i-elato to some of the radical principles of educational policy at that time, some passages 
may with advantage be quoted from them. Mr. Warden’s Minute, dated the 24th March, J828, has the following :-r- 
“ Yielding to no individual in a conviction of the advantages of education to every country, I have yet differed 
Mr. Warden’s Minute of 24th widely in respect to the best means of successfully prosecuting that object. I 
March, 1S28, in favour of en- am so far from abandoning the grounds of that opinion, ti^at every yoai'’s ex* 
Couraging English. perience rather confirms me in its soundness. I have urged the policy of 

directing our chief effort to one object, to a diffusion of a knowledge of the English language, as best calculated to 
facilitate the intellectual and moral improvement of India. Wo have as yet made that only a secondary object. 

“ I must confess that I did not expect to receive so unqualified a corroboration of the popularity at least of that 
opinion among the Natives, as is afforded by the letter from the leading members of the native community of Bom* 
bay, bringing forward a proposition for establishing professorships to be denominated ‘ The ElpMmtone Professor- 
ships,* for the purpose of teaching the Natives, the English language, and the arts, sciences and literature of 
Europe, to be held, in the first instance, by learaed men to bo invited from Great Britain, until natives of the country 
shall be found perfectly competent to undertake the office. 

“ Nor did I expect to find so decisive a pi’oof of the facility with which the English language could be diffused, 
as is evidenced by the report recently publislied in the papers, of an examination at Calcutta, of the Natives edu* 
cated at tliat Ih’esidoney, which exhibits a display of proficiency in that tongue almost incredible, Under these 
impressions, I subscrilje entirely to the opinion expressed by tho author of the ‘ Political History of India,’ that it is 
better end safer to commence by giving a good deal of knowledge to a few, than a little to many ; to bo satisfied with 
laying tho foundation stone of a good edifice, and not desii^e to accomplish in a day wliat must be the work of a 
century. 

“ But tho object of giving a good deal of knowledge to a few can only bo promoted by a better system of 

education ; and tJie sui'est modo of diffusing a better system is by making the 
English language the. primaiy, and not the merely secondary 
object of attention in tho education of the Natives, Tho reviewer of the 
work above alluded td remarks, in which I still more cordially concur, that a more familiar and extended acquaint, 
ance with the English language would, to the Natives, be tho surest source of intellectual improvomeut, and might 
become tho most durable tie between Bi-itain and India. In any plan, therefore, for the public education of the 
Natives, the complete knowledge of our language ought to form bo prominent an object as to lay ground fqr its 
gradually becoming at least the established vehicle of legal and official business. The English tongne would in 
India, as in America, bo the lasting monument of our dominion; and it is not too much to hope that it might also 
be tho medium through which the inhabitants of those vast regions might hereafter rival the rest of the civilized 
world, in the expression of all that most exercises and distinguishes human intellect. 

If it bo desirable to diffuse a better system of education, we ought at onco to encourage the study of the 
English tongue, as the loading object with the Native Education Society. 1 attended its last Annual Meeting, 
and had only to regret that a sufficient progress had not been made by the Natives to enable them to benefit by the 
higher instruction to be derived from the Professors on their arrival in India, instruction which must bo given in 
the English language ; its study then should be strongly recommended to the Native Education Society. No one, 

I imagine, contemplates the education of a hundred million or of seven million of Natives in the English language ; 
hut 1 perceive nothing chimerical in laying the foundatiem-stone of a good edifice for teaching what the higher 
classes of Natives are eager to acquire ; a knowledge of English. The example will be followed, and its effects in 
diffusing a better system than in sending forth, as at present, acbool-masters, and in droulating tranalatieoia which 
not one in a hundred can read or understand, with a smattering of knowledge, will veiy goon be seen and fe]t.'*t 
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On the other hand, Sir John Malcolm’s opinion was opposed to anj general introduction of English education 
Sir John Maloolm*s vlewB a^ong the people of India, and since his views are still shared by some 
against general Eduoatioii in thinkers on the problems of Indian Education, the following passages from 
English. liig Minute, written in 1828, may be quoted here with advantage. The earlier 

part of his Minute has the following ; — 

“ I concur with Mr. Warden as to the desirable object of diffusing education, but differ as to the mode. I am 
His Minute, written in 1826, opinion the method adopted at this Piwdency is of all others the best that 
in favour of Vernacular Edu- can be pursued. The chief ground on which I anticipate advantages from 
cation. establishment of the Elphinstono Professorships, is, that a certain propor- 

tion of the Natives will bo instructed by them not only in the English language, but in every branch of useful 
science. To Natives so educated, I look for aid, in the diffusion of knowledge among their countiymen, through 
the medium of their Vernacular dialects ; and I certainly think it is only by knowledge being accessible through 
the latter medium, that it ever can be propagated to any general or beneficial purpose. 

“ This question may be decided by reference to the History of England. Before the Reformation, our host books 

^ on religion, morality, philosophy, and science wcto veiled in the classical lan- 

Example of English History. t j * 4 . • u n • iwu 

guages of Greece and Rome ; and it is a remarkable fact, that since all those 

works have been translated into the Vernacular language of our native country, though gentlemen, men of learned 
professions, and those who are to instruct youth, still study the classical languages, as the fountains of our know- 
ledge, these are unknown to the gix^at bulk of our countrymen, to whom improved education has been so useful. 
The I'eason is plain ; the liiitor have neither that time nor money to spare which is necessary for such studies. 
There is a still greater necessity that the natives of India, whom it is our object to instruct, should havo the path 
of knowledge rendoi'erl as short and as smooth as possible ; all that we are now doing tends to that object, the 
complete accomplishment of which will be effected by the establishment of the Elphinstono Professors, whose duty 
it will he to teach the few who are to teach the many, and from whom, as a source, the Natives of this quarter of 
India will be able to obtain that informatiou and knowledge which is best suited to their wishes, their talents, and 
their various occupations in life, 

“ I havo on political grounds a consolation, derived from my conviction of tho impossibility of our over dis- 
seminating that half-knowledge of our language, which is all, any considerable number of the Natives could attain. 
It would decrease that positive necessity which now exists for the servants of Government making themselves 
masters of the languages of the countries in which they ai'e employed, and without which they never can become 
in any respect competent to their public duties. 

“ One of the chief objects, I expect, from diffusing education among the natives of India, is our increased power 

of associating them in every part of our administration. This I deem cssen- 
Further employment of Na- grounds of economy, of improvement, and of security. I cannot look 

tlves in Administration. ^reduction of expense in the different branches of our Government from 

any diminution of the salaries now enjoyed by European public servants, but I do look to it from many of the 
duties they now have to perform being executed by Natives on diminished salaries. I further look to the employ- 
ment of the latter in such duties of trust and responsibility, as the only mode in which wo can promote their im- 
provement ; and I must deem the instruction we ore giving them dangerous, instead of useful, unless the road is 
opened wide to those who receive it, to every prospect of honest ambition and honourable distinction. 

“ To render men who ai^e employed beyond the immediate limits of the Presidency fit for such duties, I con- 
Hnowledge of English not template, no knowledge of the English language is necessary. The acquisition 
necessary for Natives beyond of that would occupy a period for other studies and pursuits, but it is quite 
the PTesidency- essential to aspiring Natives that they should havo the advantage of transla- 


tions from our language of the works which are best calculated to improve their minds, and increase their know- 
ledge, not only of general science, but to enable them to understand the grounds which led us to introduce into 
the system of the administration we have adopted for India the more liberal views and sounder maxims of our 
policy and legislation in England. It is to the labours of the Elphinstono Professors that we must look for that 
instruction which is to form the native instruments that must become the medium of diffusing such knowledge ; 
and as no duty can be more important than that of men who are placed at tho very head of this course of instruc- 
tion and as tho power of selecting those qualified for the important task will much depend upon the liberality of 
the salaries assigned them, I trust, with Mr. Warden, that the Honourable Court will make a grant, to promote 
this Institution, of a sum at least equal to that subscribod by the Natives of this Presidency.*’* 
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The views of Sir John Malcolm were generally concurred in by Mr. Goodwin, his colleague in Council, but 

^ ^ ^ when the matter went up to the Court of Directors, they, without laying 

Court of ^ 1 j ^ o 


Despatoh of the 
Directors of 2l8t September, 
1826, to the Government of 
Bombay, favouring the study 
of English. 


down any definite decision between the conflicting views, as to the excep- 
tional claims of English Education advocated by Mr. Warden, and the kind 
of education proposed by Sir John Malcolm, recorded a Despatch, dated the 
2lRt September 1829, to the Bombay Government, in which, referring to the 
subject of Education they made the following significant observations : — 

“ The measures which you have as yet adopted for the furtherance of this important object, are inconsiderable, 
compared with those which you have in comtemplation. There is one of them, however, to which we are dis- 
posed to attach very considerable importance, the establishment of an English School at the Presidency (under 
the superintendence of the Committee of the Native School-Book Society), where English may be taught gram- 
matically, and where instruction may be given in that Jangnage, on history, geography, and the popular branches 
of science; and wo are happy to find that Mr. Warden bears testimony to the anxious desire of many among 
the Natives to obtain the benefit of an English Education for their children.*’ * 

. In the meantime, Sir John Malcolm appears to have modified his views in 

modified in favour of English I'^K^rd to English Education, as is shown from the following passage in a 
Education, in his Minute, Minute recorded by him on the 10th October, 1829 : — 
dated 10th October, 1829 

“ I have given my sentiments most fully upon the inexpediency, as well as impracticability, of conveying 

general instruction to our native subjects in India, through the medium of 
English Schools may be es- English language, but T by no means desire to express an opinion that 

schools for that purpose should not be extended. While records of offices, a 
part of the judicial proceedings, and all correspondence and accounts, are written in English, there will be profitable 
employment for all who leaim to read and write this language, and a familiarity with it will open to those who pos- 
sess it, now sources of knowledge, and qualify them to promote improvement. Prom English schools being estab- 
lished at no place, but Bombay, the pay of writers and accountants is immoderately high ; and when these move 
from the Presidency, they require still higher wages ; and when well qualified, they can, from their limited numbers, 
command almost any pay they demand. This introduces a tone of extravagance of demand from this class of 
fiersons in all our departments. Of some remedies for this evil 1 shall speak hereafter ; but the real mode to 
liocroaso price is to multiply the article. English Schools should be established or encouraged at Surat and Poona, 

and I look to the small colony of East Indians about to be established at Phoolsheher, with great hope of aid in 

this as in other branches of improvement.** f 

In their Despatch, dated the 29th September, 1830, to the Government of Bombay, the Court of Directors 

however, gave clear expression to their views in regard to English Education, 
as is shown by the following extract from that Despatch : — 

“ It is our anxious desire to afford to the higher classes of the natives 
of India, tlie means of instruction in European science, and of access to the 

literature of civilized Europe. The character which may be given to the 

classes possessed of leisure and natural influence, ultimately determines that of the whole people. We are seifsible, 
moreover, that it is our duty to afford the best equivalent in our power to these classes, for the advantages of 
which, the introduction of our Government has deprived them ; and for this and other reasons, of which you are 
well aware, we are extremely desirous that their education should be such as to qualify them for higher situations 
in the Civil Government of India, than any to which Natives have hitherto been eligible. 

That the time has arrived when efforts may be made for this purpose, with a reasonable probability of 
success, is evidenced by various facts, one of the most striking of which is, the liberal subscription which has 
recently been raised among the Natives under your Presidency for the foundation of an institution, at which 
instruction is to be given in the English language and literature, and in European science, through the medium of 
the English language. To this projected institution we have already, at your recommendation, expi'essed our will- 
ingness to afford liberal support, but wo delayed authorizing any specific subscription, in consequence of our not 
having received, either from yourselves or from the native subsciibers, any mature and well-digested plan. 

“We have since received from the Supreme Government a further report of the progress of the seminaries for 
the education of the Natives, which have been established under the Presidency of Bengal. The success of 
those institutions has been in the highest degree satisfactory ; and the^variouB experiments which have been made 
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in that part of India, have afforded so much valuable experience, that we now no longer feel that uncertainty 
which we expressed in our Despatch last referred to, with respect to the choice of means, for an end we have so 
deeply at heart. 

“Among the Native Colleges which now exist and flourish in Bengal, none has had so great success as the 

Anglo-Indian College, which originated, like the proposed Elphinstone 
Bzample of suooessftil Eng* Institution, in a subscription among the Natives, and is directed to the same 
lish Education in Bengal. objects. This College is partly supported by Government, and is under the 

inspection of the General Committee which has been appointed by the Supreme Government for the Superinten- 
dence of Public Instruction. 

“ In forming a plan for the Elphinstone Institution, it is of course proper that the wishes of the subscribers 
The Elphinstone Institution should be consulted. They, however, like the Natives who established the 
may be helped, like the Anglo- Anglo-Indian College, would, we have little doubt, be willing that the institution 
Indian College at Calcutta. nhould be under your general superintendence, and a Committee of their own 
body might be associated in the management, with some officer, or officers, of Government, in such manner as you 
might judge most advisable. 

“ If the subscribers are willing to acquiesce in such an arrangement, we authorize you to concert with them a 
plan for the formation of the projected institution, taking the Anglo-Indian College at Calcutta, generally, for your 
model ; and if the plan when completed should not differ very materially from that of the college last mentioned, 
wo authorize you to make such donation, or such annual subscription, to the Elphinstone Institution, as may appear 
to you advisable, with reference to the importance of tho object in view.*’ * 

In November 1830, tho total amount of subscriptions for the Elphinstone Institution at Bombay 

reached Rs. 2,15,000, and the Court of DIrectoi’S were requested to subscribe a 

Subscriptions for the E^h^- amount on tho paii; of the Company, and to receive the total sum so 

stone Institution. The Court \ • ^ 1 ^ 

of Director's Despatch to tho subscribed by the natives of Bombay and the Government, on interest at 6 
Bombay Government, dated per cent., into the Public Treasury at Bombay — the interest of this Capital 
12th December, 1832, regard- pnnd to go towards defraying tho expenses of tho Institution. Relative to 
of^he^^ti^Uon^*^'^^^^^^^^ subject, the following extrai^jt from the Despatch of tho Court of Directors 

to the Government of Bombay, dated the 12th December, 1832, may bo quoted, 
as showing how fai* the policy of imparting English education to the natives of India had advanced in that Presi- 
dency. The passage runs as follows : — 

“ We have already, in our letter of 19th September, 1830, empowered you to grant such sum as you may 
deem advisable, in aid of the proposed Elphinstone Institution; your suggestions as to the mode of constituting 
that institution appear judicious. You think that tho teachers to be furnished fixim this country should be, — ‘ one 
superior Pi-ofessor of mathematics, astronomy, and all branches of natural philosophy, together with an under 
Professor or teacher, who ought to possess a complete knowledge of the practical application of the sciences of 
architecture, hydraulics, mechanics, Ac., to the useful purposes of life.* To the latter person you propose allotting 
Hs. 600 per mensem ; to the former, Rs. 800, with use of tho honse built for the astronomer, and the charge 
of tho Observatory and instruments. As the study of the English language and literature was one of the main 
objects for which the institution was founded, it is, of course, intended that either the head Professor, or his assist- 
ant should be competent to give instruction on those subjects as well as on science.** t 
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CHAPTER IX. 


SUMMARY OF THE VARIOUS STAGES OF THE MEASURES FOR EDUCATION OF THE NATIVES 
OF INDIA, AND EXPENDITURE INCURRED BY THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, UNDER THE 
ACT OF PARLIAMENT, STATUTE 53, GEO. III., CHAPTER 155, --FROM 1813 TO 1830. 


The Tian*ative contained in the preceding chapters may be summarized as indicating certain marked stages 
Stages of the policy of Edu- pi'ogi’e.ss and development of the policy of education in India. The 

cation in India. The earliest earliest stage was the period when education of the natives of India was 
stage— Inactivity. not regarded as a part of the administrative policy of the East India Com- 

pany, which, indeed, did not at that time possess any teri*ltorial dominion or recognized political authority. Such 
authority had its legal beginning in the grant of the Diwani of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, by the Emperor Shah 
Alam, to the East India Company, in 1765, and the political circumstances of that period left no time or inclination 
for the promotion of leaiming, or formulation of any educational policy. 

The second stage was the foundation, by Wairen Hastings, of tho Calcutta Madriasa, in 1781, and tlie Benares 

The 2nd Stage Encour- College in 1791, for tho purpose of training Mahornedan and Hindu officers 

agement of Oriental Studies, for ranks in the Judicial and other Administrative offices of the Company. 

1781 to 1791. 


The third stage was, whilst in various places, some individual efforts were made for promoting education, no 

organized system existed, nor had the principles of a definite educational policy 
nteedl IndMdual^fforte^^^^^ declared. This stage, however, was an important one, as discussions, 

as to the expediency and policy of educating the natives of India, engaged 
attention, as shown by the elaborate treatise of Mr. Charles Grant, which was written during 1792, and submitted 
to tho Court of Directors in 1797, and also by Lord Minto’s Minute on Education, written in 1817. 

The fourth stage is represented by the Resolution passed by the House of Commons declaring it to be the 
The 4th Stage— Legislative duty of England to promote tho interests and happiness of the native inhabi- 
reoognition of Education, as tants of the British dominions in India, and to adopt such measures as may 
a duty of the State, in 1813. tend to the introduction among them of useful knowledge and moral improve- 
ment — a declaration to which effect was given in section 43 of the Act of Parliament, 53, Geo. 111., Chapter 155, 
which was passed in 1813. 

Tho fifth stage is one of comparative apathy, on the part of the authorities in India, because, notwithstanding 
The 6th Stage — Apathy of fact that tho Court of Directors, in their Despatch of tho 3rd June, 1814, 
the Indian Government to- invited the special attention of the Governor- General to the provisions of tho 
wards Education. regarding Education, no measures of any significant kind were taken 

for some years, to give effect to the benevolent intentions of tho Act of Parliament. 

The sixth stage is remarkable for the activity of the authorities in India, in adopting systematic measures for pro- 
The 6th Stage— Appointment i^ioting education among tho people. It was during this period that the Com- 
of Committees of Public In- mittees of Public Instruction were appointed : One at Calcutta in 1823, 
struction, 1823 to 1826. another in Madras in 1826, and the Education Society at Bombay, in 1823. 

Tho operation of those Societies, and the policy of Government on the subject of education, have been de- 
scribed in the preceding chapters, and it is apparent that up to the year 1830 

BdifoatiorremJint uns^tSed!^ ®<*“cational policy in regard to the conflicting claims of Oriental learning 

on the one hand, and of English education on the other, had not been settled 
either by the Governments of the three Presidencies in India, or by tho Court of Directors in England. Nor does 
it appear that the spread of education was regarded, during this peiiod, as having higher aims than a desire to 
procure a supply of trained native officials to fill subordinate ranks in the administration. 

It will be the object of tho following chapter to describe how a great and radical change came upon the Edu- 
Bxpenditure on Education policy of Government, immediately after this period, decisively in 

in* India, under Section 48 of favour of English Education, as distinguished from Oriental studies in Arabic 
Act of Parliament, 63, Geo. and Sanskrit. In the meantime, however, it will be interesting to see how 
III., 0. 166, 1813 to 1830. foj, Government in India had carried out the intentions of Parliament 
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expressed in Section 43, of the Act, 53 Geo. III., chapter 155, which laid down that a sum of not less than one 
lac of rupees in each year shall be set apart and applied to the revival and improvement of literature, and the 
encouragement of the learned natives of India, aifd for the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the 
sciences among the inhabitants of the British territories in India.” It will be remembered that the Act was 
passed in the year 1813, and the following table, taken from the printed Parliamentary Papers * of 1832, gives an 
account of all sums that had been applied to the purpose of educating the natives of India, from the year 1813 to 
tlie year 1830, both inclusive, covering a period of 18 years : — 


Years. 

Bbkoal. 

MADRAS. 

Bombay. 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1813 

4,207 

480 

442 

5,129 

18]4 

11,606 

480 

499 

12,585 

1815 

4,405 

480 

637 

6,422 

1816 

5,146 

480 

578 

6,204 

1817 

6,177 

480 

’ 796 

6,452 

1818 

5,211 

480 

630 

6,321 

1819 

7,191 

480 

1,270 

8,941 

1820 

5,807 

480 

1,401 

7,688 

1821 

6,882 

480 

594 

7,956 

1822 

9,081 

480 

694 

10,165 

1823 

6,134 

480 

594 

7,208 

1824 

19,970 

480 

1,434 

21,884 

1825 

67,122 

480 

8,961 

66,563 

1826 

21,623 

480 

5,309 

27,412 

1827 

30,077 

2,140 

13,096 

45,313 

1828 

22,797 

2,980 


85,841 

1829 

24,663 

3,614 

9,799 

88,076 

1830 

28,748 

2,946 

12,636 

44,330 

Grand Total, 1813 to 1830 

2,75,847 

18,400 

69,233 

3,63,480 


This account yields an average expenditure of £20,193 a year, which, even according to the higher value of the 
Actual Expenditure double rupee in those days, may be roundly stated to be more than two lacs of rupees, 
the minimum amount required that is, more than double the amount required by the abovementioned Act of 
by the Act of Parliament. Parliament to be spent on education in India. Whatever, therefore, may be 

said as to the Educational Policy of the Bast India Company during this period, and apart from the question 
whether the sum of one lac of rupees, named as the minimum annual expenditure on Education by the Act of 
Parliament w as sufficient, neither the Court of Directors nor the authorities in India can be accused either of 
having endeavoured to evade the intentions of Parliament, or to have exercised undue parsimony in giving effect 
to those intentions. 

* Printed Parliamentary Paperp relating to the Affairs of India: Qfnerah Appendix I i Putiic (1839)» p. 489. 
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CHAPTER X. 

RENEWAL OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY’S CHARTER IN 1833.— ARRIVAL OF LORD 
MACAULAY IN INDIA AS A MEMBER OP THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S COUNCIL, IN 1834.— 
CONTROVERSY AS TO THE COMPARATIVE MERITS OP ORIENTAL LEARNING 
AND ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR EDUCATION.— LORD WIJiLIAM 

BENTINCK’S EDUCATIONAL RESOLUTION OP 1835.- PROTEST OF 
MAHOMEDANS AGAINST THE RESOLUTION. 

This Chapter opens with perhaps the most iniportnut period in. tho annals of Ednoation in Inditi, under the 

Most important period in Tho teim of the Charter of tho East India Company, whirl i 

the History of Education in had been renewed for twenty years hy the Act of Parliuiuent, 53, (Ion. TII.^ 
India— 1880 to 1835. Chapter 155, was to expire on the lOtli of Apnl, 1834, and grave discussions 

arose in England as to whether it ought to be raiewod at all, and it renewed, under whui conditions. “ As e.arly as 
1829, tlio lending towns of the United Kingdom had begnn to ugitaie the subject, and to load ihetinhlcH of both 
Konscs of I’arlianient with iietilions agninsi the ivnewal of the Chai'ter ; and in February, IS30, Select Coinnnttees 
well) aj)|>ointed, on the i*eeomnioiidation ofminiRters themselves, — Ijord Ellcubomugli nuihitig tliQ.uiution in the 
Lords, and Sir Ro1jci*t Peel in the Cuniitions. Both ntovera cmvfully alistained ffoiti giving any iiidicai ion of the view s 
cnterlnineil hy the Cabinet, and tho ComniitteeM w'ere simply appointed ‘to iinjuire into the present state of tlie aflaii's 
of tho East India Company, and into tho trado between Gi'eat Bntain and China, and to ivijoit i heii’ obsei*vatirui.s 
thei'cnpoii to the House.' ” * It is from the reports of the Parliamentary Committees Hoappoi)dod,iuid the enormous 
mass of oral and documentaiy evidence which they collected, printed in Imll^ Parliamentary Blue-li(K)lcs, in 1H32, 
that a consideiuhlc jiortion of tlio inforniatiim and quotations givtMi.in the pi*eceding cliaptei's have been adlected 

It falls be 3 *on(l the scope of this work to discuss tho varifius. political and commercial affairs with which 

Renewal of tho East India Pat'Rainent was then eoneoined, hut it is necessary* to mention such matters 
Company's Charter by Farlia* as have a bearing upon the subject of education in India. It is enough to sn>' 
menty in 1833. thui on the 13th of Juno 1833, the subject of the renewal of the Corapaiiv *s 

Charter w'as iiitrudnced to the House of Commons hy Mr, Charles Grunt f (aftcrwni^s Lonl (Jleiielg) the President 
of tho Board of Control, who concluded a long explanatory speech, bj' moving three resolutions, of which the thiixl, 
having a bearing upon the subject of education in India, may be quoted hero. The rosoliitioii ran as Follows : — 

That it is expedient that the Government of the British Posscssiouis in India bo iutruKted to the said Company, 

under such condiUoiis and regulations as Parliament shall enact, for the ])U]*. 

Farliamentary Resolution in pose of extending the commerce of this country, and of securing the good 
flavour of educating India. government, and promoting tho religious and moral improvomeut of the peo- 
ple of India.” 

The resolution is important, as showing, that among the objects for which tho Compau}' was to bo intrusted 

Promotion of Education re- Government of the British Possessions in India, w^as “p-romoL')/// 

oognisod as duty of the Com- reJifjious and moral iinprovemetit of the people of Lidia” Vague and 
pany’s Govemmont, Absence general as these expressions wore, they may fuiuisli a pretext to thoso w'ho 
of interest in Indian affairs in against tlio boHii fide motives of the British rule in India, in regnixL to its 

Parliament. policy of English edneation ; for saying that its real object was to promote 

conversion to Christianity. As throwdng light upon tho small amount of interest then taken by Parliament in 
Indian affairs, the historian J calls attention to tho fact that the Resolutions, though involving tho future Government 
of India, and the consequent condition of its myinads of inhabitant.s, wei-o passed almost without discussion, and 
awakened so little interest that a very large majority of tho roemborH of the House of Commons did not even deign 
to be present. Adverting to the fact a few weeks afterwards, Lord Macaulay thus expressed himself ; — “ The House 

* l£i»tory of India, Vol. III., p. 880. 

t Son of tho Bisht Honourable Charles Grant, from whose treatise on the " Condition of the KaiiveB of Indto,'* quotations have 
been given in tho preceding chapters of this work. 

{ Beveridge’s Risfory of India, Vol. HI., p. 28i. 
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has neither the time, nor the knowledge, nor the inclination to attend to an Indian Budget, or to the statement of 
Indian extravagance, or to the diacnssion of Indian local grievances. A bi^en head Ir Coldbath. iFielda exoitfia 
grea^r inteiest in this House than three pitched battles in India ever would excite. This is not a figure of 
speech, but a literal description of fact, and were I called upon for proof of it, I would refer to a circumstance 
which must be still in the recollection of the house. When my right honourable friend, Mr. Charles Grant, brought 
forward his important propositions for the future Government of India, there were not as many members present 
as generally attend upon an ordinary turnpike bill.” 

The Bill which gave efEect to the abovomentioned Besolutions, was passed by Parliament and received the Royal 

assent on the 28th of August, 1833. It ranks in the Statute-book as 3 and 4 
Wm. IV., C. 85, and is entitled, “ An Act for oj^ecting an arrangement with the 
East India Oompangy and for the better Government of Ilia Majeaty'a Indian 
Territories^ till the day of Aprils 1854.” As bearing upon the prospects of 
the educated natives of India, tho 87th Section of tho Act is important, which 
enacts, “ That no native of the said territones, nor any natural-bom subject of 
His Majesty, resident theioin, shall, by reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or any of them, 
be disabled from holding any place, office, or employment under the said Company.” Tho Act introduced con- 
siderable changes in the administi-ative machinery of tho Government of India, and under ono of its provisions, 
Lord Macaulay was appointed tho first Law Member of the Council of the Governor-General, and arrived in India 
on tho 10th June, 1834, and soon joined Lord William Bentinck, then Governor- General of India. 

Lord Macaiilay*s arrival in India to hold such a high oflieo in tho administration of tho country, was an impor- 
Lord Macaulay’s arrival in event in the liistoiy of education in India, as it was principally due to his 

India, in 1834, an important personality and opinions, which were adopted by the Govenior-Gonoral, that 
event in Educational Policy. advancement of English education found a decisive ai\d emphatic declara- 

tion of policy, and a firm basis, upon which the present system still rests. As to the state of things which then 
prevailed in regard to education in India, I bori*ow the following observations from n contemporary witness, Sir 
Cliai'lcs Trevelyan. In liia treatise on tho “ Education of the People of Indian' he says : — 

“ Meanwhile, the progress of events was loading to the necessity of adopting a more decided course. The tasto 
Taste for English Literature became more and more ‘ widely disseminated.’ A loud call arose 

widely disseminated, as con- means of instiMiction in it, and the subject was pressed on the Corauiit- 

trasted with Oriental learn- too from various quarters. English books only wei*o in any demand : upwards 
ing. of thirty-one thousand Knglish books wore sold by the School-book Society 

in tho coarse of two years, while the Education Committee did not dispose of Arabic and Sanskrit volumes enough, 
in three years to pay the expense of keeping them for two inontliB, to say nothing of the printing expenses. 
Among other signs of the times, a petition was pi'csented to tho Committee by a number of young men who had 
been brought up at tho Sanskrit College, pathetically representing that, notwithstanding the long and elaborate 
course of study which they had gone through, they had little prospect of bettering their condition ; that the indiffer- 
ence with which they were generally regarded by their countrymen left thorn no hope of assistance from them, 
and that they, therefore, trusted that tho Govorment, which had made thorn what they were, would not abandon 
them to destitution and neglect. The English Classes which had been tacked on to this and other Oriental Colleges, 
had entirely failed iii their object. The boys had not time to go through an English, in addition to an Oriental 
course, and tlio study which was secondary was naturally neglected. Tho translations into Arabic, also, appeared 
to have made os little impression upon tho few who know that language, as upon the mass of the people who 
were entirely unacquainted with it, 

“ Under these circumstances, a difference of opinion arose in the Committee. Ono section of it was for 

following out the existing system, — ^for continuing tho Arabic translations, — 
the profuse patronage of Arabic and Sanskrit works, and tho printing 
operations ; by all which means fresh masses would have been added to an 
already unsaleable and useless hoard. An edition of Avicenna was also 
projected, at an expense of 2,000^ ; and as it was found that, after hiring 
Htudonts to attend the Arabic College, and having translations made for their use at an expense of thirty-two 
shillings a page, neither students nor teachers could understand them, it was proposed to employ the translator 
as the interpreter of his own writings, at a further expense of 300 rupees a month. Tho other section of the 
Committee wished to dispense with this cumbrous and expensive machinoiy for teaching English science through 
the medium of the Arabic language ; to give no bounties in the shape of stipends to students, for tho encourage- 
ment of any particular kind of learning ; to purchase or print only such Arabic and Sanskrit books as might 
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actually be required for tbe use of the difEerent colleges ; and to employ that portion of theii* annual income, which 
would by these means be set free, in the establishment of new seminaries for giving instruction in English and the 
Vernacular languages, at the places where such institutions were most in demand. 

“ This fundamental difference of opinion long obstructed the business of the Committee. Almost everything 

which came before them was more or less involved in it. The two parties 
Obstruction caused in con- go equally balanced as to be unable to make a forward movement in 

sequence. direction. A particular point might occasionally be decided by an acci- 

dental majority of one or two, but as the decision was likely to be reversed the next time the subject came under 
consideration, this only added inconsistency to inefficiency. This state of things lasted for about three years, 
until both parties became convinced that the usefulness and respectability of their body would be utterly com- 
promised by its longer continuance. The Committee bad come to a dead stop, and the Government alone could 
set it in motion again, by giving a prepondei’ance to one or the other of the two opposite sections. The members, 
therefore, took the only course which remained open to them, and laid before the Government a statement of their 
existing position, and of the grounds of the conflicting opinions held by them. 

“ The question was now fairly brought to issue, and the Government was forced to make its election between two 
Government called upon opp^^site principles. So much, perhapss never depended upon the determimi- 
to decide the issue between tion of any Government. Happily, there was then at the head of affairs one 
English and Oriental learning, of the few wlio pursue the welfare of the public, independently of every per- 
sonal consideration : happily, also, he was supported by one who, after having embellished the literature of Kuroj)e, 
came to its aid when it was trembling in tbe scale with the literatui*c of Asia.”* 

The first allusion in the preceding passage is to Lord William Bentinck, then Governor-General of India, and, 
Lord Macaulay’s celebrated second to liord Macaulay, who bad recently ariivod from England, as a 
Minute in favour of English Member of the new Supreme Council in India. “ On bis arrival, Macaulay 
Education, dated 2nd Pebru- was appointed President of the Committee; but bo declined to take any 
ary, 1886. active part in its proceedings until the Government bad finally pronounced on 

the question at issue. Later, in January 1835, the advocates of the two systems, than whom ten abler men could 
not be found in the Service, laid their opinions before the Supreme Council ; and, on the 2nd of February, Macaulay, 
as a Member of that Council, produced a Minute in which he adopted and defended the views of the English 
section in the Committee.” t The Minute contains some passages which arc interesting and instructive, as throwing 
light upon the spirit and nature of the new educational policy, and they may be quoted here : — 
j “ How stands the case P Wo have to educate a people who cannot at present be educated by means of their 
English Literature pre-emi- ^'«^l^er-tongue. We must teach them some foreign language. The claims of 
nent, and best suited for Edu- our own language it is hardly necessary to recapitulate. It stands pre-emi- 
oation in India. nent even among the languages of the West. It abounds with works of imagi- 

nation not inferior to the noblest which Greece has bequeathed to us ; with models of every species of eloquence ; 
with historical compositions, which, considered merely as narratives, have seldom been surpassed, and which, con- 
sidered as vehicles of ethical and political instruction, have never been equalled ; with just and lively representa- 
tions of human life and human nature ; with the most profound speculations on metaphysics, morals, government, 
jurisprudence, and trade ; with full and coiTOct information respecting every experimental science which tends to 
preserve the health, to increase the comfort, or to expand the intellect of man. Whoever knows that language has 
ready access to all the vast intellectual wealth which all the wisest nations of the earth have created and hoarded 
in the course of ninety generations. It may safely be said that the literature now extant in that language is of far 
greater value than all the literature which three hundred years ago was extant in all the languages of the world 
together. Nor is this all. In India, English is the language spoken by the ruling class. It is spoken by the 
higher class of Natives at the seats of Government. It is likely to become tlie language of commerce throughout 
the seas of the Bast. It is the language of two great European communities which are rising, the one in the 
south of Africa, the other in Australasia ; communities which are every year becoming more important, and more 
closely connected with our Indian Empire. Whether we look at the intrinsic value of our literature or at the par- 
ticular situation of this country, we shall see the strongest reason to think that, of all foreign tongues, the English 
tongue is that which would be the most useful to our Native subjects. 

“ The question now before us is simply whether, when it is in our power to teach this language, we shall teach 
languages in which, by universal confession, there are no books on any subject, which deserve to be compared to 


* Trevelyan — On the Education of the people of India, pp, 9-13. 
t Trevelyan’s Li/e of Macaulay, Ed. 1881 j p. 290 
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our own ; whether, when we can teach European science, we shall teach systems which, by universal confession, 
whenever they differ from those of Europe, differ for the worse ; and whether, when we can patronise sound philo- 
sophy and true history, we shall countenance, at the public expense, medical doctrines, which would disgitice an 
English farrier — astronomy, which would move laughter in the girls at an English boarding-school — history, 
abounding with kings thirty feet high, and reigns thirty thousand years long — and geography made up of seas of 
treacle and seas of butter. 

“We are not without experience to guide us. History furnishes several analogous cases, and they all teach 

the same lesson. There are in modern times, to go no further, two memor- 
able instances of a great impulse given to the mind of a whole society — of 
prejudice overthrown — of knowledge diffused — of taste purified — of arts and 
sciences planted in countries which had recently been ignorant and barbarous. 

“The first instance to which I refer is the great revival of letters among the Western nations at the close of 

the fifte(mth and the beginning of the sixteenth centuiy. At that time almost 

Bevival of ^ every thing that was worth reading was contained in the writings of the 

at the close of the 16th and the j ^ & />, • j* 

beginning of the 16 th century, a^^cient Greeks and Romans. Had our ancestors acted as the Committee of 

Public Instruction has hitherto acted ; had they neglected the language of 

Cicero and Tacitus ; had they confined their attention to the old dialects of our own island ; had they printed 

nothing, and taught nothing at the universities, but chronicles in Anglo-Saxon, and romances in Norman- French, 

would England have been what she now is ? What the Greek and Latin were to the contemporaries of More and 

Ascham, our tongue is to the people of India. The literature of England is now more valuable than that of 

classical antiquity. I doubt whether the Sanscrit literature bo as valuable as that of our Saxon and Norman 

progenitors. In some departments in history, for example, I am certain that it is much less so. 

“ Another instance may be said to bo still before our eyes. Within the last hundred and twenty years, a nation 

which had previously been in a state as barbarous as that in which our ances- 
Exam^^of^mtellectual pro- were before the Crusades, has gradually emerged from the ignorance in 

gross in ussia which it was sunk, and has taken its place among civilised communities. 1 

speak of Russia. There is now in that country a largo educated class, abounding with persons fit to serve the State 
in the highest functions, and in no wise inferior to the most accomplished men who adorn the best circles of Paris 
and London. There is reason to lioj)o that this vast Empire, which in the time of our grandfathers was probably 
behind the Pun jab, may, in the time of our grandchildren, be pressing close on France and Britain in the career of 
improvement. And how was this change effected ? Not by flattej'iiig national prejudices ; not by feeding the mind 
of the young Muscovite with the old woman’s stories which his rude fathers had believed ; not by filling his head 
with lying legends about St. Nicholas ; not by encouraging him to study the great question, whether the world 
was or was not created on the I3tli of September ; not by calling him ‘ a learned native, ’ when he has mastered all 
these poiTits of knowledge ; but by teaching him those foreign languages in which the greatest mass of information 
had been laid up, and thus putting all that information within his reach. The languages of western Eui’ope civilised 
Russia. 1 cannot doubt that they will do for the Hindoo what they have done for the Tartar.’’* 

/ /Lord William Bentinok This Minute was concurred in by Lord William Benti nek and his Council, 

ad opts Lord Macaulay’s views: and on the 7 th March, 1835, they passed the following Resolution, which set 
Government Resolution, dated x x ir i i i • r xi x n 

7th March tS35 lo. favour of question at rest once and tor ever, and which is ono ot the most memorable 

English Education. records in the history of Education in India. It w'as thus worded : — 

“ The Governor-General of India in Council has attentively considered the two letters from the Secretary 
to the Committee, dated the 21st and 22nd January last, and the papers referred to in them. 

“ 2nd. — His Lordship in Council is of opinion that the great object of the British Government ought to be 
the promotion of European literature and science amongst the natives of India, and that all the funds appropri- 
ated for the purposes of education would bo best employed on English education alone. 

“ — But it is not the intention of his Lordship in Council to abolish any college or school of native learn- 

ing, while the native population shall appear to be inclined to avail themselves of the advantages which it affords ; 
and his Lordship in Council directs that all the existing professors and students at all the institutions under the 
superintendence of the Committee shall continue to receive their stipends. But his Lordship in Council decidedly 
objects to the practice which has hitherto prevailed, of supporting the students during the period of their educa- 
tion. He conceives that the only effect of such a system can be to give artificial encouragement to branches of 
learning which, in the natural course of things, would be superseded by more useful studies ; and he directs that 


• Trevelyan’s Life of Macaulay, Bd. 1881 j pp. 290-292. 
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fto stipend shall be given to any student who may hereafter enter any of these institutions, and that when any 
professor of Oriental learning shall vacate his situation, the Committee shall report to the Government the number 
ind state of the class, in order that the Government may be able to decide upon the expediency of appointing a 
successor. 

“ Aith , — It has come to the knowledge of the Governor- General in Council that a large sum has been expended 
by the Committee, in the printing of Oriental works. His Lordship in Council directs that no portion of the 
funds shall hereafter be so employed. 

“ hth . — His Lordship in Council directs, that all the funds which these reforms will leave at the disposal of 
the Committee be henceforth employed in imparting to the native population a knowledge of English literature 
and science, through the medium of the English language ; and His Lordship in Council requests the Committee 
to submit to Government, with all expedition, a plan for the accomplishment of this purpose.”* 

While such was the nature of the future educational policy declared by Government, it is important to con- 
^ Peelings of the Hindus en- s^dor the feelings with which it was regarded by the Native population. It 
tirely in favour of English has already been shown that the Hindus in Bengal had already boon foremost 
Education. their desire to learn the English language, literature, and sciences, and had 

for this purpose founded the VidydUiyd or Anglo-Indian College, from their own voluntary contributions, so far back as 
1816, and that Raja Ram Mohun Roy, the recognised leader of their advanced and enlightened party, had submit- 
ted his able and eloquent Memorial, in 1823, protesting against the expenditure of money on Sanskrit learning, and 
praying that all available funds and endeavours should be devoted to the promotion of education in the English 
language, litemture, and sciences, among the people of India. It has also been stated that, in 1827, the Hindus of 
Bombay raised a vast subscription exceeding two lacs of rupees as an endowment for Professors of the English 
language, and European arts and sciences, in honor of Mr. Elphinstone, the late Governor of the Pi’esidency, and 
bhat their efforts resulted in the foundation of the Elphinstone Institution, oi* College, in Bombay. There can, 
therefore, be no doubt that the Governor-General’s Resolution of the 7th March, 1835, was greeted with joy by the 
Hindus, and contemporary evidence is not wanting to show that such was the case. Sir Charles Trevelyan, who 
at that time held important office in the Indian Civil Service, bears his testimony to the then state of things, in the 
following words : — 

“ This brings ua to the second point which wc had to consider, namely, whether, supposing English literature 
Sir Charles Trevelyan’s tes- ^ adapted for the improvement of the people of India, tliey are them- 

timony as to the popularity of selves ready to profit by the advantages which it holds out. If it can be 
English Education among the proved that tuition in European science has become one of the sensible wants 

of the people, and that, so far from being satislied with their own learning, 
they display an eager avidity to avail themselves of every opportunity of acquiring the knowledge of the West, 
it must be admitted that the case put by the Committee of 1824 has occurred, and that, according to their own 
rule, the time has anivod when instruction in Western literature and science may be given oh an extensive scale, 
without any fear of producing a re-action. 

“ The proofs that such is the actual state of things have been already touched upon. As the j)rinciple of the 

School-book Society is, to print only such books as are in demand, and to dis- 
Sc^ool^books^during them only to those who pay for them, its operations furnish, perhaps, 

the best test of the existing condition of public feeling in regard to the 
different systems of learning which are simultaneously cultivated in India. It appears, from theii' last printed 
Report, that from January 1834 to December 1835, the following sales were effected by them : — 


“ English books ... 

... 

... 31,649 

Anglo- Asiatic, or books partly in English and partly in some 

Eastern language 

... 4,525 

Bengalee 

... 

... 6,754 

Hinduee 

... ... 

... 4,171 

Hindusthanee 

... ... 

... 3,384 

Persian 

... 

... 1,454 

Uriya 

... 

834 

A.rahio ••• ,,, ,,, 

••• ... 

36 

Sanskrit 

... ... 

16 


“ Icdeed, books in the learned native languages are such a complete drug in the market, that the School- 
lemk Society has for some time past ceased to print them ; and that Society, as well as the Education Committee, 


• Trevelyaa— On the JBducation o/ ths people of India^ pp. 18-15. 
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has a oonsiderablo part of its capital locked up in Sanskrit and ‘Arabic loz^^ which was accumulated during the 
period when the.Oriental mania carried everything before it. Twenty-three thousand such volumes, most of them 
folios and quartos, filled the library, or rather the lumber-room, of the Education Committee at the time when the 
printing was put a stop to, and during the preceding three years, their sale had not yielded quite one thousand 
rupees. 

“ At all the Oriental Colleges, besides being instructed gratuitously, the students had monthly stipends' 

SmaUsrte of Oriental Books. were periodically augmented till they quitted the in- 

stitution. At the English seminaries, not only was this expedient for obtain- 
ing pupils quite superfluous, but the native youth were ready themselves to pay for the privilege of being admitted. 
The average monthly collection on this account from the pupils of the Hindoo College, for February and March, 1836, 
was, sicca rupees, 1,325. Can there be more conclusive evidence of the real state of the demand than this ? The 
Hindoo College is held under the same roof as the new Sanskrit College, at which thirty pupils were hired at 
8 rupees each, and seventy at five rupees, or 590 rupees a month in all. 

“ The Hindoo College was founded by the voluntary contributions of the Natives themselves, as early as 1816. 

Hindu Scholars educated in 1831, the Committee reported, that ‘ a taste for English had been widely 
the propagate taste disseminated, and independent schools, conducted by young men reared in the 

for English language and liter- Vidyalaya (the Hindoo College), are springing up in every direction.* This 
ature. spirit, gathering strength from time, and from many favourable circumstances, 

had gained a groat height in 1835 ; several rich Natives had established English schools at their own expense ; Asso- 
ciations had been formed for the same purpose at different places in the interior, similar to the one to which the 
Hindoo College owed its origin. The young men who had finished their education pi*opagated a taste for our litera- 
ture, and, partly as teachers of benevolent or proprietary schools, partly as tutors in private families, aided all 
classes in its acquirement. The tide had set in strongly in favour of English education, and when the Committee 
declared itself on the same side, the public support they received rather went beyond, than fell short of what was 
required. More applications were received forth© establishment of schools than could be complied with ; there were 
more candidates for admission to many of those which were established than could be accommodated. On the 
opening of the Hooghly College, in August, 1836, students of English flocked to it in such numbers as to render the 
organization and classification of them a matter of difficulty. Twelve hundred names wei’e entered on the books of 
this department of the College within three days, and at the end of the year there were upwards of one thousand 
in regular attendance. The Arabic and Persian classes of the institution at the same time mustered less than two 
hundred. There appears to be no limit to the number of scholars, except that of the number of teachers whom the 
Committee is able to provide. Notwithstanding the extraordinary concourse of English students at Hooghly, the 
demand was so little exhausted, that when an auxiliary school was lately opened within two miles of the College, 
the English department of it wa^ instantly filled, and numerous applicants were sent away unsatisfied. In the 
same way, when additional means of instruction were provided at Dacca, the number of pupils rose at once from 
150 to upwards of 300, and more teachers were still called for. The same thing also took place at Agra. These 
are not symptoms of a forced and premature effort, which, as the Committee of 1824 justly observed, would have 
recoiled upon themselves, and have retarded our ultimate success.*’ • 

This state of things was, however, limited to the Hindus. Far different were the feelings of the Mahomedans, 

whose attitude towards English education was anything but friendly. Con- 
B^c^tion^^^^^^em^riSize ^^poraneous evidence of this circumstance is furnished by the evidence of the 
against the Government Re- celebrated Sanskrit scholar, Mr. H. H. Wilson, who at that period, and since 
solution of 7th Maroh, 1835. 1823, had been a member and Secretary of the Committee of Public Instruction 

Testimony of Mr. H, H. Calcutta, and was otherwise deeply interested and concerned in the spread of 
Wilson. Education in India. Ho was examined upon the subject of the measures taken 

by Government in 1835, as a witness before a Select Committee of the House of Commons, on the 18th July 1853. 
The question put to him was : “ From your intimate acquaintance with literary men, when you were in India, what 
is your impression of the opinion that they formed of that neglect of the languages of India, which you say has been 
manifested P ’* His answer was that, Upon the determination to abolish the stipends, and the proposal to appro- 
priate all the funds to English education, there was a petition from the Mahomedans of Calcutta, signed by about 
8,000 people, including all the most respectable Maulavis and native gentlemen of that city. After objecting to it 
upon general principles, they said that the evident object of the Government was the conversion of the Natives ; 
that they encouraged English exclusively, and discouraged Mahomedan and Hindu studies, because they wanted 


* Trevelyan — Oa th$ Mv>catum of tho p$oph of Indiokf pp. 78^83. 
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to induce the people to become Christians ; they looked upon their exclusive encouragement of English as a step 
towards conversion.”* 

Such feelings of aversion towards English education entertained by the Mahomedans, and evinced so early as 
1835, stand in strong contrast to the attitude of the Hindu community, who, as has been shown, had zealously proved 
their desire to acquire a knowledge of the English language, litemture, and sciences, by founding the Anglo-Indian 
College, so far back as 1816, and by the Memorial which had been presented on their behalf by Raja Ram Moliun 
Roy to Lord Amherst, then Governor- General of India. This difference between the sentiments of the two com- 
munities towards English education, is the real key to the reasons of the vast disparity of progress in English 
education which the two nationalities have respectively made. The effects of this disparity have been most baneful 
to the interests of British India in general, and to the Mahomedan community in particular, and those effects have 
not yet disap})eared, as will be shown in a later part of this work. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Education 

learning. 


versus Oriental 


CONTEN'DTNG ARGUMENTS OP THE ADVOCATES OF ENGLISH EDUCATION, AND THE 
SUPPORTERS OP ORIENTAL LEARNING IN ARABIC AND SANSKRIT. 

In a historical review of the progress of education in India, it would scarcely be fair that the account of the 

controversy which i*agcd between the* advocates of the Oi'iental classical 
The Controversy— English education, and the advocates of education in the English language, literature, 

and sciences, should be limited to what has been stated in the preceding 
chapter as to Lord Macaulay’s Minute of 2nd February 1835. and the decision 
of the controversy by the Government Resolution of 7ih March 1835. Whatever the merits of the controversy 
may be, it is one of so much importance that it can never lose its historical interest. The views and arguments 
of the advocates of English education have been summed up by Sir Charles Trevelyan in the following words : — 

^ “The Hindu system of learning contains so much truth, as to have raised the nation to its present point of 

civilization, and to have kept it there for ages without retrogading, and so 
of English Education ^ much error, as to have prevented it from making any sensible advance during 

the same long period. Under this system, history is made up of fables, in which 
the learned in vain endeavour to trace the thread of authentic nairative ; its medicine is quackery ; its geography 
and astronomy are a monstrous absurdity; its law is composed of loose contradictory maxims, and barbarous and 
ridiculous penal provisions ; its religion is idolatry ; its morality is such as might be expected from the example 
of the gods and the precepts of the religion. Sufh’e, Thuggee, human sacrifices, Qhaut murder, religious suicides, 
and other such excrescences of Hinduism, are either expressly enjoined by it, or are directly deduced from the 
principles inculcated by it. This whole system of sacred and profane learning is knitted and bound together by 
the sanction of religion ; every part of it is an article of faith, and its science is as unchangeable as its divinity. 
Learning is confined by it to the Brahmins, the high priests of the system, by whom and for whom it was devised. 
All the other classes are condemned to perpetual ignorance and dependence ; tlieir appropriate occupations are 
assigpiod by the laws of caste, and limits are fixed, beyond which no personal merit or personal good fortune can 
raise them. The peculiar wonder of the Hindu system is, not that it contains so much or so little true 
knowledge, but that it has been so skilfully contrived for arresting the progi’es of the human mind, as to exhibit 
it at the end of two thousand years fixed at nearly the precise point at which it was first moulded. The Maho- 
medan system of learning is many degrees better, and ‘ resembles that which existed among the nations of Europe 
beforij the invention of printing so far does efven this fall short of the knowledge with which Europe is 
now blessed. These are the systems under the influence of which the people of India have become what they are. 
They have been weighed in the balance, and have been found wanting. To perpetuate them, is to perpetuate 
the degtt’adation and misery of the people. Our duty is not to teach, but to un teach them, — ;not to rivet the 
Khackle.^which have for ages bound down the minds of our subjects, but to allow them to di*op off by the lapse 
of time wd the progress of events. 


* Priutp^ ’’Parliamentary Papers (185S).: Sixth Bepprt of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on Indian Territories, p. 12. 
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“ If we turn from Sanskrit and Arabic learning, and the state of Society which has been formed by it, to 
Western learning, and the improved and still rapidly improving condition of the Western nations, what a different 
spectacle presents itself ! Through the medium of English, India has been brought into the most intimate connec- 
tion with this favoured quarter of the globe, and the particular claims of the English language as an instrument of 
Indian improvement have thus become a point of paramount importance.f * * * * 

“ As of all existing languages and literatui*es the English is the most replete with benefit to the human race, 

so it is over8pi*eading the eai*th with a rapidity far exceeding any other. 

English ^ partial exception in Canada, English is the language of the Continent 

of America, north of Mexico ; and at the existing rate of increase there will 
be a hundred millions of people speaking English in the United States alone at the end of this century. In the 
West India Islands we have given our language to a population collected from various parts of Africa, and by this 
circumstance alone they have been brought many centuries nearer to civilization than their countrymen in Africa, 
who may for ages grope about in the dark, destitute of any means of acquiring true religion and science. Their 
dialect is an uncouth perversion of English, suited to the present crude state of their ideas, but their literature will 
bo the literature of England, and their language will gradually be conformed to the same standard. More recently 
the English language has taken root in the Continent of Afi*ica itself, and a nation is being formed by means of it 
in the extensive territory belonging to the Cape, out of a most curious mixture of different races. But the scene of 
its greatest triumphs will be in Asia. To the South a new Continent is being peopled with the English race ; to the 
north, an ancient people, who have always taken the lead in the progress of religion and science in the East, have 
adopted the English language as their language of education, by means of which they are becoming animated by a 
now spii'it, and are entering at once upon the improved knowledge of Europe, the fruit of the labour and inven- 
tion of successive ages. The English language, not many generations hence, will bo spoken by millions in all the 
four quarters of the globe ; and our learning, our morals, our principles of constitutional liberty, and our religion, 
embodied in tho established literature, and diffused through the genius of the Vernacular languages, will spread 
far and wide among tho nations. 

“ Tho objection, therefore, to the early proceedings of tho Education Committee is, that they were calculated to 
Objections to the early pro- pi’oduce a revival, not of sound learning, but of antiquated and pernicious 
ceedings of the Education errors. The pupils in the Oriental Seminaries were trained in a complete course 
Committee. of Ambic and Sanskrit learning, including the theology of the Vedas and the 

Koran^ and were turned out accomplished Maidavies and Pundits ^ — the very class whom the same Committee des- 
cribed as ‘satisfied with their own learning; little inquisitive as to anything beyond it, and not disposed to regard 
the literature and science of the West as wortli the labour of attainment.’ And, having been thus educated, they 
were sent to every part of the country to fill tho most important situations which wore open to the Natives, tho few 
who could not be provided for in this way, taking service as private tutors or family priests. Every literary at- 
tempt connected with tho old learning, at the same time, received the most liberal patronage, and the country was 
deluged with Arabic and Sanskrit books. By acting thus, the Committee created the very evil which they pro- 
fessed to fear. They established great corporations, with i-amifications in every District, the feelings and interest 
of whose members wore deeply engaged on the side of the prevailing eii\)rs. All tho murmuring which has been 
heard has come from this quarter ; all the opposition which has been experienced has been headed by persons sup- 
ported by our stipends, and trained in our Colleges. The money spent on the Arabic and Sanskrit Colleges was, 
therefore, not merely a dead loss to the cause of truth ; it was bounty money paid to raise up champions of error, 
and to call into being an Oriental interest which was bound by the condition of its existence to stand in the front of 
the battle against the progress of Emopean literature.” J 

Professor H. H. Wilson’s The views entertained by tho opposite section of the educationists may be 
views in favour of Oriental explained in the words of Professor Wilson who, referring to tho change of 

learning, educational policy under the Resolution of Government, dated, the 7th March 

Government Resolution or 7tn ^ . 

March 1836. 1835, makes the following observations : — 

“ The efforts made in the territories more favourably circumstanced, to promote the advance of useful know- 
ledge, received from tho Governor- General the most solicitous encouragement ; and considerable progress was made 
under his auspices, in the multiplication of educational establisliraonts, and the cultivation of the English language 
and literature, English classes or seminaries were instituted at several of the principal stations in the Upper 
Provinces, as well as in Bengal ; while at tho same time the system of native study pursued at the Colleges, exclu- 
sively appropriated to the education of Hindus and Mahomedans, was diligently superintended and improved, 


f Trevelyan. — On. the Education of the People of India, pp. 83-^6. 
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and was in the conrRe of heinj rendered co-operative in the dissemination of sound knowledge, hy providing 
instructors qualified to enrich their own literature through the medium of translations from the English language. 
Influenced, however, by the examples of extraordinary progress in English made, at Calcutta, under peculiarly 
favourable circumstances, and misled by advisers, who had no knowledge of India or its people, beyond a limited 
intercourse with the anglicised portion of the inhabitants of the metropolis, Lord W. Bentinck, shortly before his 
departure, adopted the notion that English might be made the sole channel of instruction ; and resolved, that all the 
funds appropriated to the purposes of education should be employed in imparting to the native population a knowledge 
of English literature and science, through the medium of the English language alone. In order to carry this reso- 
lution into effect, the endowments heretofore granted to the students of the native colleges were to be resumed, and 
the colleges themselves were to be abolished upon the diminution of the number of the students, which was effectually 
provided for by depriving them of their principal, and often, only means of prosecuting their studies. In this exclu- 
sive encouragement of the study of English, the cii*eumstances of the great body of the people were wholly disregard- 
ed. In Calcutta, where a considerable portion of the more respectable inhabitants were in constant and intimate 
association with Englishmen of every degree, Jind where numbers found employment in public or private offices, 
there wore both an extensive want of the language, and abundant facilities, and ample leisure for its acquirement. 
Beyond Calcutta, the accomplishment was of no practical usefulness, and no inducement existed to engage in a 
necessarily long and arduous course of study. It was, therefore, evidently impossible that it should bo cultivated 
to any extent ; and all attempts to introduce it universally, could bo attended with but imperfect success. 
T he g reat truth was also overlooked, that a national litei-ature can only co-exist with a national language ; and 
that as long as knowledge is restricted to a foreign garb, it can be the property only of the few who can command 
leisure and opportunity for its attainment. It was obvious that a language so difficult as English, and so utterly 
discordant with every Indian dialect, could never become the universal medium of instruction ; and that, even if 
it should be extensively studied, which, beyond certain narrow limits, was highly improbable, it would constitute 
tjbe literature of a class — never that of the people. The means of improving the spoken dialects, and fitting them 
to become the vehicles of sound instruction, were at hand in the languages considered classical by Hindus and 
Mahomedans, the Sanskrit and Arabic, and through them an easy passage might be found for the infusion of 
European thought into Vernacular expression; but whether they were to be employed, as had jirevioiisly been done 
in accomplishing the object, or whether it might bo more expedient to attempt the literaiy use of the s])oken lan- 
guages at once, it was undeniable that the exclusive encouragement of English was unjust to tlie native literary 
classes, and was of no benefit to the bulk of the population.^^ * 

This can scarcely be said to be a fair cnticism of the proceedings of the Committee of Public Instruction, 
The promotion of Vernacular Goveimmcnt Resolution of the 7th of March, 1885, and the matter 

Education not excluded by the bas been explained by Sir Charles Trevelyan : “ In the long discussion which 
Government Resolution of 7th preceded the change in the plan of the Committee, there was one point on 
March, 1836. whicli all parties were agreed : this was, that the vernacular languages con- 

tained neither the literary nor scientific information necessary for a liberal education. It was admitted on all 
sides that while the instruction of the mass of the people, through the medium of their own language was the 
ultimate object to bo kept in view, yet, meanwhile, teachers had to be trained, a literature had to be created, 
and the co-operation of the upper and middle classes of Native Society had to be secured. The question which 
divided the Committee was — What language was the best instrument for the accomplishment of these gi*cat 
objects ? Half the members contended that it was English, the other half that it was Sanskrit and Arabic. As 
there was no dispute about the Vernacular language, no mention was made of it in the Resolution of the 7th March, 
1835, which contained the decision of the Government. This omission led many, who were not acquainted with 
the course the discussion had taken, to fear that the point had been altogether overlooked ; and in order to obviate 
this misapprehension, the Committee made the following remarks, in the first Annual Repox’t submitted by them 
to the Government after the promulgation of the resolution referred to : — 

“ ‘We are deeply sensible of the iinportaTice of encouraging the cultivation of the Vernacular languages. We 
First Annual Report of the conceive that the order of the 7th of March precludes us from doing 

Education Committee recog- this, and we have constantly acted on this construction. In the discussions 
nia^ importance of Vernaou- which preceded that order, the claims of the Vernacular languages were 
lar Education. broadly and piximinently admitted by all parties, and the question submitted 

for the clecision of Govemmeut, only concerned the relative advantage of teaching English on the one side, and the 
learned l^atern languages on the other. We therefore conceive that the phi'ases ‘ European literature and sciences,’ 

* Wilson’s Siatory of British India, Vol. III. (Ed, 1848), pp. 806-807. 
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* PiUglish Education alone,’ and ‘ imparting to the native population a knowledge of English literature and science, 
through the medium of the P]nglish language,* are intended merely to secure the preference to European 
learning, taught through the medium of the English language, over Orientjil learning, taught through the 
medium of tlie Sanskrit and Arabic languages, as regards the instruction of those Natives who receive a 
learned education at our seminaries. These expressions have, as wo understand them, no reference to the 
question, tlirough what ulterior medium such instruction, as the mass of the people is capable of receiving, 
is to be convoyed. If English hail been i*ejccted, and the learned Eastern tongues adopted, the people must equally 
have received their knowledge throu<>h the Vernacular dialects. It was therefore quite unnecessary for the Govern- 
ment, in deciding the question between the rival languages, to take any notice of the Vernacular tongues, 
and consequently wo have thought that nothing could reasonably be inferred from its omission to take such 
notice. 

“We conceive the forrnatiorn of a Vernacular literature to bo the ultimate object to which all our efforts must 
be directed. At present, the extensive cultivation of some foreign language, which is always very improving to the 
mind, is rendered indispensable by the almost total absence of a Vernacular literature, and the consequent impossi- 
bility of obtaining a tolerable ('ducation from that source only. The study of English, to which many circum- 
stances induce the Natives to give the preferimce, and with it the knowledge of the learning of the West, is there- 
fore daily spreading, 'riiis, as it appears to us, is the first stage in the process by which India is to be enlightened. 
The Natives must learn before they can teach. The best educated among thorn must be placed in possession of 
our knowledge, before they can transfer it into their own language. Wo trust that tho number of such transla- 
tions will now multiply every } ear. As tlie supiu-iority of European learning becomes more generally appreciated, 
the demand for them will no doubt increase, and we shall be able to encourage any good books which may be 
brought out in the native languages, by adopting them extensively in our seminaries. 

“ A teacher of the Vei’iuieiilar language of the Province is alriiady attached to sevci'al of our institutions, and 
wo look to this plan soon becoming general. We have also endeavoured to secure tho moans of judging for our- 
selves of the degree of attention which is paid to this important branch of instruction, by requiring that the best 
translations from English into tho Vernacular language, and rm'a, should be sent to us after each Annual 
Examination, and if they seem to deserve it, a pecan iai*y prize is awarded by us to the authors of them.’** 


CHAPTER XIL 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION NO PART OE GOVERNMENT EDUCATIONAL P0LICY.--MARQU1S OF 
TWEEDDALE’S MINUTE OF 1846, IN FAVOUR OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, DISAPPROVED 
BY COURT OF DlREf^rORS.-^PETlTION OF THE NATIVES OF MADRAS TO PARLIAMENT, 
IN 1852, ON THE SU B.TECT.— RESUl/r OF THE CONTROVERSY. 


Somewhat akin to the controversy as to the comparative claims of the English language, literature, and 

sciences on the one hand, and of tho Oriental learning on the other, was 
Controversy^^ to^Roligious discussion of almost equal importance. The question was whethei 

Neutrality in uca ion. education pi-ovidcd by the State should be entirely secular, or should also 

include religious and moral instruction. It is impoi’tant to deal with this subject at some length, not only because 
the British rule in India has not unfrequently been accused of having adopted its educational policy with the real 
object of propagating Christianity, but also because the subject in itself is one which 'even now, in some foiTn or 
other, becomes matter of consideration by educationists in India. Another reason why this matter is sufficiently 
important to be historically investigated, is that, as a matter of fact, unfounded suspicions, on the part of the Maho- 
medan community in particular, as to the motives of the Government, have in a large measure operated to keep 
them aloof from English education, with the lamentable result, as will hereafter be shown, that they have been 


* Trevelyan, On the Mu. ation of the people of India^ pp. 20-24. See also Printed Parliamentary Papers : Second Report of the 
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left far behind their Hindu fellow-countrymen in the knowledge of the English language, literature, and sraences, and 
have consequently suffered great loss of prosperity in all the vaiious branches of worldly occupations. It has been 
seen that upon the passing of the Government Resolution of the 7th March, 1835, in favour of English education, 
they were the first to raise the cry that the change in the educational policy inaugurated by that Resolution was 
duo to a clandestine motive of propagating Christianity among the people of India, and they seem to have more or 
less adhered to this suspicion till very recent years. 

The facts of history, however, show that such suspicions were entirely unfounded. Whatever the views of in- 
dividual pln’lanthi’Opists, like Mr. Charles Grant, who originally devoted their 

Beligioua Neutrality in Edu- attention to the intellectual, moral, and social welfare of the people of India, 
oatien adopted as State Policy. have been, it is certain that the State, in its relations with India, never 

adopted a proselytizing policy. The language of section 43 of the Act of Parliament, 53, Geo. III., Chap. 165, 
whilst requiring that “ A sum of not less than one lac of rupees in each year shall be set apart and applied to the 
revival and impix)vem 0 nt of literature, and the encouragement of the learned Natives of India, and for the intro- 
duction and promotion of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British territories in India,” makes absolutely 
no mention of any religious instruction, and the Despatch of tho Court of Dircctoi’s, dated the 3rd June, 1814, 
explaining the effect of that legislative provision, and containing directions to the Government f)f India, is ofjually 
careful in avoiding any reference to religious instruction. Indeed, the words of the Statute are so far from bcai-ing 
any interpretation of a proselytizing tendency that, when in 1835, the contmversy raged as to tlie expediency of inti’o- 
ducing English education, the party who advocated Oriental learning, seriously contended that, “ It was not the 
intention of Pmdiament, in making this assignment, to encourage the cultivation of sound learning and true prin- 
ciples of science, but to bring about a revival of the antiquated and false leaiming of tho shasiars^ which had fallen 
into neglect in consequence of tho cessation of the patronage which had in ancient times been extended to it by tho 
Native Hindu Princes.”* Nor in the various Minutes rccordqd by eminent Anglo-Indian Statesmen and other State 
papers, such as Despatches from the Court of Directors on tho subject of education, which have boon amply quoted 
in tho preceding chapters of this work, is there tho least trace of any tendency to make the educational policy of 
the British Rule a means of proselytizing tho natives of India to Christianity. Indeed, in the various schools and 
colleges which the Missionaries had founded at their own expense, tho Bible was openly recognized as a class-book, 
and instruct ion in the doctrines of Christianity formed part of the course of studies. But these institutions owetl 
their origin to private subscriptions of religious people in Great Britain or America, and had no connection with 
tho Government, which then, as now, has uniformly adhered to the wise principle of religious neuti'aliiy and toler- 
ation in matters of public instruction. 

That such was the case is home out by the evidence of official documents. It appears that the Council of 

Education in Madras, which had been formed on the lines of the Committee 

Proposal in Madras to public Instruction of Bengal, addressed a letter to the Govemor of Madnia, 

ducetheBlbleoa aclaaa-book. . , f ^ i , 

proposing the establishment of several provincial scliools, and suggesting 

that the Bible may bo inti'oduced as a subject of study in the classes receiving English education. Tho letter was 

dated the 4th July, 1846, and the Marquis of Tweeddale, then Govemor of the Presidency, recorded a Minute, 

dated tho 24th August, 1846, from which the following passages may be quoted, as bearing both upon the subject 

of English Education, and the proposition to introduce the study of tho Bible in the Government educational 

institutions ; — 

“ From tho number of native languages spoken in this Pre.sidency, it is clearly of importance, independent of 

other considerations, that one universal language — English — should form a 

liiiiute of the Maquis of prominent object of study at the Government Scliools. It will also be found 
Tweeddale, dated 24th August 

1846, in favour of the proposal. best, if not the solo, means of extending scientific knowledge and the 

literature of Europe, as well as facilitating meix^autilo transactions between 
the native community and captains of vessels trading to the ports of this Presidency. I fully approve, therefore, 
of the prominence given to tho study of English, as proposed. 

“ I think the standai'd fij^d by the Council, under present circumstances, judicious ; but I would add a provision 
for special cases, that whenever the Council are satisfied that the master of a provincial school is fully equal to 
the task, and can form a class of students of superior intelligence, he should be required to instinct this class in 
algebra, mathematics, and trigonometry, and in something more than the elements of geography and history, 
foi * ^ observe that there is a proposition of the Council to introduce the Bible into the English classes, as a class- 
leaix’ and from the mixed character of that body, I conclude that the Council are fully satisfied, from their knowledge 
tive Society at this Presidency, that this measure will not interfere with the general usefulness of the schooh 
ative community at large ; and I understand that experience has shown this to be the case. 



STUDY OP THE BIBLE PROHIBITED IN GOVERNMENT SEMINARIES. 


Religious Instruction advi- 
sable. 


^ I consider that a very important proviso has been added by the Council, viz,, ‘ That attendance on the Bible- 

class be left entirely optional.* 

Attendance on the Bible- 

class to be optional ^ carrying out their proposition, it appears to me necessary that thei'e 

should be two classes for English reading, the one with, and the other without, 
the Bible as a class-book ; otherwise the rule might virtually negative the advantages to be derived from the English 
Class generally. 

“To avoid all difficulties on this head, I would propose that there should bo invariably two classes for English 
reading, the one with, and the other without the Bible, the latter class to precede the former in their hour of 
instruction, and those inclined should have the advantage of attending both classes, and in a very short time I have 
no doubt all would belong to the Bibic-class. 

“ In considering the important question of imparting education to the inhabitants of a country, the great object 

Moral Instruction necessary Government must always be to improve the moral character of the 

subjects over whom it rules ; w^hilst, at the same time, it affords facilities for 
the cultivation of their minds ; and those who have been engaged in the spread of education qu these principles, 
must have witnessed the elevation of mind and character which attends such a combination of instniction. 

“ The value of a religious and practical education, to fit our own countrymen for the various duties of life, has 

been established beyond all doubt ; and the increasing exertion which is now 
sabTe^^^'^* Instruction advi- jy,aking, to rescue those living in the dark recesses of our great cities at hoihe, 

from the state of degradation consequent on tlieir vicious and depraved habits, 
the offspring of ignorance and sensual indulgence, is the most convincing evidence of the importance attached to 
the moral character of all classes. I should infer, that the ignorance and degradation of a great bulk of the inha- 
bitants of this country requires a remedy as active, to be applied by a process as simple, in order to elevate them 
in the scale of human beings, as that needed by our unfortunate countrymen. 

“ Even amongst the more respectable classes employed in the service of Government, wo have constant proofs 

j ^ j x. that, in this country, it requires a more solid foundation than is to be found in 

More solid foundation of mo- ’ ^ 

rality required for Public Ser- Hindoo or Mahomedan faith, to bear the change which leaming operates 
vice, than that to be found in on the mind of those who emerge out of a state of ignorance, and attain those 
the Hindu or Mahomedan mental acquirements which enlarged education gives, or who are placed by 
faith. their superior ability in responsible situations in the employ of Government.*** 

These views having been communicated to the Court of Directors, they convoyed their orders in a Des- 
patch, dated the 23rd March, 1847, to the Governor of Madras, approving 

Despatch of the Court of Di- policy of founding schools, but prohibiting the introduction of the 

rectors to the Government of ^ J' i,- x r . 1 • xi n ^ a x- i • x x x- 

Madras dated 23rd March Bible as the subject of study m the Cxovernment educational institutions. 

1847, prohibiting the introduc- The words of the Despatch on this subject are as follows : — 
tion of the Bible in Govern- « q’he Council of Education propose that the Bible be included in the 
ment Seminaries. studies of the English classes, attendance on the Bible-class being left optional. 

You have suggested, in qualification of this proposal, that there shall be two separate English classes, from one of 
which the Bible shall be excluded, and that it shall be left optional to the students to attend either class. You 
have thought it right, however, before sanctioning either of them, to solicit our instructions as to the desirable- 
ness of the measure, not only in regard to the provincial institutions, but as to its application to the University. 

“ The Provincial Schools at the Madra.s University are intended for the especial instruction of Hindoos and 
Mahomedans in the English language and the sciences of Europe ; we cannot consider it either expedient or prudent to 
introduce any branch of study which can in any way interfere with the religious feelings and opinions of the people. 
All such tendency has been carefully avoided at both the other Presidencies, where native education has been suc- 
r<;ssfully prosecuted. We direct you, therefore, to refrain from any departure from the practice hitherto pursued.**t 

^ - Notwithstanding such clear directions, the authorities in Madras appear to 

Petition to Parliament from ® 1 • . x xi x* • i u x x ^ xu T • 

the natives of Madras, dated given some cause of complaint to the native inhabitants of that Presi- 

10th December, 1862, protest- dency, who, in a petition to Parliament, dated the 10th December, 1852, 

ing against religious interfer- represented their grievances on the subject of religious partiality in education, 

enoe in Education. ^ follows 

‘‘ That with reference to the subject of National Education, your petitioners are anxious to bring to the notice 
of your Honourable House certain proceedings which are now in train, in order to appropriate part of the 


More solid foundation of mo- 
rality required for Public Ser- 
vice, than that to be found in 
the Hindu or Mahomedan 
faith. 


Despatch of tho Court of Di- 
rectors to tho Government of 
Madras, dated 2Srd March, 
1847, prohibiting the introduc- 
tion of the Bible in Govern- 
ment Seminaries. 


Petition to Parliament from 
the natives of Madras, dated 
10th December, 1862, protest- 
ing against religious interfer- 
ence in Education. 


* Printed Parliamentary Papers (1853) : Sii^th Report of the Select Committee of the Hoaso of Commons on Indian Temtories; 

rp. 189, 180. + P- 
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Bdttoational Grant towards the assistance of Missionary, or oonvertising operations, as they exist at Tarions stations 
throughout this Presidency, under the name of a ^ Orant-in-aid System,’ by which it is proposed to extend the 
pecuniaxy assistance of Qoyemment ‘ to other institutions, which are now, or can be made, the instruments of 
imparting a sound and liberal education, whether conducted by Missionary bodies or others ; ’ with which riew 
the Government has issued a Circular, in the Public Department, to the different Collectors, in which each is directed 
to ‘ furnish the Government with the best and fullest information in your power regarding the educational 
institutions within your district, whether conducted by private parties, or -missionary or other public bodies ; ’ 
and has further I'ccordcd in Minutes of Consultation, dated 1st November. J852, * The Governor in Council is not 
of opinion that any Government Schools should be sot up at stations in the provinces where private Missionar}*, 
or other public seminaries have already been established, and have been found adequate to the instruction of the 
people. To that opinion he will now add, that ho considers it very desirable to extend moderate pecuniary 
assistance to such schools, as a means of diffusing education, on sound and unexceptionable principles, and lie 
proposes that the Honourable Court bo solicited to entrust the Goveinment with a discretionary power on this 
point ' 

“ That your petetioners would point out for the considemtion of your Honourable House, tliat this proposed 

Protest against appropriation ajiprojiriation of the Education Funds to the support of Christian Institutions 
of Educational Funds to Chris- was rejected by the Court of Directors, in a Despatch to this Goveimmont, dated 
tian Institutions. 24th August, 1844, in reply to an oi&fual application in behalf of an institution 

at the Presidency, called ‘ Bishop Corrio’s Grammar School,* on the ground that it did not come ‘ within the object 
of the funds set apart for the promotion of native education.* There is also on recoid a letter of the Court of Direc- 
tors with tvfeiwico to the introduction of the Bible as a elass-liook into the schools to be established from those 
funds; which says, ‘The provincial schools and the Madms University are intended for the especial instruction of 
thet Hindoos and Mahomedans in the Fiiglish language and the sciences of Europe ; we cannot consider it either 
expedient or prudent to introduce any branch of study which can in any way interfere with the roligions feelings 
and opinions of the people. All such tendency has boon carefully avoided at both the other Presidencies, where 
native education has been successfully prosecuted. We diroet you, therefore, to refrain from any departure from the 
practice hitherto pursued.’ 

“ That your petitioners hereupon represent to your Honourable House, if it be contraiy to the intentions for 

which the Educational Grant was bestowed, to devote any portion of it in aid 

Eduoational Grant should q|: institution where convertism is neither profesricd nor piuctised, as at 

not DO devoted to Froselvtism. 

Bishop Corrie’s Grammar Scdioul, or to peiTnit the establishment of a Bible- 
class ill any of the Government Schools, although the attendance at such class was to be left entirely optional with 
the pupils, it would be a much wider divergence from the object, and a much greater ‘ interference with the religi- 
ous feelings and opinions of the people,’ to apply the funds especially at the discretion of the Madras Government, 
at all times notorious for its proselyting propensities, in support of Missionary Institutions, wherein the study of the 
Bible is not optional, but compulsory, and which are avowedly set on foot and maintained for the single object of 
oonvertising the pupils, to whom on that account education is imparied free of charge ; and your petitioners con- 
ceive that the support of such institutions by the Government would bo productive of the worst consequences, as it 
would distinctly identify the ruling authorities with tho one grand object of such schools, — the proselytism of the; 
Natives, the only difference between which and the undisguised practice of convertism in the schools supported 
solely by tho State would amount to lliis : — Government would pay twice the price for a converi of its own direct 
making, which it would have to pay under the ‘ Grant-in-aid,’ to the sominarios of the Missionaries ; at the same 
time it would place itself at the head of all tho Missionary Societies in the Presidency, doubling their pecuniar}* 
resources, enabling them to increase the number of their agents, and to extend their oonvertising operations, 
exactly in proportion to the ‘ discretionary power * with which this Government, in tho Minutes above quoted, 
desires to be entrusted. 

“ That your petitioners cannot avoid remarking, that the desire of the Madras Government, with regard to 

Complaint against the Mar- rendering tho educational fnnds committed to its trust subservient to the pnr- 
quis of Tureeddale’s Minute of poses of proselytism, is of some standing. The Marquis of Tweeddale, while 
24th Augusts 1846. entertaining the proposition of the Council of Education, to adopt the Bible 

as a class-book, recorded his approbation of the measure, observing, in a Minute, dated the 24th August, 1846, 
‘ The value of a religious and practical education to fit our oountrymon for tho various duties of life has been 
established beyond all doubt ;* and again, ‘ The reports and complaints so constantly made to Government against 
the inte^ty of the native servants, are sufficient evidence that something is wanting to onsui'e a faithful service 
from thei^; ’ and again, ‘ It require.^ a more solid foundation than is to be found in the Hiudu orMahomedau faiths 
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to bear the change which learning operates on the mind of those who are placed by their superior ability in respon- 
sible situations in the employ of Government.* And the present Gk»vemor in Counoil, in his Minute, approving of 
the ‘ Grant-in-aid ’ to the Missionaries, has deemed it expedient to record, ‘ Although it is, perhaps, not immediately 
relevant to the subject of these proceedings, yet as it is a momentous point in looking at the general question of 
education to the Natives, the Governor in Council is compelled to state, both from . observation and sedulous 
inquiry, that lie has arrived at the conclusion, that the people of this part of India, at least, have neither, by any 
means, had their minds expanded and enlarged to the degree that might have been anticipated through the instruc- 
tion and care that has been bestowed upon them, nor has lie seen any sufficient reason to indulge a belief that their 
innate prejudices have been removed or even lessened, or their moral chameter and sense of veracity, integrity, 
and proper principle, improved. Ho does not deny, bnt that there may bo occasional bright exceptions ; but he is 
of opinion that, whatever system of education may be enforced hereafter, its chief aim ought to be directed to moral 
improvement, combined with extirpating the foul vices of untruthfulness and dishonesty, which are hardly now 
held by tlio groat masses to be a I'cilcction, unless discovered.* 

“ That your petitioners do not consider this the proper place to remark upon the gratuitous insult offered to 
^ ^ „ their whole community by the Government, in recording such an opinion for the 

quis of INveeddale’s insulting purpose of transmission to the Governors of the Modi-as University, one- 
language towards the Native half of whom, to the number of seven, are Natives, under its Constitution ; but 
Community. they beg to observe that it ill becomes the Government to taunt the Natives 

with ‘ the instruction and care that has been bestowed on them, * whilst it has for so many years declined disbuTBing 
one-half of the educational grant, and conteiitod itself with keeping up a school of 160 pupils, established so far 
from the town of Madras as to make it inconvenient for persons to send their children, besides charging a school fee 
beyond the means of payment by the masses : and when, besides this ill-located and over-charging institution, there 
is not a Government School over all the 140,000 square miles comprising the Madras torritoiies. 

“ That the sweeping condemnation, if it bo justly fcjundcd, wliich your petitioners are rather loth to believe, 

seeing that Sir Henry Pottingor has never boon known to mix with the 

Study of the Bible, no Natives, except now and then, when he may have presided at the Annual 

eea for immorality. University Examinations, and other such meetings, and with the servants of 

his houseliold, exhibit the fallacy of both the past and present Governments, in imagining the study of the Bible 
to bo &, panacea fur tlio ‘ vices of iintruthfulncss and dishonesty j* for, as the whole of the instruction and cart* 
bestowed 011 the Natives, beyond that bestowed upon the 160 pupils of the University, has been Missionary care 
and instruction, devoted to the study of the Bible, and that in tho proportion of thousands to tens, it must be 
apparent that the ‘ sound and unexceptionable principles * adverted to in tho Minute, have done literally nothing 
for the * moral improvement * of the pupils into whoso minds they have been so sedulously instilled ; and therefore, 
there can be no valid reason for extending a ‘Grant-in-aid’ to institutions which have thus essentially failed; 

but there is a very strong reason against such aid being given, in order to assist in the conversion of the people, 

with whose religious feelings and opinions the Court of Diroctoi a has so frequently pledged itself not to interfere ; 
and with regard to which tho present Charter Act, passed by the Imperial Parliament, enacts and requires, that 
the Governor- Geucral in Council shall, by laws and regulations, provide for the protection of the Natives within 
the British territoj’ies fi-om insult and outrage, in their persons, religions, or opinions.’** 

No cause for any such complaint appears to have arisen in any other part of British India, nor does tho Goveni- 
Attempt to introduce the ever appear to have departed from its wise and tolerant principle of re- 

Bible in Government Semina- ligious neutrality in adopting measures to promote education among the 
ries not made in any other part natives of India. It is indeed true that tho Missionaries and other fervent 
of India. Christians among tho English officers of the Government, from time to time, 

expressed the view that the study of the Bible, together with elementary doctrines of Christianity, might bo made 
part of an optional coui*se of study in Government Schools and Colleges, but such views were invariably rejec^ 
by tho Government, which has, therefore, been unduly slandered by those who have attributed to it a proselytizing 
tendency in its educational policy. The sober opinions of the more prominent and important English officers of 
Government are exemplified by the views expressed by Sir Frederick Halliday,t in his evidence before a Select 
Committee of tho House of Commons, on the 2.>th July, 1853. His opinion was asked as to tho propriety of intro- 
ducing the Bible as a class-book in the Government Schools, and his answer was as follows 

* Trinfced PorliameDtiiry Papers <1853) : First Report of the Select Committee of the Hoase of Commons on Indian Territories; 

pp. 461, 465; App. t r* i « « 

t An eminent Bengal Civilian, who was Secretary to the Government of India, and afterwards became Lientenant-Govemor of 
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. Sir Frederick Halliday ’s evi- 
dence before the House of 
Commons, on 26th July, 1868, 
against the introduction of the 
Bible in Government Semina- 
ries. 


“ There are two ways of introducing the Bible into schools. One is as a class-book ; by which I understand a 

hum-book for teaching the language merely ; that they should read out of that 
in preference to reading out of any other English book. Another way is, that 
they should i*ead out of it intelligently, so as to inquire, and be infoimed, of 
the full meaning of it, which involves, of coarse, the whole teaching of Chris- 
tianity. I cannot understaTid that there is any third way of inti'oducing it. 
Either the Bible is to bo read simply as a bcnik for the teaching of English, or 
it is to be read as a means of acquiring a knowledge of Chnstianity. If it be the firat which is meant, so far as it 
can bo considered entirely distinct and capable of being separated from the actual teaching of Christianity, 1 
should object to it anywhere as a desecration. 1 do not think it is advisable that you should teach little boys to 
thumb the Bible in that way ; they learn to look upon it, in all after life, as an abomination, for which they were 
logged and cuffed through their early years ; and 1 think that that objectipn applies quite as much to Christian 
countries as to heathen countries. But if it be intended to introduce the Bible as a class-book, which shall be i*ead 
with a view to instrqction in its doctrines, and that, in fact, it shall be the means of giving a knowledge of Chris- 
tianity, I object to it as being, in my judgment, a wiimg means to a most desirable end ; I being most senously and 
entirely satisfied that it is by the careful and systematic keeping out of the (loverninent Schools, and out of the 
(lovemmcnt practice, all forcible and infiiumtial attempts at ermversion, that wo stand whore we stand, and that the 
Natives are willing to receive MiasionUry teaching and to hear Missionanes ; and that they do, in fact, evince that 
very tolerance, which is now brought forwaid by zealous persons on that side of the question, as a reason for alter- 
ing the system hitherto pursued by the Government. I believe tlie persons who talk in that way, are utterly 
unaware of the hand which has put them where they are, and holds tliem whore they are ; 1 believe the very 
tolerance, or as they sometimes call it, indifference of the Natives to ]Missionary teaching ; and the very reason 
why the Missionaries go in perfect security and teach and preach all over the country, without stint or limit; 
without the slightest interference, or even exciting the anger of the Natives in any great degree, is that the 
Natives are thoronghly persuaded, by a long course of observation of the conduct of the Government, that the 
whole thing is a matter of piivato exhortation and private influence ; and that the force and inffuenco of the 
Government, whether in the schools or out of the schools, is never intended to be applied to that purpose. But 
1 havo a very strong conviction, that if any other coarse were pursued ; if the Government, in the schools or out 
of the schools, were, by reason of the piesent quiet and apparent tolerance of the Natives, to attempt to convert 
either by influence or by force, it might produce a very serious convulsion, which would throw the Missionaries 
back a great number of years.” * 

The Bible not to be intro- Again; being asked whetherhethoughtit objectionable that the Government 
duoed even as an optional sub- should give permission to any class in the Government Schools, which wished it, 
jeot in Government Sohoola. to use the Bible, he said : — 

The meaning of that always is, for I have seen it attempted to be introduced in a private school, about which 
there was a great deal of discussion, that if little boys from 6 to yeara old, nnder the influonce of the master, 
can be got to say they were willing to be taught Chnstianity, they ought to be taught it, without reference to the 
will of their parents. I look upon that to bo the grossest bail faith. If you are to ti^ach Christianity, let it bo 
done, not only with the knowledge of the children, who are beside the ({uestiim altogether, but also of their parents 
and the people of the country ; but do not entice people into the school under tho pretence of saying you will 
(»nly teach them Christianity if those little boys wish it, which is nothing but saying that it shall be taught at 
the option and discretion of tho master for the time being. If, however, it be inided, ‘ and with the permission of 
their parents,’ which is never added on this speculation, then 1 answer that the permission of only one set of 
])arent8, or even the majority of the parents belonging to one school, would not suflicc. 1 do not think the 
permission of even the whole sot of parents of one school ought to suffice, in a political view of tho question, to 
indnee the Government to alter its system. But if, which is a thing not to be looked forward to, the 

parents all over India were of that opinion, then the whole aspect of the question would bo changed.” f 

** The Bible is very extensively read by the Natives ; if anybody says, os T see has been said in a paper which 
has been put into my hands by a gentleman in this room, that the Bible is ‘ systematically proscribed,’ or 
'authoritatively proscribed,’ 1 cannot understand the meaning of it; persons who write in that way must 
mean something which I am unable to fathom ; or they are not acquainted with the facts. It is not true that 
the Bible is proscribed in the Government Schools ; it is put into the Government School libitiries nniversally, 


* Printed Farliamentaiy Papers (1868) : 8wth Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on Indian Territories, 
p. 56. t PP- 65, 66. 
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9>nd the students are allowed, to the top of their bent, to read it from beginning to end. I will not say 
that they are encouraged to do so ; but when you consider that they have to read and be examined in Milton, 
in Johnson, in Addison, in Abercromby’s Moral Philosophy, and in a variety of books of that class, and 
looking also to the sort of examination which is required of them, and the full, complete, and comprehensive 
knowledge of all the subjects of which those books treat, which is expected from those young men, it is perfectly 
clear that they can do nothing without knowing that which appears sprouting upon the surface of every one 
of those books at all times. It has been truly said by Sir Charles Trevelyan, in the Committee of the House of 
Lords, that we are not conscious ourselves to the full extent of the amount of Christian teaching involved in a 
thoroughly classical English education, independently of all direct efforts at conversion. It renders necessary 
a knowledge of the Bible, and I may say a knowledge of the great doctrines of Christianity, which those young 
men who have that peculiar desire to improve themselves, which is the characteristic of the Natives of Bengal, 
are perfectly able to perceive, and perfectly desirous of following out ; the consequence is, that they do read and 
study the Bible, no body objecting to, or standing in the way of their so doing. I believe there is more know- 
ledge of the Bible in the Hindu College of Calcutta, than there is in any public school in England.”* 

To the evidence of Sir Frederick Halliday may be added the statement of another important witness, the 
Testimony of Mr. John 'vell-known Mr. John Clarke Marshman, wliose unusually long residence 
Clarke Marshman as to Ileii- in India was devoted principally to matters relating to education and enlighton- 
gious Neutrality in Govern- mont among the people of India. He was examined by the Select Committee 
ment Schools. of the House of Commons on the 8th of July, 1853, and being asked what 

the rule was in the Government Schools respecting religious instruction, said : — • 

“ The Government considers itself pledged to the principle of perfect neutrality on the subject of religion, 

and religious instruction is therefore entirely excluded from the Government 

His Deposition given before education is completely confined to mere secular branches of 

the House of Commons, on 8th . ^ i a i. • x 

July 1863 instruction. The Bible is altogether excluded, and great care is taken to 

avoid aii^ instruction wliich might bo interpreted into a wish to use education 
as a means of prosclytism, or to tamper with tlio religious faith of the students. I have always thought that 
the union of religious and secular instruction was absolutely indispensable to a good and complete education, 
and that the exclusion of all reference to religious truth in the Government institutions was a matter of very great 
regret. The Natives themselves also have always been accustomed to give a very high religious tone to secular 
education. In fact, among the Natives themselves, religion is completely identified with education ; they go so 
far as to represent even the very alphabet as having been communicated to men by the gods ; and all the 
knowledge which tho Natives possess, relative to history, geography, astronomy, or any other kind of secular 
instruction, is given to them under a religious sanction. ****** The introduction of tho Bible, or the 
doctrines of Christianity, into those seminaries would create the greatest possible agitation in Native Society ; 
in fact, such a degree of excitement as wo have never seen before, far more intense than any tiling which was 
liaised upon the question of Suttees, or even upon tho recent occasion of the passing of tho Liberty of Conscience 
Act. 1'hc orthodox pai iy would be joined by the liberal party, and they would immediately meet, and probably 
foi'in a kind of Committee of religious safety ; they would, throughout the newspapers, both English and Native, 
spread the report that tho Government, after having for so long a period acted upon the principle of neutrality, had 
now entered upon a crusade against their religion, and that it was endeavouring to make the education of the 
Natives the means of prosclytism. This poweidul body in Calcutta would very probably determine, and tho 
determination would bo supported by all the Hindoos in Calcutta, to exclude from the pale of Native Society 
every individual who dared to send his children to those schools, till the obnoxious rule was repealed. The 
introduction tlierefore of Christian instruction would be a source of very great embarrassment to the Government. 

1 think; the immediate efPoct of it would be to close the schools, and that it would be found in some measure to 
shake tlio colidonce of the eomrauuity in tho maintenance of that principle of religious neutrality, which is at 
present so great a source of political security. 

“ I think that another reason, wliich should not bo overlooked, may be found, although it is a subject of great 

delicacy to touch on, in tho views of some of those who have superintended 
English Professors indiffor- public institutions connected with the State. I think there has been a 
ent to Chiistianity very strong impression upon the minds of many, that the exclusion of Chris- 

tianity from the public institutions was with them a source of no regret ; and that they have voluntarily placed in 


* Printed Parliamentary Papers (1853): Si Report of the Select Committee of tho llouse of Commons on Indian Torritorios 
p. 56. 
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vory inftueDtial situationB, in those institutions, men who were avowedly indifferent to Christianit}’'; and some who 
openly professed the ]>nnciples of infidelity. I think that the character of the present Members of the Commit- 
tee of Public Instruction affords a sulficient guarantee against the recurrence of any such unpleasant and objec- 
tionable proceedings ; but still th(*i*e are, doubtless, some among the ll!uro])cans em})loyed as tutors in the Ktigiish 
(.h)llegeB, who regai-d the truths of Christianity with perfect indifference, and who, if an appeal wei*e made to them 
hy any of the students, regarding the principles of Christianity, would very likely give such an answer as would 
impair the valut! of those truths in the minds of the Natives. We must also remember, that a very large piopor- 
ti*>ii of the teaeliei'S in the (lovernment Institutions are Natives, very respectable and well-educated Natives, but 
still Hindus, wlio do not eonsider Christianity to be a Divine revelation ; and I eannot imagine that there would be 
iiiueh advantage in tlie inenleation of Christian tj'utli by those who did not a])preeiat.e its importanee ; and that it 
v^oiild be ])etter altogether to avoid any attcinj)t to <li.s.s€Miiinate Clin’siinn truth in tbc3 institutions of the Oovern- 
ineiit, wdien there nas aii} danger of its being aeeonipaiiied with remarks eaJeuhitcMl to throw diseredit upon the 
doetrines of the Hihle. I think those eireiinistanees tend rather to mitigate the regret that eveiy sincere Chiistiaii 
would otherwise feel at tlie exeluf<ion of i-eligions instruetion, that is, of instruction in the truths and doetrines of 
Christianity, from the piildic institutions of the (lov eminent 

The most suitable way to elose this (JhaptcT is to quote tlie following passages from an official piiblicationt 
Mr. Arthur HowolPs views •'^nbjeet of education in Jlritish India prior to 1854, by Mr. Arthur 

on Religious Neutrality in How (*11 ( Under- Sccirtaiy to the (lovernment of India), whose views upon the 
Education. snbjei't descu've considenit ion : — 

“ Before leaving India, Ijord William Bentinck had an opportunity of declaring, on two memorable occasions 

the sti’ict policy of ivligioiia iienirality, which is still observed in the matter 
Religious Neutrality doclar- Alarmed by tlu» views of the Anglicists, and by the rumour of 

ed by Loid William Bentiuck. probable result of the eontroveisy of the day, the Mussalman inhabitants 
of Calcutta petitioned tlio (lovernment to sjnnx' the Madrassa, anti to abstain from measures ‘ systematically directed 
towards the destruction of the literature* and religious systcmi of Islam,’ or dictated by the desire to forward the 
views of those ‘ who wish the eonvMTsion of all to their own faith.’ The Governor- Cl eneral replied,} that ‘ such 
motives uevcjr have influeneed, iievcu* can influence, tins CJounsels of the Government,’ and that he would feel 
^ UTioasiness if he thought that the Government authorities had in any part of their conduct afforded ground 
or occasion of any kind for such an ufiprelu'iisioii to be entertained by any class of tlio subjects of the 
♦State.* 

“ In the .samif spirit, in ivply to a pai’ting address from the Missionaries, the Governor- General declared that 

‘ the fiindanieiital pnnciple of British rule, the mmpact to which the Govern- 
Religious Neutrality re-af- stands sol(*mnly pledged, is stnet noutrulity. To this important maxim, 

policy as w'ell as good faith have enjoined upon me the most serupulons 
observance. The same maxim is peculiarly applicable to general education. In all schools and coll(*gcs sup- 
ported by OoveiTimcnt this principle cannot bo too sti-oiigly enforced, all intei*ferenee and injudicious tampeiing 
with the religious belief of the students, all mingling direct or indirect teaching of Christianity with the system 
of instruction, ought to be positively forbidden.’ 

Despatch of the Court of Di- “ place to record here’ how those sentiments of Lord 

rectors, dated 13th April, ISSS, William Bcntinck’s were confirmed twenty-three years afterwards, in one of 
as to strict Religious Neutrality, Despatches § issued from the Court of Directors. 

“ ‘ The Govenimeut will adhere, with good faith, to its ancient policy of perfect neutrality in matters affecting 
the religion of the peo])le of India, and wo most ijarncstly caution all those in authonty under it, not to afford, by 
their conduct, the least color to the* suspicion that that policy has undergone or will undergo any change. 

“ ‘ It is perilous for men in authority to do as individuals that which they officially condemn. The intention of 
the Government will be inferred fi-oiii their acts, and they may unwillingly expose it to the greatest of all dangers, 
-that of being regarded with goneiiil distrust by the people. 

“ ‘ Wo rely upon the honorable foclinfjfs which have ever distingnishod our Service for the furtherance of 
nas byicwH which wc express. When the Government of India makes a premise to the people, there* Tiiust not be 
* authoi'id to them grounds for a doubt as to its fidelity to its word.’ 
mean bo. 

the Bible Parliameutary Papers (1853) : Sxzlh deport of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on Indian Territories, 


a Printed ^ liritinh India prior to 1854. By Arthur Howell, Esq., 1872 ; pp. 33-35. 
p 55 h March, 1835. f No. 52, dated 13th April, 1858. 
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I have quoted this Despatch which, as is well known, was strongly re-affirmed on the transfer of the sove- 
reignty to the Crown, in order to show how firm is the basis of that most 
Neutrality oonsi- remarkable feature in Indian education, the Religious Neutrality of the Gov- 
ernment. This feature is no doubt a relic of the extreme apprehension which 
prevailed in 1793, and whether its original declaration was a wise one or not is far too deep and many-sided a ques- 
tion to be discussed here. We must accept the fact as we find it. But it is, I believe, absolutely without precedent 
or parallel elsewhere, besides being entirely opposed to the ti*aditional idea of education current in the East. In 
Europe, it is almost an axiom that the connection of any State system of education with religion is not the mere 
result of tradition ‘ it is an indissoluble union, the bonds of which are principles inseparable from the nature of 
education.’ This is admitted almost universally. Even the French system is religious, not in the sense in which 
all European systems profess to be more or less so, in inculcating the precepts of a certain universal and indisput- 
able morality; but in inculcating morality in the only way in which the masses of mankind will ever admit it, in 
its connection with the doctrines of religion. In Holland, primary instruction was decided in a much debated law 
to be designed to train ‘ to the exercise of all Christian and social virtues,’ while respecting the convictions of Dis- 
senters. In Switzerland, religion stands on the same footing as reading, writing, grammar and arithmetic, as a 
fundamental pai*t of the scheme. In Germany, gemunlly, religion still forms, as it has always done, the first and 
staple subject of the ebunentary school, and the religion of the master must be in conformity with that of the 
majority of his pupils. The American system, while repudiating all doctr-inal or dogmatic teaching, provides 
everywhere for the regular daily reading of the Bible and for prayer. And, lastly, the framers of the English 
Education Act, 1870, have been abb? to assume as a matter of course that every elennmtaiy school would bo con- 
nected with a recognised religious denomination, and that Government aid might, therefore, bo offered to all alike 
for secular- education only.f 

“ In India, not ordy is tlu‘re no religious toacliingof any kind in Government Scbools, but even the aided schools 

No religious teaching in under native managei-s, are generally adojrting the same principle. 1 believe 
Government Schools this result was ne\"ci* anticipated, and I am sure it requii’cs attention. Looking 

to tire rapid growth of our educational system, and to the enormous influence for good or evil that a single able and 
well-educated man may exercise in this country; and looking to the dense but inflammable ignoi-ance of the 
millions around us, it seems a tremendous experiment for the State to undertake, and in some Provinces almost 
monopolise, the dii-ect training of whole grmerations above their own creed, and above that sense of relation to 
another world upon which they base all their moral obligations ; and the possible evil is obviously growing with 
the system. It is true tliat things go smoothly and quietly, but this is attained by ignoring not only the inevitable 
T-csults of early iraining on the character, and the great needs of human nature, especially in the luist, but by also 
ignoring the responsibility which devolves on the Government that assumes the entire control of direct education 
at all. If, therefore, while fanaticism is raging around, there is a calm in our schools and colleges, it is an 
•ominous and unnatural calm, of impossible continuance, the calm of the centre of the Cyclone. 

“ The subject is one of extreme diflaeulty, that grows with the consideration devoted to it. Of course, it is 

out of the question to recode in any degree from the pledges of the past ; 

Questiem of Religious Ins- probable that the evil is less serious in primary schools whci-e the 

instruction given does not necesssarily desti-oy religious belief, whereas our 
higher instruction does. Therefore, although the State may establish and maintain Primary Schools, where no local 
effort is forthcoming, it would still seem very desirable that it should retire as rapidly and as completely as 
practicable from the entire control of all direct instruction, and especially higher instruction, and leave it to local 
management, to be encouraged by the State, and aided in conformity with the English principle, which, without any 
interference in the religious instruction imparted, practically ensures, by the constitution of the Local Boards, that 
some religious instruction is regularly given.” J 

• Public Bducati m, By Sir J K. Shafctleworth, p. 290. 

f Mr. Gladstone’s speech. Hansard^ Vol. ocii, p. 267. 

J Education in British India prior to 1854. By Arthur Howell, Esq , 1872 ; pp. 33«-35. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


EFFECTS OF PURELY SECULAR ENGLISH EDUCATION ON THE NATIVE MIND.— VIEWS OP 
MR. MABSHMAN AND SIR CHARLES TREVELYAN AS TO THE CHRISTIANIZING INFLUENCE 
OP ENGLISH EDUCATION.— MR. HOWELL’S VIEWS AS TO THE FIRST EFFECTS OF 
ENGLISH AND MISSIONARY TEACHING.— THE “ BRAHMO SAMAJ ” MOVEMENT. 


Mr MarBlwnan’s views as to effect which a purely secular English instruction had upon the 

the effect of purely secular niinds of the native students, was also the subject of a qiiestiou in reply to 
English Education. which Mr. Marshinan said : — 

“ I think, although Christianity is entirely excluded from the Government Institutions, yet the instruction 
which is given in them has had the effect of i-aising the Natives infinittdy above their own creed. There are 
few of those who have received a complete education at the Government Tustitutions, who do not hold the doctrines 


and principles of II indooism in the most thorough contempt. And this is easily accounted for ; for all those 
goograpliicul, and astronomical, and historical absurdities which are believed by the Hindoos, are derived entirely 
fivra the 8hastntii. The Native obtains his religious creed fi-om the same source as his scientific knowledge, and 
fi-om the same books which, as Mr. Macaulay mentioned in his Minute on Education, tench him the existence 
of sens of treacle and seas of clarified butter. Now, when the Native finds that the existence of those two seas. 


and, indeed, all the facts reganling geography and history given in the Shastnin are entiiidy fabulous ; when 
his faith is shaken in one portion of the system, it is scai'ccly possible that it should not also be shaken in others. 
Such has been my experience, that the study of English literature, and the knowledge of European science 
which is obtained by the Natives, although unaccompanied with religions instruction, or instiiiction in the truths 
of Gliristianity, has pi-oduccd the great effect of shaking the fabric of Hindooisni to its very foundation ; and 
that the indii-oct result which has thus followed the exertions of the Government in the cause of education 
is highly satisfactory. At tho same time, I ought to mention that those Natives who have iweived a superior 
education and through that education have been raised above the absurdities of their ciwd, are still found to bo, 
perhaps, tho most strimuous opponents of Christianity ; and the Missionaries have remarked that they do not 
encounter more strenuous opposition from any class than that of educated native youths. And it is to this 
circumstance, that is, to tho Natives having been raised above their own superstitious creed, without embracing 
Christianity, tlmt wo are to attribute tho great success which has attended tho attempt to establish that sect 
of Vodantists, originally founded by Ram Mohun Hoy. This sect at the present time includes 300 or 400 of the 
very best c<lucatod Natives in Calcutta, and no Christian can regard tho popular idolatry of the countiy with 

feelings of greater contempt than this body of Ve<lanti8ts, who profess to derive the doctrine of ‘One God ’from 

the Vedas. They have established a Chapel in Calcutta, where they hold weekly meetings, and where monotheistic 
hymns fi-om the Vedas are chanted, and some eminent Brahmin connected with their Society stands up and 
repeats some moral sentence frem tho Vedas, and explains it to the assembled audience, and endeavours to 
enforce its doctrine upon their consciences. * 

Upon tho subject of religious instruction in tho Government Institutions, and the extent to which a knowledge 
, . of Christianity is acquired by the students of English literature, without the 

as to religions instruction in R*ble being reganU-d as a class-book, and also upon the merits of the policy 
CKivemment Seminaries for of Govenimont in this matter, the facts and opinions stated by so eminent a 
teaching English. statesman as Sir Charles Trevelyan, in his deposition before a Select Commit- 

tee of the House of Lords, on the ‘28th June, 18.53, deserve special attention, and may be quoted here as throwing 
considerable light upon tho subject, as it was then considered and discussed. He said 

“ The Bible is not admitted as a class-book into the Government Seminaries. This rule has been objected to, 
as implying hostility to tho progress of Christian truth ; but no opinion was ever more mistaken. When wo formed 
English libraries in connexion with tho different Government institutions, on tho re-organisation of tho system of 
instrudion, after tho Resolution of 183.5, the Bible wss placed in all the libraiies ; and, I nndoratand that it is now 
desired that Mant’s, and other Commentaries on tho Bible, should also be placed thei-o, to which I see no objection ; nor 


• Printed Parliamentaiy Papers (1853) : Sixth Beport of the Select Cominittoe of the House of Commons on Indian Territories, 

p* 28. 
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is there any objection to the best religions books being placed there* As has been already stated, the books of English 
literature which are ordinarily studied in the Gh)vemmont Seminaries, such as Milton, Bacon, Locke, Addison, and 
Johnson, are replete with allusions to the Bible, and frequent reference to the Bible is indispensably necessary in 
order to their being properly understood. The Bible is, accordingly, constantly referred to by the teachers and 
students, in the course of their iiis£i'uction, and it is often found at the examinations that the young men have in 
this way, and by reading the Bible out of school, acquired a considerable amount of Christian knowledge. There is 
no i*e8triction whatever to prevent it. In reference to this part of the subject, I beg to read the following extract 
from Mr. Keir’s * JTistory of Native Education in Bengal and Agra * : ‘In none of the rules recently published is there 
any such prohibition ; and, in practice, the teacher is left at liberty to speak to his pupils on religion, on Christianity, 
on the distinct evidences of Christianity, with nearly the same fi*eodora as ho might do in a theological seminary. 
In institutions where Milton and Addison and Johnson are class-books, it is impossible to abstain fi-om all reference 
to religion. Bacon’s works, too, which foim one of our text-books ; the Essays, the Advancement of Learning, and 
even the Novum Organnmy arc full of Scriptural illustrations, for the proper understanding of which the student 
must be referred to the Bible. It may be added, that our text-books on Moral Philosophy are wholly Christian 
in their spirit and tendency. In Abercrombie’s Intellectual i^owers, which is carefully studied without curtail- 
ment, there is a distinct chapter on the Evidences of Christianity. In the same author’s work, on the moral 
feelings, wliich is also studied without omitting any part of it, the existence and atti'ibutes of God, the relation 
of man to God, the probability of a Divine Bevolation, the nature and pi*ovince of Faith — all viewed in a Chris- 
tian light — are some of the subjects which come under i*e\new, and which our students are expected to master. 
Even Adam Smith’s work, which does not directly toucli on religion, is full of noble, and wliat may truly be 
called, Christian sentiments. 1 do not presume to say that religion forms as prominent a bmnch of study in the 
Government Colleges as in the Missionary Institutions. But neither is it excluded with that jealous cai*e that 
is sometimes supposed. Tlio primary design of the Government scheme of education is to advance the progress 
of civilization in India by the diffusion of useful knowledge, as the phrase is generally understood The design 
of the Missionary Institutions is to convert the Natives to Cliristanity. The two objects are distinct, but 
they are by no means opposed to one auothor.’ It is added as a note hero, ‘ Addison closes the Essay 
No. 7 of ‘ The Sptjctator,’ iu a strain of serious piety. ‘ I know but one way ’ says he, ‘ of fortifying my 
soul against these gloomy presages and tori’ors of mind, and that is by securing to myself the friendship and 
protection of that Being who disposes of events and governs futurity. When I lay mo down to sleep, 1 recom- 
mend myself to his care ; when I awake, I give myself up to his direction.’ Can any one doubt that it must bo 
improving to Hindoo students, in a religious and moral point of view, to read such passages ? When the Essay 
was I’ead, not long ago, in one of tlie Colleges, the teacher told his students that, though Hindoos, they might well 
imitate the example of Addison, ‘ when they lay themselves down to sleep, recommending themselves to God’s 
cai*e ; and when they awake, giviiig themselves up to His direction.’ To this, as they always do when the conver- 
sation turns upon religious subjects, they listened with serious attention. It is sometimes said that the education 
we give makes our students sceptical. It does make them sceptical — sceptical of all those degi'ading ideas with 
which the notion of a Deiiy is associated in Hindoo minds.’ * * * * In the first place, the effoHs of the 

educational authorities, and of those immediately engaged in the business of instruction, are systematically 
directed towards the object of communicating truth in historical, philosophical, and scientific subjecta. Are the 
opponents of the dovernmont system prepared to say that the communication of time knowledge on these subjects 
has a tendency unfavourable to belief in true religion ? It would be unreasonable to suppose that it has any such 
tendency. Secondly, it is stated, that wc take fi*om the Hindoos their own belief, and give them nothing in its 
place. It is true, that the knowledge we communicate clears the Hindoo mind of much that is frivolous and false 
in their own religious system. Hut it cannot bo admitted that it shakes in the least their belief in those principles 
which form the foundation of all religion, such as the existence of God, the greatness and goodness of God, the pix)- 
vidence of God, the probability of a future state of rewards and 2)uiiisliment3. So far from these invaluable juinciples 
being shaken by our system of education, they arc bi’oiight into clearer light by it, aud belief in them is confirmed. 
If our system Lad, indeed, the effect of depriving the Hindoos of their belief in these principles, and of the hopes built 
upon them, it might fairly be denounced as most pemieious. Thirdly, if we look at actual results, it will be found 
that of the well-educated converts to Chnstianity, nearly as many have come from the Hindoo College and other 
Government Institutions, as from the Missionary Seminaries. The fact is generally admitted ; and perhaps it is 
not BO strange as may at first appear. In the Missionary Seminaries religious instimctioii is commenced at an 
early age, before the understanding is ripe for its reception. The youths ai’e systematically drilled in Cate- 
chisms and in the Evidences of Chiistianity. They acquire a habit of listening with apparent attention, of 
admitting every thing that the teacher requires ; of answeiing questions on I'cligiou by rote, without any 
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0X01*0180 of the understanding. In some cases a habit of dissimulation is formed, unknown to the Missionary* 
who, unconsciously, and from the best motives, has been cultivating one of the prominent vices of the native 
character. It is surely needless to point out that the youth in whom this habit of dissimulation is formed, 
is most unlikely ever to act with manliness, or to do anything that demands a sacrifice, such as conversion to 
Cliristianity very often demands. From all these dangers the Government institutions are free. The principles 
of a foreign religion are not pressed prematurely upon unripe minds. The pupils are expected on no occasion 
to express what they do not believe. When they begin, of their own accoixl, to turn their attention to the 
Chnstiim religion, to enter into conversation, and to read books upon the subject, it is with a keen relish, and with 
minds untainted by habits uiifavomnble to a sincoro i*ocoption of Truth. The conseiincnce is, that some of the 
most intelligent among tlieni, voluntanly, and fi*om the purest motives, embrace Christianity.' I conceive 
that it w'uuld not be for tlic advantage of Christian truth that the Bible should be tre^ated us a lesson-book 
for learning to read. The system of teaching the Bible as an ordinary class-book is now generally rejected 
by persons who take an interest in education. Wo would not teach it to our own children in that manner. 
Ill oi-der that the Bible may be siiccesafully taught, teacliej*s should be selected who have not only a satisfactoiy 
knowledge of the doctrines of the Bible, but who liave their beait in the object, and sincerely desire its success. In 
other words, if the Bible were in be taught in the Govomment Seminnnes, it would bo necessary to organize them 
for theological instruction, in tlio manner in wliirb Dr. Duff’s and other Mssionary schools arc organized. If the 
Bible weit5 taught in a rantivo, pei*fuiictory and iiWYerent maniior by a common master, as a common class- 
book, it would have an injurious effect upon the young Natives, by pi*odiicing a dcadnoss and indifference of fooling; 
and if, beyond that, the peraons employed to teach the Bible were not themselves good Christians, and their 
life and conduct wei*e not conformable to what they taught, it w'Oiild have a most pernicious effect upon the 
young man, for the Native cbildi’en arc extremely acute, ami arc vciy good judges of character. I thercfoi’e 
think it would be far belter that there should be a division of labour in this as w*ell as in other subjects ; that 
the Government should continue to go, ns far as they safely can, in the instruction given by them ; that is, that 
they should give the best jiossible practical genenil education, with a fn’endly feeding towards Christian truth, 
in common with all other truth ; and that the Missionaries, and others, more immediately interested in the pro- 
gress of Christianity, should take any means they think praper for instructing and influencing tlic young 
men so brought up. They might, if tliey thought proper, establish a lecture-room opposite oveiy one of the 
Government Institutions, as Dr. Duff did, opposite the Hindu College. They might distnbute Bibles aud 
religious hooks, and books on the Evidenees of Christianity, to any extent they think proper ; and 1 am satisfied 
that, in this manner, if Christianity has a ‘ fair field and no favour,’ it must uliiniaiely pi*evail. As long as the old 
s^'stem, according to which it was h(?hl to he the duty of the magistrate to ‘ maintain tmth,* as well iw to ‘ execute* 
justice,’ prevaileil, the matter was extremely simple, and the resources of tlie State were employed in teaching tlie 
particular opinions held by those who happened to be in the possession of the Government. But since the prin- 
ciple of toleration has been established, from the Reformation downwards, very consideiiihlo modifications have 
been made in this principle. The Scotch and Irish Colleges are one modification, and it is precisely on that model 
that the Govcniment Seminaries arc established ; that is, that the young men attend them daily, living at their own 
homes, or in phiees provided by their relations or frienils, and receive such religious instniction as their relations, 
and othei*s interested in their welfare, think proper. The Privy Council system, in its dealing with the Dissenters, 
is another modification of the original principle. 'Unit also I propose to take as the model of an advanced moasiiro 
for assisting and extending education in India. The extracts fi-om the Bible in the schools in Ireland form another 
instance ; but I do not think it will ho prf)])08ed to (*xterid that system to India. Now, if it has been necessary 
that there should be a compromise of this kind in England, and in the United Kingdom, where the religious differ- 
ences are only minor differences on the non-essential points of Christianity, how much more necessary is it in 
India, where the difference i.s between Christianity and its opposites, — Hindooism and Mahomedanism. Avery 
plausible argument might be adduced of this kind. It might be said, suppose that in any particular 
district of British India, Dacca for instance, two-thirds of the Natives of the place were willing that the Bible 
.should be inti'odaccd into the Government College, what solid objection can there ho in that case to its intro- 
duct i«)n ? My answer is, that if the Dacca District coraprcliended tlio wliolc of British India, certainly the point 
ought to ho yielded, because it is clearly our duty to give the Natives the best instruction which, on a large and 
sound riew of their prevailing disposition, they are willing to receive. But the Dacca District is not the whole 
of British India. There are hundreds of otlicr districts which are in very unequal stages of advancement. In 
most of them the Natives are still, religiously considered, in a very an reformed, unadvanced, and sensitive state ; 
and if the British Government should depart in any one instance from the great principle of religions neutrality, 
upon which it has constantly acted up to the present time, they would become Boriously alarmed. And if, besides 
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that, conversions took place in the Dacca District, in consequence of the system contended for being adopted, which 
is the object aimed at by those who advocate the plan, the alarm would be still more increased. I mentioned 
in my former evidence, that one very important feature of the present state of India is, that zealous, and vital reli- 
gion has made great progress among the Europeans, at which I greatly rejoice. But if this element is not 
properly dealt with, it may bo productive of very dangerous and evil consequences. So long as the zealously religious 
English people have no official footing in the Government Seminaries, no harm can ensue, and their efPorts 
find plenty of scope elsewhere. They may promote Missionary efforts in any part of the country. They may 
instruct at oth(>r hours the young men who are bi'ought up at the Government Seminaries ; but, if wo once, by 
allowing the Hil)lo to be studied in the Government Seminaries as a class-book, give to zealous Christians an 
official footing in those seminaries, it is impossible to say what the consequences might be. All baiTiers would 
then be broken down, and the pinnciplo of neutrality, which has hitherto been our great security, and the gi'eat 
cause of our success in enlightening the Natives, both in secular and divine knowledge, would be at an end. In 
the Madras Pj*esidency, a different course has been followed, and the consequence has been that while the Euro- 
peans have boon disputing whether religion should be taught by the Goveniment, the Natives have, with certain 
limited exceptions, remained without any instruction ; which is the more to be regretted, because there is no inter- 
mediate language in the Madras Presidency like Persian, which so long baffled our effoits in Bengal; and English 
is already in extensive use us a common medium of communication between persons speaking different languages. 
Lastly, even sujiposing that every other objection to the employment of the Government Seminaries, for giving 
instmcfioii to the Natives in Christianity, were got over, the question would immediately an'se. What form of Chris- 
tianity ? — and then the unhappy and damaging fact of the existence of consiilerable differences of opinion among 
CliriHiians would bo made apjiaront; and the 8])iritof religious controversy, which is happily nearly dormant in 
India, because Christians of every persuasion are on an equality, and they all pursue their l•cspectivo objects on 
the voluntary principle without interfering with each other, would bo evoked.”* 

Sir Charles Trevelyan, from whose evidence the preceding extract has been taken, belonged to that class of 

Sir Charles Trevelyan’s opi- Statesmen of the first-half of the pivsent century, who whilst 

nions and expectations as to upholding the pi*incLple of religious neutrality in Goveniirent Educational 
the Christianizing ill (luenoe of Institutions, on the ground of good policy, mainlaincd the opinion that the 
English Education. natural effect of the general advance of the English language, literature, and 

science, will be the propagation of Christianity among the natives of India. The views of such an eminent 
statesman njion such a delicate subject, are sufficiently important to bo quoted in his OAvn words. Before a Select 
Couimit-tee of the House of Lords, on the 28th .lunc, 1853, he said : — 

“ I conceive that >ve have readied an advanced stage in the progress of education in India, namely, that all 
schools in which a good general education is gi\ en, may be assisted, whatever may be the religion taught ; and 
I believe that that plan may now safely be adopted ; but far be it from me to say that the time may not come when 
direct C-hristian instruction may he given even in the Government Seminaries. I conceive that our ruling principle 
ought to be, to give the best education which, on a sound general view, our fellow-subjects are willing to receive. 
There can bo no doubt that all education is imperfect, which is not based on Christian instruction ; and it follows, 
that wlien the greater pai't of India has henn brought to a level with those parts which are most advanced, it will 
bo our duty to give Cbri.stian instniction. But I am of opinion that the time has not yet arrived to attempt this 
voiy forwai*d and advanced step, which at this stage of our progress would only lead to a violent reaction. We 
ought never to lose sight of the possible effect upon our Native Army, of auy measures that may be urged upon us 
which would bo likely to excite the religious feelings of the Mahomedans and Hindoos. The Rajpoots wei*e to 
our predecessors the Moguls, what the sepoys are to us ; and the aliouation of the Rajpoots by I'eligious intolerance, 
was the first step to the downfall of the Empire * * • • # Defoi*e I left Calcutta, I had a list made of all 

the converts to Christianity from the educated class, and I found that at that time the majority of this class of 
converts, whose character and cultivation, and strength of mind, offer the best assistance to Chnstianity, were 
from the Hindoo College. 1 think many persons mistako the way in which the conversion of India will be 
brought about. 1 believe it will take place at last wholesale, just as our own ancestors were converted. The country 
will have Christian instruction infused into it in every way by direct missionary instruction, and indirectly 
through books of various kinds, through the public papers, through conversation with Kan>peari.s, and in all the 
eonceivablo ways in which knowledge is communicated ; and then, at last, when Society is completely saturated with 
Christian knowledge, and public opinion has taken a decided turn that way, they will come over by thousands.” f 

* Printed Parlianieatary Popeiti. Second Report of the Select Committeo of the Honan of Lords on Indian Territories (1852^53), 
pp. 198-196 t IK pp. 203, 204. 
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That such ezpeotatioiui of the wholesale conyersion of the natives of India to Christianity through the agency 

of English education, were entirely fallacious, is shown by the facts of the 
TiingH^ h English education during the last fifty years. High education in 

the English language, literature, and sciences, has undoubtedly the effect of 
sapping the foundations of idolatry and superstition, and impi'oving the perception of the well-recognized principles 
of morality and independent thought, which the educated native of India is prone to share with the more advanced 
social and political thinkers of Europe. But so far as religious tendencies of English education arc concerned, the 
Christian doctnno has far 1(»8 b prospects of acceptance than Eree Thought, Scepticism, and Agnosticism. Doctrines 
somewhat akin to what is known as the Philosophy of Positivism usually take the place of roligion, in the case of 
the Indian youth educated in the English literature and science, and the worldly concerns of this life seldom leave 
time for consideration of any such prospects of a futui'e life us Chi-istianity may have to offer. How the matter 
was rogarded by the Missionaries is discussed in the following chapter. Meanwhile tlio folhjwing passages from an 
official jiublication* on the subject of education may be quoted here, as representing the first effects of English 
education and missionary teaching on the Native mind : — 

“ In one of his striking orotions at the convocation of the Calcutta University, a late Vice-Chancellor (Sir 

Henry S. Maine, 1864-65) observed that if the founders of false systems of 
roligion or pliilosopliy had confined themselves to disclosing moral errors 
only, or false propositions, about the unknown and unseen world, their empire, 
would, in most soeietics, and certainly in Oriental societies, have been perpetual. But hajjpily for the human mce, 
some fragment f)f physical speculation has been built into every false system. Here is its weak jioint, — here it is 
that tlic study of physical science forms the inevitable breach that finally leads to the overthrow of the whole 
fabric. The remark received a powerful illustration on the first iniroduction of Em*opean knowledge into India. 
It is well known that religion is not among the Hindoos, or indeed the l^Iahomedaiis, as it is with us, a separate 
study, but it pervades almost every science, and almost eveiy social relation. The learned Native obtains his creed 
and science from the sumo source, and it is impossible to give even a tolerable Sanskrit or Arabic education with- 
out a great deal of direct instruction in religion. You cannot teach the European system of geography, astronomy, or 
medicine without exploding the Hindoo system ; you cannot teach political economy, or social science, without coming 
into collision witli the thcjory and practice of caste. In this respect the Koran, the Hidayah, and other Mahomodan 
books, arc of the same character as the Shashtras. The result, then‘fore, of introducing the wide range of 
European literature and sci'iuco into the native community at Calcutta, was to open a new, strange world to 
students. As Creek literature was in the Augustan age at Rome,’ or as Latin and Creek were at the meditoval 
revival of letters in the Western World, so English became to the young collegians. Every day opened to them, 
for the first time, a succession of new and strange phenomena in the unsealed realm of history, science, and 
philosophy ; they were suddenly thrown adi*ift from the moorings and anchorages of old creeds, and tossed upon 
the wide sea of speculation and extravagance. It was no wonder that moral and social obligations began to 
shai’e the fate of ivligious beliefs, and that the wliolo community was in alaiiri at the spread of the now views. 
This was precisely the state of things which Mr. Charles Marsh had elo(|uently anticipated duidng the discussion 
of the Charter of ]813 ‘ It is one thing,’ he said, ‘ to dispel tlie charm that binds niankiiidto ostuhlished habits 

and ancient obligations, and another to turn thorn over to the discipline of new institutions and tlio authority «if 
now doctrines. In i hat dreadful interval, — that dreary void where the mind is left to wander and gt ope its 
way without the props that have hitherto 8upi)orted it, or the lights that have guided it,— -what are the chances 
that they will discern the beauties or submit to the rcstmints of the religion }ou propose to give them.’ 

“ The ‘ dreadful interval ’ and ‘ the drooiy void * had aiTived, and it is impossible to say how far Native Society 

might not have been disoi'gaiiised had not the Missionaries stepped in and sup- 
plied a new diroction to the awakening scept.icism, and a fresh subject to attract 
the newly-aroused spirit of speculation. It was not that the immediate rG.sult 
was conversion to Christianity, except in the case of a very few. The immediate result was the estuhlishmcnt of a 
new creed, which united the pure Theism of the Vedas to the morality of the Gospel, with which it was essentially 
kindred, and from which it drew all its best practical precepts. The new sect was sabsequently called the Brahmo 
bamaj ; and so far from it being the ease, as was anticipated, that missionary teaching would form an additional 
element to danger and alarm, it is certain that when popular Hinduism at Calcutta was crumbling into ruins be- 
fore European science. Missionary teaching pointed to a foundation u])ou which a purer system might be built, 
though the superstructure might differ from that which the Missionary had hoped for. From this time no account 
of the state of education in India would be at all adequate unless it included the results of Missionary effort.” t 

• Education in Brittah India prior to 1854. By Arthur Howell, Eiq., pp. 10-12. t I^ i pp. 10-12. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

VIEWS OF THE MISSIONARIES OPPOSED TO RELIGIOUS NEUTRALITY IN EDUCATION.— 
THE OBJECTS OF THE MISSIONARY EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS.— REV. A. DUFF’S 
STATEMENT BEFORE THE HOUSE OF LORDS, IN 1853, AS TO MISSIONARY ENDEAVOURS 
FOR EDUCATION.— HIS VIEWS AS TO BBTECTS OP PURELY SECULAR EDUCATION.— 
OPINIONS OF THE CELEBRATED PHILOSOPHIC THINKER, REV. SYDNEY SMITH, AS TO 
THE EFFORTS OF THE MISSIONARIES IN INDIA. 

There cttn be no doubt that whilst the Government scrupulously adhered to the policy of religious neutrality 
Religious neutrality in Edu- mattcra of public instruction, the Missionaries regarded such neutrality 
cation disapproved by Mis- with disapproval. As a specimen of their views upon the subject, some pas- 
sionaries. sages may be quoted fi*om the observations recorded by the well-known Rev. 

Alexander Duff, D.D., on Lord William Beutinck’s liosolution of the 7th Marah, 1835, regarding English education. 
Dr. Duff was oxaniincd as a witnos.s by a Select Committee of the House of Loi*ds, on Indian Territories, on the 3rd 
of June, 1853, anil in answer to the question — ‘ What change in the system of education was effected by that Resolu- 
tion,* ho presented Ixi the Committee some written rcmai'ks, from %vhich the following extract ma}' be quoted as 
throwing light upon the attitude of the Missioimrics and other enthusiastic Christians, on the subject of the absence 
of religious instruction from the Government educational institutions : — 

Even since the passing of Jiord W. Bentinck’s Act, four tiew insfituHons have been organized in large towns 
Rev. Alexander Duff’s opi- along the Ganges, after the model of the Calcutta College ; and every year 
nion adverse to Religious Neu- fresh additions will be made to tlie number. What, then, will be the ultimate 
trality m education. effect of these yearly augmenting educationary forces P Wo say ultimate, 

with emphasis, because we are no visionaries ; we do not expect miracles ; wo do not anticipate sudden and 
instantaneous changes ; but we do not look forward with confidence to a great ultimate revolution. We do regard 
Lord W. Bontiiick’s Act as laying the foundation of a train ot causes which may for a while operate so insensibly 
as to pass unnoticed by careless or casual observers, but not the less sui’ely as concerns the great and momentous 
issue : like the laws which silently, but with rasistlcss power, regulate the movoments of the material universe, 
these educationary operations, which are of the nature and force of moral laws, will pi'oeecd onwards till they 
terminate in effecting a universal change in the national mind of India. The sluices of a supci-ior and quickening 
knowledge have already been thrown open, and who shall dare to shut them up ? The streams of enlivening 
information have begun to flow in upon the dry and parahed land, and who will ventui-o to aiTest their progess P 
As well might we ask with the poet ; — 

* Shall burning i^tna, if a sage requiros, 

Forget her thundorH, and recall her fires ? 

When the loose mountain tremblus from on high, 

Shall gravitation couso, while you go by ? 

“ But highly as wo appi'ovo of Lord W. Bentinck’s enactment, so far as its goes, we must, ere wo conclude, in 
justice to our own views, and to the highest and noblest cause on earth, take the liberty of strongly expressing our 
own honest conviction that it does not go far enough. Truth is better than eii-or in any department of knowledge, 
the humblest as well as the most exalted; hcnco it is that we admire the moral intrepidity of the man wlio decreed 
that, in the Govcnmient Institutions of India, true literatui*c ami true science should henceforth be substituted in 
placo of false literature, false science, and false religion. But while wo i-ejoice that true literature and science is 
to be substituted in place of what is demonstrably false, wo cannot but lament that no provision whatever has been 
made for substituting the only true religion— Christianity — in placo of the false religion wliich our literature and 
science will inevitably demolish. 

“ Wo are aware that plausible views of political expediency, and certain admitted peculiarities in our position 
Typioal views of the Mis- India, seem to forbid the interference of Government in directly communi- 
sionaries as to Religious Neu- eating a knowledge of Christianity to its native subjects. Into such views 
tndity in eduoation. could never enter. Our firm belief has always been, that if there were the 

willy means might bo devised that would obviate all reasonable objections ; but be this as it may, we cannot help 
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I'OfifardiDg the absence of all provision for the inculcation of Christian truth as a grand omission — a capital 
deficiency. If man had been destined merely to ‘ strut his little hour ’ on the stage of Time, and then drop into a 
state of non-existence, it would be enough to provide for the interests of Time ; but the case is widely different, 
when reason and revelation constrain ns to view him as destined to be an inhabitant o£ Eternity — an inheritor of 
never-ending bliss or never-ending woe. Surely, in this view of man’s destiny, it is, in the scale of divine magni- 
tude, but a pitiable and anomalous philanthropy after all, that cun expend all its energy in bedecking and garnish- 
ing him to play his part well on the stage of Time, and then cast him adr'ift, desolate and forlorn, without shelti'r 
and without refuge, on th(» shoreless ocean of Eternity. 

“ But we are pei*suaded that even time can never be rightly j)rovided for by any measure that shuts eternity 

Christianity should not be ’'vbolly out of view. So inseparably and uncliangeably connected, in the wise 
sacriflcod to worldly ezpe- ordination of Providence, are the best interests of Time and the best iiitei'csts 
dienoy. qP Ktcniity, that one of the surest ways of providing aright foi* tlie fonner, is 

to provide thoroughly and well for the latter. Our maxim, accordingly, has been, is now, and ovej* will be, this ■ 
W/i^»rerpr, whrwTery and hy whommovor^ Christianity is sacrificed on thr altar of worldly expediency^ there and then must 
the supreme good of man lie bleeding at its base, 

“ But because a Christian GoverriTucnt has chosen to neglect its duty towards the religion which it is sacredly 

Neglect of Government to ^ uphold, is that any reason wliy the Churches of Britain should neg- 

propagate the Gospel should duty, too ? Let us ho amused, then, fmm our lethargy, and strive 

encourage the Christian to accom])li 8 h onr part. If wo arc wise in time^ we may convert the of the 
ChurohoB to undertake the G«vemment into an ally and a friend. The extensive erection of a 

machinery for the destruction of ancient superstition wo may regard as open- 
ing up now facilities, in the good providence of God, for the spread of the everlasting Gospel ; as serving tlie pai*t 
of u huTiihle pioneer in clearing away a huge mass of rubbish that would otherwise have tended to imp«*de the five 
dissemination of Divine Truth. Wherever a Governmont Seminary is founded, which slmll have the effect of battcT- 
ing down idolatry and superstition, there let us he prepared to plant a Christian institution that shall, through the 
blessing of Heaven, bo the instrument of ivaring the beauteous superstructure of Clirisiianity on tho ruins of both.”* 

Views such as these were held only hy the Missionaries and some enthusiastic Chnstians among the Eurojieau 

Proselytizing views limited who thought that English education might be safely and pmperly 

to Missionaries and exception- rendered the vehicle of Christiun knowledge, and a means of propagating 
ally enthusiastic Europeans. Christianity among the natives of India. But such views were unifoiinly 
repudiated by tho GovemTuent in India and tlie liigher authorities in England. 

But whilst the Government firmly took up a position of religious neutrality in English education, tlie\ 

Missionaries, whose great help and energetic effoi’ts must always be recog- ! 

Educational policy of the ^s a prominent factor in the intellectual progress of India, adopted a/ 

Missionaries. ^ , -i i i a, , 

policy which can best ho desci'ibed in the words of the Rev. Alexander 

Duff, D.D., in his evidence before a Select Committee of tho House of Lords, on 3rd June, 1853 : — 

“ Acting, not oflicially, nor authoritatively in any way, nor in connexion with the Qoveniment, but simply 

upon our own responsibility as individuals, we very plainly and simply tell 

Statement of Rev. A. Duff Natives what we mean to teach. We avow to them what our general 

before the House of Lords, on , . i i- . xr xr x- j 4 1 4 . xi i.- j 

8 rd June 1863 special objects are. No Native nerd come to us hut with his eyes open, and 

of his own free accord ; but everybody wlio does come spontaneously, will 

l)e taught such and such subjects, the doctrines of Christianity being an essential part of the instruction. With 

mgard to the immediate objects of such an institution as that wliieh 1 was sent out to establish, they may be 

thus briefly stated : One givat object was to convey, as largely as possible, a knowledge of onr ordinary improved 

literature and science to those young persons ; but another and a more vital object was, simultaneously with 

\ hat, as already indicated, to convey a thorough knowledge of Christianity, with its evidences and doctrines. Our 

purpo.se, therefore, was twofold, to combine as it were together, in close, inseparable and harmonious union, 

wluit has been called a useful secular, with a decidedly religious education. The ample teaching of our improved 

Kiiixipean literature, philosophy, and science, wo knew would shollor the huge fabric of popular Hindooism, and 

crumble it into fragments. But as it is certainly not good simply to destroy, and then leave men idly to gaze 

over the ruins ; nor wise to continue building on tho walls of a tottering edifice ; it has ever formed the g^nd 

and distinguishing glory of onr institution, through the introduction and zealous pursuit of Christian evidence 

and doctrine, to strive to supply the noblest substitute in place of that which has been demolished, in the form 

* Printed Parliamentary Papers (1862-53) : Second Report of the Select Committee of the House of Lords oa Indian Territories, 
pp. 414, 416. *;^PP- 
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of sound general knowledge and pure evangelical truth. In this way we anticipated that, under the ordinary 
blessing of Divine Providence on the use of appointed means, many of the young men would become Christian 
in understanding, and a fair proportion of them Christian in heart. We then reckoned that if, of either or both 
of these classes, one and another were added in continued succession, the collective mind would at length be freely 
set lose from its ancient fixed and frozen state, and awakened into light, and life, and liberty. And as 
life is self-piopagating, and light communicative in its nature, wo entertained the humble but confident hope that 
we might ultimately and happily succeed in combining the three inestimable blessings — ^individual good, the 
ever-i'enovating principle of self-preservation, and the power of indefinite extension : of these, our immediate and 
ultimate objects, no concealment was ever made ; on the contrary, they were at all times, and in every imaginable 
form, openly avowed and proclaimed. And lest any Native should lie under any delusive impression on the 
subject, it was a standing rule in our institution, from its very commencement, that no young person should be 
admitted unless his father, if he was alive, or his guardian, came along with him, and saw what was doing, and, 
therefore, personally could judge for himself whether ho would allow his son or ward to I'emain there or not. 

“ They all come to us at first as Hindoos in point of religious faith ; and as long as they are attending 
Hindu Students in Mission- ^ ^^hiistian course of instruction, they arc merely learaers or scholars ; they 
ary Schools become gradually c^ro learning to know what the truth is ; they are mastering the subject of 
christianized. Chtdstianity as far as the human intellect, apart fix>m Divine influence, can 

master it, much in the same way as they may come tlici'e to master the true system of geography, or the true 
system of astronomy ; or any other tnie system whatever : they begin with the first elements or principles, and 
they are initiated into the rest, step by step, so that at last they peruse every pari of the Bible, and are syste- 
matically instructed in the evidences, doctrines, and j)recept8 of Christianity. Christian books of cvei-y descrip- 
tion are read by thorn, and they ai’c examined upon those ; and if, in the end, any of them should have their 
minds impressed with the truth of those things, and their heai'ts changed and turned to God, then they openly 
embrace (Uiristiaiiity, as several liave already done. Many others do become intellectually Chidstians, and ai*o 
brought thorofoi*o into a condition very much the same as that of the great bulk of intelligent professing Chi*istians 
in this country, who arc Christians in head or intclhict, but not in heart ; — in the case of all such there is intellec- 
tual conviction, but not heart conversion : the former may come from man, the latter only from God.*** 

Tho views of the Rev. Alexander Duff, D.D., as to the political results of a j>urely secular English education. 
Missionary views as to ^^7 (pioted here with advantage, as they are typical, as representing 

the effects of purely secular the opinions of the Missionaries and others socking tho propagation of Chris- 
English Education. tianity in India. Tn reply to the (jnestion, what he cfmtomplated would be the 

ultimate result to the British Government, if it succeeded in effecting a great improvement in the education of the 
Hindus, ho said : — 

“ My own impression is, that if we go on giving them a thorough English secular education, without 
any mollifying and counteracting influences of sufiicicnt potency — disturbing them out of all their old ways 
and habits of thinking und feeling, and creating the very materials out of which spHiig restlessness and 
discontent, envy and jealousy, selfish and exorbitant ambition for power and ])]aco, irrespective of tho needful 
moral and mental qualifications — there will not, there cannot be, generally speaking, that sentiment of devoted- 
ness or loyalty to tho British Govemmont, which, for their own sakes and for the sake of their country, we 
should desire them to possess. And the ultimate result of such unfriendly or disloyal sentiments becoming 
widesjtread in tho case of men of (piickened intelligence, and having unlimited command of a Free Pi'css, 
with iho English us a common medium of cr)inmunication, it is not certainly difficult to foi*csee. 1 have a 
distinct impression, on tho other hand, and 1 speak in this respect from experience, that any education, however 
highly advanced, which may be given to the natives of India, if accompanied by those mollifying and 
counteractiTig influences which are connected with the sober yet zealous inculcation of the Christian faith, so far 
from producing any feeling of hostility or disloyalty towards the Bi'itish Government, will produce an effect 
entirely the other way. I should say, without any hesitation, that, at this moment, there are not in all India more 
devoted and loyal subjects of the British Crown than those Natives who have openly cmbiiiced Cliristianity ; 
and, next to these, with the feeling of loyalty in varying degrees of strength, those Natives who have aequirod 
this higher English education, in immediate and inseparable connexion with Christian knowledge and Christian 
influence. On this vitally important subject, alike as regards the honour and welfare of India and of Britain, 
I could well expatiate, equally in tho way of argument and fact ; and shall be ready at any time to do so, if 
roquired. Meanwhile, 1 have in answer to the question, briefly given expression to the conviction which has «been 
* Printed Parliamentaiy Papers (1852-53) : Second Report of the Select Committee of the House of Lords on Indian Territories, 
pp. 57. 58. 
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growings in my own mind ever since I began to get practically acquainted with the real state and tendencies of things 
in India, 23 years ago. In the face of all plausible theories and apparent analogies, whether deduced from the con- 
duct and policy of ancient Horae or any other State — plainly involving conditions and rcilations wholly incompatible 
with any that can exist between r)urH, as a Christian Government, and its non-Christian subjects in India — I have 
never ceased to pronounce the systcni of giving a high English education, without religion, as a blind, short-sighted, 
suicidal policy. On the other hand, for weighty reasons, I have never ceased to dcclai'e that, if our object be, 
not merely for our own aggrandisement, but very specially for the welfare of the Natives, to retain our dominion 
in India, no wiser or more eil'c(!tivc plan can bo conceived than th«t of bestowing this Higher English education 
in close and inseparable alliance with the illumining, quickening, beautifying influences of the ( Christian faith ; indeed, 
I have never sernpled to avow and proclaim my sincere ccniviction, that the extension of such higher education, so 
combined, would only bo the means of consolidating and perpetuating the British Empire in India for years, or 
even ng(*s to come — vastly, yea, almost inuneasurably, to the real and enduring benefit of botli.” • 

Whilst such were the views entei’iainod by the ^Missionaries as to the policy of English education, it may bo 
Opinions of the oolebrated interesting to cousidfir what opinions were entertained by independent philo- 
philosophio thinkor, Rev. Syd- sophic thinkers upon the subject. As a specimen of their views, the following 
ney Smith, as to the efforts of fmm tlie writings of the celebrated Rev. Sydney Smith maybe 

the Missionaries in India. quoted. Referring to the Missionaries, and their efforts in India, his writings 


contain the following j)aasagos : — 

“ The plan, it secius, is this. Wo are to educate India in Christianity, as n parent does his child ; and, 
when it is perieet in its caif^cbisrij, then to pack up, quit it entirely, and leave it to its own management. This 
is the ovangelieal ]u*ojcet for separating a colony from the pai*ent country. They see nothing of the bloodshed, 
and massacres, and devastations, nor of the speeches in Parliament, squandered millions, fruitless expeditions, jobs, 
and pensions, with which the loss of our Indian possessions would necessarily be accompanied ; nor will they 
sec that these consequences could arise from the (i//rai/?/, and not from the completion, of their scheme of con- 
vci'sion. Wo should be swept from the peninsula by Pagan zealots ; and should lose, among other things, all 
chance of ever n^ally <'onv(»rting them. 

** It may be our duty to make the Hindoos Christians — that is another argument ; but, that wo shall by 
so doing strciigMieii our empire, wo utterly deny. What signifies identity of religion to a question of this kind P 
Diversity <if bodily colour and of language would soon overpower this consideration. Make the ^lindoos enter- 
prising, active, and reasonable as yourselves — destmy tho elemal track in which they have moved for ages — 
and, in a moment, tliey would sweep you off the face of the earth. 

When tho tenacity of the Hindoos on the subject of their religion is adduced as a I'eason against the 
success of the Missions, tho friends of this undertaking are always fond of reminding us how patiently the 
Hindoos submitted to the religious ])orsecution and butchery of Tippo. The inference from such citations is 
truly alarming. It is the imperious duty of Government to watch some of these men most nari*owly. There 
is nothing of which they are not capable. And wliat, after all, did Tippo effect in the way of conversion P IIow 
many Maliomedans did he make P There was all the carnage of Medea’s Kettle, and none of the transformation. 

** Upon tho whole, it appears to ns hardly possible to push tho business of proselytism in India to any length, 
without incurring the utmost risk of losing our empire. The danger is more tromeiidous, because it may be so 
sudden ; I'cligions fears are a veiy probable cause of disaffection in tho ti-oops ; if the ti*oops are generally 
disaffected, our hidiim Empire may be lost to us as suddenly as a frigate or a fort. 

“No man (not an Anabaptist) will, we presume, contend tliat it is our duty to preach tho Natives into an 
insun'cction, or to lay before them, so fully and emphatically, the scheme of the Gospel, as to make them rise 
up ill the dead of the night and shoot their instructors tht'ongh the head. Even for Missionary purposes, 
therefore, the utmost discretion is necessary ; and if wc wish to teach the Natives a better i*eligioii, we must 
take care to do it in a manner wliicli will not inspire them with a passion for political change, or we shall inevitably 
lose our disciples altogether. To us it appeal's quite clear, that neitlier Hindoos nor Mahomedans are at all 
iiidiffei'ont to tho attacks made upon their religion ; the arrogance and irritability of the Mahometan are universally 
acknowledged ; nor do tho Brahmans show the smallest disposition to behold the encroachments upon their religion 
with pussiveness and unconcern. 

“How is it in human nature that a Brahman should be indifferent to encroachments upon his religion? 
His reputation, his dignity, and in great measure his wealth, depend upon the preservation of the present 
supci^titions ; and why is it to be supposed that motives which are so powerful with all other human beings, are 


* Printed Parliamentary Papers (1862-68) : Second Beport of the Select Committee of the House of Lords on Indian Territories, 
pp. 88, 89. 
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inoperatiTe with him alone ? If the Brahmans, however, are disposed to excite a rebellion in support of their own 
influence, no man, who knows anything of India, can doubt that they have it in their power to effect it. 

“ Our object, thei*cfore, is not only not to do anything violent and unjust upon subjects of religion, but not to 
give any strong ooloui* to jealous and disaffected Natives for misrepresenting your intentions. 

“ All these observations bave tenfold force, when applied to an empire which i* 08 tB so entirely upon opinion. 
If physical force could be called in to stop the progress of error, wo could afford to bo misrepresented for a season ; 
but 30,000 white men living in the mist of 70 millions of sable subjects, must be always in the right, or, at least, 
never represented as grossly in the wrong. Attention to the prejudices of the subject is wise in all Governments, 
but quite iTidispensablc in a Govei*ninent constituted us our Empiro is India is constituted ; where an uninterrupted 
Keri(!S of dexterous conduct is not only necessary to our prosperity, but to our existence. 

“ You have 30,000 Europeans in India, and 60 millions of other subjects. If prosclytism were to go on as rapidly 
as tli(} most visionary Anabaptists could di*eam or dcsii*c, in what mannor aro tlicse people to be taught tlio 
genuine ti'utlis and practices of Christianity ? Whore aro the clergy to como from ? Who is to defray the ex- 
penses of the establishment ? —and who cun foresee the immense and perilous difficulties of b€uiding the laws, 
nianne)*s, ami institutions of a country, to the dictates of a new ndigion ? If it were easy to persuade the Hindoos 
that their own iidigion was folly, it would be inlinitely diffieult eireetiially to ieacli tliem any other. They would 
tumble their own idols into the river, and you would build tliuni no eburclies : yon W'ould destroy all their pi'csent 
motives for doing right uTid avoiding wrong, without being able to fix upon tlioir minds the more sublime motives 
by which you profess to he a(‘tuated. 

“ If there wen* a fair prospect of carrying the Gospel into regions where it was before unknown, — if siieli a 
pi’oject dill not expose the ho.st possessions of the country to extreme danger, and if it was in tlic hands of mon 
who were ilisereot as well as devout, we .should consider it to he a scheme of true piety, bencvolenee, and wisdom : 
but the baseiies.s and malignity of fanaticism shall never prevent ns from attacking its arrogam*!*, its ignorance, 
and its activity. For what vice can be more tremendous than that which, while it weai*s the outward a]>peamnce 
of religion, destroys the hap])iiic.ss of man, and dishonours the name of God ? 

It will be obsei*\ed, iliat timmgliout the diseuK.sion of the question, wbetlier English ednea lion should bo 
Discussions as to English «<'<Mihir, and what ellcct. it was likely to have upon the religious eon- 

Education take no special no- vietions of the Natives of India, views have been cxpr(*sscd only in regard to 
tice of Mahomedans, as they Uio Hindus, and no special reference has been made to the Mahnmedans or 
ref rained from such education. eitlior by the wit nesses examined by the Select Committees of 

tile Houses of Parliament, or by t hoso who wrote upon the subject. The reason for this circumstance is not far 
to seek. The o]Yposition of the Hahomedans to English edu(*ati()ii, founded as it was u])on a miKapprchcnsioii of 
the motives of the educational policy of the (Jovcninieiit, ns laid down in Lord William Bentinck s liesolution of 
the 7ih of Hareli, 183.^, was evinced by them so far back as that year, and continued almost unabated, with the 
lamentable result that extremely few' Mahomedan yoaihs pui*siied the study of English, and consequently no 
special attention ayipcars to have been given to their special, social and political condition. I’buir backwanl 
condition seems, indeed, to have remained almost imiioticed, till very recent years, as will be shown in another 
|)ai’t of this work. 

* The Jf it and TTisito/n of the Rev. Sydney Smith, Longmans, Green and Co., London (1886), pp. 08-7 i. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


PROGRESS OF ENGLISH EDUCATION UNDER THE POLICY OF LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK'S 
EDUCATIONAL RESOLUTION OP 7th MARCH, 1835.— LORI) AUCKLAND’S EDUCATIONAL 
MINUTE OP LORD HARDINGE’S EDUCATIONAL RESOLUTION OF 1844.— POLICY OP 

MAKING ENGLISH THE LANGUAGE OF OFFICIAL BUSINESS.— PROGRESS OF ENGLISH 
EDUCATION IN BENGAL.— VIEWS OF SIR FREDERICK HALLIDAY. 


• Lord Auckland’s Educa- 
tional Minute of 24th Novem- 
ber, 1839, slightly modifying 
the policy of exclusive English 
Education. 


It is now necessary to pursue the history of the progress of English education under the policy inaugurated 

by Lord William Bontinok’s Educational Resolution of 7ih March, 1835. 
After the passing of that Resolution, the supporters of Oriental Education 
wcit) naturally dissatisfied at the piospect of the ultimate abolition of their 
favourite Colleges, and thc^y tried, again and again, to get that Resolution 
abrogated. A new conti*oversy, in consccjuenco, arose, reviving something of the 
old acrimony, so that at last Lord Auckland, then Govemor-Oeneinl, eamc forward apparently as a mediator in the 
matter, and iveoided a Minute, dated November 24th, 1839, w'hich was designed to effect something like a compro- 
mise between the parties. One object of his Minute was to uphold to the utmost all that Lord William Bentinck 
had done wifh the view of promoting English literature and science through the medium of the English language; 
but, on the other hand, his purpose was to abrogate so much of Loi*d William Bentinck’s Resolution as went to the 
ultimate abolition of the Sanskrit and Mahomedan Colleges.* Pi'ofessor H. H. Wilson, in his History of India 
(Vol. III., pp. 307-8), referring to the Minute, says that, “ it gave the most liberal encouragement to the extension 
of English study, rescued the Native Colleges fi*om the misappi*opriation of the funds specially assigned to 
them ; and by a liberal distribution of iSeholarships to all the seminaries alike, remedied, in some dcgi'ee, the 
discontinuanee of the Subsistence Allowances, on wliieh most of the stuflents, like tlie poor scholars of the middle 
ages in Europe, had been accustomed, under all previous rule, Hindoo, Mahomedan, or Christian, to depend.” 

LoihI Auckland’s Educational Minute of the 24th November, 1839, cannot be regarded as any departure fi*om 

the principle of pn>moting English education, and the policy upon which Lord 
William Beniinck’s Educational Resolution of the 7th March, 1835, was b«ascd. 
English education continued to be the order of Iho day, but there was a 
considerable pi*ejudico in the minds of some membei’s of the Civil Service, and 
of the officei*s of Goveniment generally, against the employment in the i’ublic 
Service of those who had received this English education. The plausible excuse which they gave for that objection 
was, that men who were crammed, as they said, wiih mathematics, and wei»e able to repeat Shakespeare, and to 
quote Johnson and Addison, Averc unfitted for the duties of the Public Service, which required a great deal of 
official knowledge and experience ; but in proportion as Hie men who had adopted Hiose pi'cjudices l(*ft the Service, 
the feeling gradually died out, and in the course of time a conviction arose in the mimls of the most inllucntial 
members of the Sei vice, that those seminaries ought to be made the nursery of the Public Service, and that the 
Government, which was at so large an expense for the purposes of Education, ought to obtain some benefit from it, 
by being enabled to place tlie most advanced students in situations of public trust. It was this gi*owing feeling 
which gave rise to the celebrated Notification of Lord ilardiiige, at the close of ]844.”t That Notification, known 
as “ fjord Hardinge’s Educational Resolution,” of the 10th October, 1844, aimed at giving iiidiroct encouragement 
to English education, by holding out prospects of (lovcrniiicnt employment to successful and mentorious students. 
The Principal pai*t of the Re.solutioii runs as follows : — 

“ The Governor-General having taken into bis consideration the existing state of education in Bengal, and 
being of opinion that it is highly desirable to affonl it every rcasoTiablc encouragement, by holding out to those 
who have taken advantage of the ofiportunity of insti-uction afforded to them, a fair pi-ospect of employment in 
the Public Service, and thereby not only to reward individual merit, but to enable tbc State to profit as largely. 


Lord Hardinge’s Educa- 
tional Resolution of 10th Octo- 
ber, 1844, in favour of the em- 
ployment of successful Native 
Students. 


* Dr. Aloxnadcr Dufl*B evidonoe — Printed Parliamentary Pspors : Second Iloport of the Select Committee of the House of Lords 
(1852-.'SM) on Indian Territories, p. 54. 

t Mr. J. C. Marsh man's evidence — Printed Parliamentary Papers : Binth Report of the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons (1853) on Indian Torritories, p. 81. 
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and as early as possible, by tbe result of tho measures adopted of late years for the instruction of the people, as 
well by the Government as by private individuals and Societies, has resolved that, in every possible case, a prefer- 
ence shall be given, in the selection of candidates for public employment, to those who have been educated in the 
institutions thus established, and especially to those who have distinguished themselves therein by a more than 
oi*dinary degioo of merit and attainment.”* 

This Kesolution, no doubt, gave considerable stimulus to English education, though some complaints were 
Policy of making English ^a<1o against its operation, and it had only a gradual and partial effect, 
the language of oflOloial busi- The Resolution, however, is significant, as marking an important step of the 
ness, was indicated so early as policy of employing in the Government service, persons who had satisfied 

the tests of the Government English educational institutions — a policy which 
had lain dormant for many years. ” A very general opinion had prevailed for some years past, that Persian ought 
to be discarded ; but there was not the same concurrence of sentiment as to what language ought to be substituted 
for it. One party advocated tho use of English, on the ground, that it was of more importance that the judges, 
who had to decide a case^ should thoroughly understand it, than tho persons themselves who were interested in it : 
that if the European ofiicers used their own language in official proceedings, they would be much moi’c independent 
of tho pernicious influence of their administrative officers ; and that tho general encouragement which would 
bo given to the study of English, by its adoption as the official language, would give a poweiful impulse to the 
pi*ogre8S of native enlightenment. Some years ago this opinion was tho prevailing one among those who wore 
favourable to tho plan of giving the Natives a liberal Eiu'opdan education, and it was oven adopted by the Bengal 
Govenimcnt.”t This appears from a letter from tho Secretary to the Bengal Government (in the Persian Depart- 
ment) to the Committee of Public Instruction, dated the 26th June, 1829, from which the following extract may 
be ciuoted, as throwing light upon tho policy of introducing tho English language as the language of business 
in public offices, even at that early period. Tho letter ran as follows : — 

** One of the most important questions connected with tlio present discussion is, that of the nature and degree 

of encouragement to the study of tho English language, vrhich it is necessary 
and desirable for the Government to hold out, independently of providing 
books, teachers, and tho ordinary means of tuition. Your Committee has 
observed, that unless English be made the language of business, political 
negotiation, and jurisprudence, it will not be univci'sally or extensively 
studied by our native subjects. — Mr. Mackenzie, iii the Note annexed to your Repoi't, dated the t3i'd instant, urges 
strongly the expediency of a declaration by Government, that the English will be eventually u.sed as tho language of 
business ; otherwise, with the majority of our scholai’S, he thinks, that all we ^ do to encourage the acquisition 
must be nugatory ; ’ and recommends that it bo immediately notified, that, after the expiration of three years, 
a decided preference will bo given to candidates for office, who may add a knowledge of English to other qualifica- 
tions. l1io Delhi Committee have also advocated, with great force and earnestness, the expediency of I'endering 
the English the language of our public tribunals and Coiu'cspondcnce, and the necessity of making known that 
such is our eventual purpose, if we wish the study to bo successfully and extensively piDsocutcd. 

“ Impressed with a deep conviction of the importance of the subject, — and cordially di.sposed to promote the 
gi*eat object of impivviiig India, by spreading abroad the lights of European knowledge, morals, and civilisation, — 
his Lordship in Council, has no hesitation in stating to your Committee, and in authorising you to announce to 
all concerned in tho superintendence of your Native Seminaries, that it is the wish, and admitted policy of the 
BHtish Government to render its own language gmdually and eventually the language of public business, 
throughout tho country; and that it will omit no oppoi*tunity of giving ever}' reasonable and practicable degi-ee of 
encouragement to tho execution of this pix)ject. At the same time, his Lordship in CouikmI, is not prop.-ii’ed to 
come forward with any distinct and specific pledge as to the period and manner of effecting so great a change in 
tho system of our internal economy ; nor is such a pledge considered to be at all indispensable to the gradual and 
cautious fulfilment of our views. It is conceived that, assuming the existence of that dis])osition to acquii*e a 
knowledge of English, which is declared in the cori*cspondeiico now before Government, and forms the ground- 
work of our prasent proceedings, a general assurance to the above effect, combined witli the arrangements in tmin 
for providing the moans of instruction, will ensura our obtaining, at no distant penod, a certain, though limited, 
number of raspcctable native English scholai-s ; and more effectual and decisive measures may be adopted hci’cafter, 
when a body of competent teachers shall have been provided in tho Upper Pi*ovinces, and tho supenority of an 
English education is more generally recognised and appreciated. 

* Mr. J. 0. Marihmau’s ovidence— Friutod Parliamentary Papers: SMh Boport of tho Select Committee of tho HouBe of Com- 
mons (1863) on Indian Territories, p. 415, Appt F. t Trevelyan— On the Sducatwn o/ Hie People of India^ p. 145. 


Letter of the Government of 
Bengal, dated 26th June, 1829, 
announcing the future adop- 
tion of English in Public 
Offices. 
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“ As intimated, however, by the Delhi Committee, the use of the English in our public ooirespondence with 
Natives of distinction, more especially in that which is of a complementary nature, would in itself be an important 
demonstration in favour of the new course of study, as serving to indicate pretty clearly the future intentions of 
Government ; and there appears to bo no objection to the immediate application of this incentive to a certain 
extent, and under the rcHpjisitc limitations. The expediency, indeed, of revising the Governor-Gcncrars corres- 
pondence with the liiglier classes of Natives on the above principles, has before, more than once, undergone 
discussion and considoration ; and tlio Governor- General in Council, deems the present a suitable occasion for 
resolving to address the Native Chiefs and nobility of India in the English language, (especially those residing 
in our own Pi-ovinces,) whenever there is reason lo believe, either that they have themselves accjuired a knowledge 
of it, have ahoui Hkmii p(*rsons possessing that knowledge, and, generally, in all instances where the adoption of 
the now ineiliinn of eorrespondenco would he acceptable and agreeable.*’* 

The policy of ultimately adopting Ejiglish as the luiigiiago of olficisl business, though announced so far back 

as 1821), as is appaivnt fnuii tlui preceding extract, could not bo put into 
ojieiiition for niaiiy yeai*s to come, and, indeed, when that policy Avas more 
prjKdieally recognized by Lord Hardiiigo’s Educational Resolution of the 10th 
October, J844*, much ditliculty arose in putting it into operation. Upon the 
Resolution lieiiig communicated to the Committee of Public Instruction, that 
body framed certain rules for holding exam illations foi* those who were to 
rec(‘ive ec'i-titicates of <|ualineaiion for (lovernmeiit service. The scheme of examination thus established gave 
prom ineri(M» to those subjects of study which were iveognized in the Government Colleges, to the exclusion of 
subjects of a ■ •ligious eliaraeter, which fcwined tho distinguishing f(‘atui*e of the educational institutions established 
hy the Missionai'ies. Referring to this matter, Mr. J. C. Marshnian, in his ovideiu^o before a Select Committee of 
the House of Coimnons, on the 2lst July, 180.*], said : — 

‘‘ A feeling of the greatest possllilo dissatisfaction was thus created among tho Missionaries, as may well bo 


Policy of adopting English 
as the language of offleial busi- 
ness announced so oarly as 
1829, and followed in Lord 
Hurdingo’s Resolution of 10th 
October, 1844. 


Dissatisfaction caused by became a subject of reinonstraiiee witli the Council of 

tho proceedings of tho Eduea- Education ; and this led to a long discussion, wbhdi was canied on with 
tion Committee under that feelings not of mutual concession, and only ended in exasperating both 
Resolution. pai*tics. The education giv(»u in the Missionary Schools is not altogether, 

but very coiisidcrahly, of a religious character; consequently the books wdiieli arc used dilTcr greatly from < hose 
wliich are cinfiloved in the Government Iiislitutiojus, .and the diseussiem which areso had reference to I las books 
wliicli should bo made the Hiibjeei of examination. The Missionaries had manifested an objection to the study 
of Shakespeare and of (he English draiiialists. On the other hand, the Committee of Public? fiistruetion had 
au ocpially strong objeisiicui to examine the students of the Missionary liistiiuiious in Palely s Evidences of Chns- 
tianity, and other hooks of the* same character. The consequence has boon very cUjplorable, because it 1ms sown 
discord among llinse wlio have the same object in view, namely, the enlighten riicnt of the Natives. It has also 
prodiicj'd a vcM’y iinfavourahlc elTect on the minds of tho stinlonts of the Missionary ( Colleges ; whether right or 
wnnig, they have been led lo suppose that there wei’e two castes in education, tho Brahmin and ilio Soodru caste, 
ami that tliose who were traiiieil up in the regular Orthodox Colleges of the Government were of the Brahmin 
caste, and fliose who had been edueafed in the Misshmary Institutbjns belong(;d to a low(*r and an inferior class. 
Now, as the object of tin's examination was m)t to test the acf|uirementfl of .the students in any particular hook, 
but rather lo asci*rtaiii their progress in general literature, it is very possible that a spirit of conciliation might 
have removed every difl'erence ; hut tliere was no spirit of conciliation, 1 am sorry to say, manifested on either 
part ; and the consecpiciii'c has been, tliat hotli parties are now exasperated against each other, and 1 do not see any 
prospect vvdiatever of having this discoid healed under existing circumstances.” f 

Lonl llardinge’s Rcsoluiion of 1844, though intended to encourage English odneation by offering prospects of 
Progross made by English Goveminent patronage to those who had successfully learnt the English 
Education, ospeoially in Bon- language, could not he put into operation as much as might bo expected, partly 
8^^* on account of political and administrative reasons upon which it is unneces- 

sary to dwell here. It is more to the purpose to describe how far English education had made progress at that 
period and for some years afterwards. Speaking of the state of English education, Mr. J. C. Marshman gave tho 
following description in his deposition before a Select Committee of the House of Commons, on tho 18th July, 1858. 


• Trovolyan — On ihfi. Education of the People of India t pp. 145-147, note, 

t Evidence of Mr. J. C. Marshman— Printed Porliamentazy Papers: Sixth Beport of the Select Committee of tho House of Com- 
mons (1858) on Indian Territories, pp. 31, 32. 
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” Within the Bengal Presidency, we have three descriptions of English schools and seminaries. The first 
Consists of those which are paid by the State, and nm niidor the immediate direction of the Government. In 
Bengal and Bohar there are 31 such schools and colleges, embracing 4,241 scholars. The various Missionary 
Societies in tho same pi*ovinces, have also established various schools and colleges, for the education of the Natives 
ill the English language and in European science, and 1 find, according to the latest i-etnrn, that the number of 
schools and colleges connected with them amounted to 22, and that the number of students was about 6,000. As 
the study of English is exceedingly popular among the Natives of Bengal, and they ains anxious to give their 
eliildi^n as large a knowledge of it as possible, many of those Natives who have received an English education, 
either in tho Missionary or in the Government Schools, have established proprietary schools for English tuition, 
where all tliose who are able to pay either a smaller or a larger sum receive instruciiim. I have never been able to 
obtain any i*etum, either of the number of schools or of the number of scholars in those proprietary institutions ; 
but 1 should think that, in and about Calcutta, the number of scholars does not fall much short of 1,500. The 
number, however, may be considerably gi’eater. I find, according to the last Report, in tho Agra Presidency, that 
the number of Government Schools and Colleges amounts to eight, and tho number of scholars in them to 1,548. 
In tho same Presidency, the Missionaries have 22 English schools, in which 1,754 students are receiving education ; 
but as English is not so popular in tlio North-Western Provinces as it is in Bengal, I am not awai’e that there are 
any proprietary schools in any of tho groat cities in those Provinces. The education has been cairicd to a very 
high pitch in the Government Institutions. Tho studeiita receive the same kind of instruction which is comprised 
in tho compass of a liberal education in this country, and go through the whole circle of literature, of philosophy, 
and of science. Many of tho Missionary Schools also embrace the same largo I'ange of instruction, and the education 
given in them is equally comprehensive. In some of tho inferior Missionary Schools, and more particularly in the 
lower class of propn’etary scdiools, where they have not the same command of resources for obtaining superior 
tutors, tho education is of rather an infer ior diameter, and more elementary than in tho higher institutions. The 
Natives exhibit great shai'pness and great precocity of intellect. They have also very gi'eat powers of application. 
In many of those institutions, the youths, who have I'cacheil the head of them, have obtained an amount of know- 
ledge, which would not do discredit to some of the best institutions in this country.”* 

Similar progress, upon a more or loss extended scale, was made by English education in the Pi'esidencies of 

Madras and Bombay, and the following Abstract Statementf respecting educa- 

Qoneral statistioa as to Eng- 

under each Presidency in British India, dated East India House, 4th 

lish Education m 1852. ^ , 

May, 1852, presented to the House of Lords, tlu'ows light upon the general 

educational statistics of that period : — 


Nature of Instruction. 

No. of 
Institutions. 

Expense. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Scholarships. 

Number. 

Value 

per 

annum. 







R8. 

C English, and mixed ... 

37 ^ 


( 283 

5,465 

291 

49,524 

Bengal, L, P. ... j 


3,87,110 

] 




CYernacular 

104 ) 


(. 104 

4,685 

... 

... 

f English, and mixed ... 

’ ■) 


C 112 

1,582 

232 

22,932 

Ditto, N.-W. P. ... ] 

f 

1,33,521 

] 




Q Vernacular 

8 ) 


(. 48 

... 

... 

... 

^English, and mixed ... 

1 ) 


( 13 

180 

• 4 • 

4 * ■ 

MadiTis * ... < 

[ 

43,558 





(.VeiTiacular 

... ) 


(^Cannot b( 

B given. 

... 

... 

^English, and mixed ... 

14 •) 


C 62 

2,066 

84 

5,880 

Bombay ... < 

[ 

1,50,408 

] 




(^Vernacular 

233 ) 


( 233 

11,394 

1 

... 

Total 


Bs. 7,14,.'>97 

855 

25,372 

607 

.78,336 



or £60,903 






♦ Evidonco of Mr. J. C. Marshmitn — Prititod Parliamoutary Papers: Sixth Report of tho Select Committee of the House of 
Oommons (1853) on Indian Territories, pp. 25, 26. 

f Rstums and Papers presented to the House of Lords, relative to the affairs of the East India Company ( 1852-53), p. 87. 
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As a general view of the condition and progress of English education during the period to which this 
Sir Frederiok Halllday’s go- chapter relates, the following statement of Sir Frederick Hallidaj before a 
neral view as to the condition Select Committee of the House of Commons, on the 25th July, 1853, may 
of English Education in 1863. quoted : 

“ I think the progress of education since 1833 lias been satisfactory ; it has been continuous, and, on the 
whole, in the right direction; the results, as far as wo can judge of them by observing the conduct and character 
of those who have been educated at the institutions, atid have gone forth into the world, of whom a great many 
have been employed in flovernment situations, and a good many in private situations, are that they are improved 
very nuich in momls, and in conduct, by the education which they have received ; I think they are a superior 
class, altogether to those who preceded them, who were either less educated according to our views, or not educated 
at all. There is yet, however, a good deal to be done; it is not the opinion of those who are interested in educa- 
tion in India, that enough money is spent upon it, the reason being, of course, that there has not been hitherto, 
generally, money to spend ; the desire is, that as fast as means can ho found, as fast as the Oovornmeiit is in 
possession of means for that purpose, those moans should be applied to the extension of education; it being a 
matter, in tin* o[»inion of persons in authority in India, of the very last importance, superior perhaps to all others, 
towai'ds the improveTnent of our administration. I'herc is an opinion, also, that education has not been extended 
Nulficiently in tlio w’ay of Vermumlar teaching, and in that respect I see room for improvement; but on the whole, 
as I began by saying, the results are satisfactory and pi*jnuising.*’ * 


CHAPTER XVL 


PROPOSALS TO ESTABLISH UNIVERSITIES IN INDIA IN 18 15.~ PARLIAMENTARY ENQUIRY 
INTO INDIAN AFFAIRS IN 1853.^ PETITION TO PARLIAMENT BY MR. 0. H. CAMERON, 
FOR ESTAHLISHING UNIVERSITIES IN INDIA.— VILWS OP SIR CHARLES TREVELYAN, 
MR. MARSHMAN, PROFESSOR U. H. WILSON, AND SIR FREDERICK HALLIDAY, ON THE 
SUBJECT. 


From the account which has been given in the preceding chapters, it is apparent that the earliest and 

gi’eatcst activity in the cause of Public Instruction was evinced in Bengal, 


Bcheino of a University at 
Calcutta, proposed in 1846. 


not only by the Government, but also by the people themselves ; who indeed, 
bad been foremost in seeking English education. It was, therefore, in that 
Presidency, that the first proposal to found a University in India was made. So far back as the 2oth of October, 
1845, the Council of Education at Calcutta, under the Presidency of Mr, Charles Hay Cameron, prepared a plan 
for a University at Calcutta, from which the following extract may be quoted, as throwing light upon tlio early 
history of University Education in India. The proposed plan began with the following; — 

The pi’esent advanced state of education in the Hcngal Presidency, with the largo and annually increasing 
number of highly-edncate<l pupils, both in public and private institutions, renders it not only expedient and 
advisable, but a matter of strict justice and necessity, to confer upon them some murk of distinction, by which 
they may be rocognized ns pLM’sons of liberal edueaiion and enlightened minds, capable, from the literary and 
scientific training they have uiidergono, of entering at once upon the active duties of life; of commencing the 
pi-actical pursuit of the leaniod pi ofessions, including in this dcscn])tion the busiiiess of instructing 'the nsing 
generation ; of holding the highei’ offices under Government open tf) natives, after due official (jualitication ; or 
taking the rank in society accorded in Europe to all members and gnwluates of the Univej’sities. — The 
f)rily means of accomplishing this great object is by the establishment of a Central University, armed with 
the powt*r of granting degrees in Ai ts, Science, Law, Medicine and Civil Engineering, incorporated by a Special 
Act of Jbe Legislative Council of India, and endowed with the privileges enjoyed by all Chartered Universities 
in Great Britain and Ireland. After carefully studying the laws and constitution of the Universities of Oxford 


* Printed ParlUmentary Papers : Sirth lloport of tlic Select Committee of the House of Commons, on Indian Territories (1853), 
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and Cambridge, with those of the recently established UniTersity of London, the latter alone appears adapted 
to the wants of the native community.”* 

The University was to consist of a Chancellor, a Vice-chancellor and Fellows, constituting a Senate divided 

into the Faculties of Law, Science and Civil Engineering, Medicine and 
1 Surgery, and a Faculty of Arts for general control and superintendence. 

An examination of catididates, for Degrees in all the Departments was to be 
held at least once a year, and conducted cither by Examiners appointed from among the Senate, or by any 
other peiBons specially nominated by that body, and the benefits of those examinations were to bo extended to all 
institutions, whether Government or private, approved of by the Senate, provided the candidates from such 
institufaons conform to such Regulations as may bo enacted respecting the course, extent and duration of study, 
with the certificates that will be required, authority being granted for the issue of the same. After giving an 
outline of the proposed Regulations, the scheme ended with the following observations ; — 

“ The above is a i*oiigh oufliiio of a plan, the cairyiiig out of which would form one of the most important 
Benefits expected from the ®^***'*’ history of edneation in India. It wouhl open the paths of honour 

proposed University at Cal- and distinction alike to every class and every institution ; would encourage 
outta. a high standaid of qualification throughout the Pi*osidoncy, by bestowing 

justly-earned rewards upon those who had spent years in tho accjiiisition of knowledge, and r-endering their 
literary honours a source of cmoliimeiit as well as of social distinction. It would remove mo.st of tho objections 
urged against the existing system of examination of camlidafes for public emphtyment, without lowering the 
standard of information required; and would in a very few years produce a body of native public servants, 
superior in character, attainments, and efficiency, to any of their pred(»oessors. It would encourage tho cultivation 
of tho ai-ts and sciences, and call into existence a class of nafive architects, engineers, surveyors and educated « 
landholders, whose influence would rapidly and certainly dilTu.se a taste for the more refined and intolleetunl 
pleasures and pursuiis of the West, to the gradiiel extinction of tho eneiwating and degrading superstitions of the 
East. Increased facilities of intercourse, by means of Railroads, with tho interior of the country, the North-West . 
Provinces, and with l^hirope, would cause these influences to radiate from tho centre of civilization, with a velocity 
and effect ln»retofore unknown in India, and, in fact, would ho attended w’ith all tho advantages that have been 
recorded in history to have followed a judicuous, otiligh toned, extended and sound system f)f c»diieation, encouraged 
by suitable rewards and distinctions. Tlio adoption of tho plan would only be af tended wdth a very trifling 
expense h) (roveniraeni in the eommenecnient ; for in the course of a few years tho pi'oeeeds of the Fee Fnn/f 
would be 11101*0 than suflieient to defray every expense attended upon the University. It would raise the character 
and iiiiportanco of the whole Education Department in public estimation, and ultimately place the educated 
natives of this great empire upon a level wdtli those of the w'cstom w^orld. Tliat the time for such a measure 
has arrived, is fully proved by the standar«l of exeolleneo attained in the senior scholarshi]) examinations of the 
Council of Education, and the creilitable skill and proficiency exhibited by tho graduates of the Medical College, 
whose cxaiiii nations, in cxtcuit and ditfieuliy, are much greater than those of any of tho Colleges of Surgeons in 
Great Britain, and in a piu*ely piiifossional point of view, nearly on a par with those required from the Medical 
graduates of most British Universities.” t 

Those pi’opo.sals made so far back as 1845 for the eslablisliTiient of a University at Calcutta were discouii- 
Tho proposal for establishing authorities in England, and appear to have lain in abeyance 

a University at Calcutta re- many years. It was net till Parliament took up tho subject of the re- 
mains in abeyance till Farlia- newal of the East India Company’s Charter in 1852-53, that the proposals 
montary inquiry in 1863, pre- i.oceivcd any tangible attention. Under the Act of Parliament 3 and 4, Wni 
^^ing St. 3 and 4, Wm. IV., C. ^ ^ term of the Company's Government in India w'as to expire on 

the 30th of April, 1854, and it Avas deemed necessary to hold a Parliamentary 
cmjuiry into the Indian nffaii’s as bad been the custom before i*enewiiig the Charter. For tlii.s piir})o.se Select Com- 
mittees of the House t)f Ijords, and of the House of Commons w'ore appointed, and they collected n mass of evidence, 
from which muc|^ information can be gntbei*ed a.s to the progre.ss ami policy of EnglLsli education in India. The en- 
quiry resulted in the Act of Parliament, 16 and 17 Vie., C. 95, wln’ch was passed on the 20th of August, 1853, and by 
which, until Parliament should otlierwn’so provide, all the teiTitories then in the posse.ssion and under the Govern- 
njont of the East India Company, were to continue under such Government, in trust for Her Majesty. I'lie Act 
was avowedly temporary, and remained in force only for a very short period, but as having a bearing upon English 

* Printed Parliamentary Papers : Second Report of tho Select Coniiuittoe of the Uoaso of Lordfi on Indian Territories (1352-58). 
p. 618, App. O. t /6 , p. 620. 
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oducation, it oontainod a provision by which the appointments to the Civil Service and the Medical Service in 
India were withdrawn from the Directors of tho Company and thrown open to public competition. 

In the course of the Parliamentary enquiry abovemontioned, many petitions were presented to Parliament, 

_ . . ^ ^ and amotiff others, there was one which deserves historical impoi*tance. 

Petition to Parliament by . ® v t i • t i i! x ^ 

ICr. Charles Hay Cameron for connection wnth High English Education in India, and may bo quoted 

establishing Universities in hero in extenso as it is full of important matter expressed in very brief 

India, dated 30th Hovomber, language. It runs as follows : — 

“ The hnmhlo Fetiiion of Charles Hay Cameron^ late Fvnrth Member of 

ihe Council of India, PrvsiJent of the Indian Law Commission, and of the Council of Education for Bengal. 

“ HirMHLY SlIKWKTII — 

“ That, ns Pj*esi»lent of the Council of Education for Bengal, your petitioner hod opportunities of observing 
the desire and the capacity of large numbci’S of the native youtli of India, for tho acquisition of EutYipeiin 
literature and science, as well as the capacity of tho most distinguishod among them, for fitting theuisclves to 
enter tlio Civil and Medical Covenanted Services of the East India Company, and to piactise in tho learned 
professions. 

“ That the said native youth are hindered from making all the progress they are capable of in the acquisition 
of the said literature and science : 

“ First. Because tliero is not in British India any University, with power to grnnt Degrees, as is done by 
Universities in Europe. 

“ Secoudly. Because the European instructors of tho said native youth do not belong to any of the Oove- 
iiaiiied Services of the East India Company, ami do not, therefore, whatever may bo their learning and talents, 
occupy a position in Society which comm and s tlie respect of their pupils. 

“ Thirdly. Because no provision has been made for the education of any of the said native youtli in England, 
without prejudice to their caste or religious feelings. 

“ Your petitioner, therefore, prays, — 

“ That one or more Universities may be established in British India. 

“ That a Covenanted Education Service may be created, analogous to the Covenanted Civil and Medical 
Services. 

“ That one or more Establishments may be created, at which tho native youth of India may receive, in England, 
without prejudice to their caste or religious feelings, such a secular education as may qualify them fur admission 
into tho Civil and Medical Services of the East India Company, — 

“ And your petitioner will ever pray. 

“ November 1852. “ C. H. Camekox.”* 

Upon the proposal contained in this petition, much evidence was taken hy the Select Committees, and the 

Views of eminent witnesses some of the important witnesses, on tho proposal to establish Univer- 

before the House of Lords, as sities in India may be quoted here. Mr. G. II, Cameron, upon being asked 
to establishing Universities in us to the proposal contained in his petition regarding the establishment of 
India. Universities in India, explained his views before a Select Committee of the 

House of Lords, on the 7t]i July, IStW, in the following words : — 

“My suggestion w'ould amount to this, that there should be in each of the great Capital Cities in India 

a University ; tliat is to say, at Calcutta, at Madras, at Bombay, and at Agra; 
of^is pjroposals * thn.so four cities being the centres of four distinct languages; Calcutta being 

the focus of tlie Bengalee language, Madi-as of the Tainiil, Bombay of the 
Mahrattee, and Agra of the Ilimlee. In tliose four Univei-sities would he taught, aocoiding to my nations, tho 

English language, and all the literature that it contains; and science also in tho same language ; and at tho same 
time, the four languages that I have Tiicntioncd would also be cultivated. Native students would lie practised in 
translations from English into each of those languages and from each of those languages into English. Every 
encouragement whicli the Government can give, would bo given to the production of original works in those native 
languages. That system already exists to a considerable extent ; but there is no University ; tliero is no body 
which has the power of granting degrees ; and that sort of encouragement appears to be one which tho Natives 
are fully desirous of. They have arrived at a point at which they ai*o (piite ripe for it, and they thcmsclyes 
are extremely desirous of it : that is to say, those who have already benefited by this system of English education 

• Printed Parliamontary Papers : First Jleport of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on Indian Territories (1853), 
pp 510, 511, App. No. 7. 
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ore exfrcmoly desirous of those distinctions, and are extremely desirous of having that sort of recognition of their 
position as subjects of the Queen of Great Britain.” * 

Upon the sanio subject, Sir Charles Treyelyan’s views were expressed in the following words : — 

” I think an University should bo establisheil at each of the Presidencies, consisting of two departments : 

^ one department should Ije frn* the piirposo of an examinatioTi for ull-romors, 
views Trevelyan s educated, in all tho superior and advanced branches of secular 

knowledge, and for giving dij)luinas and degrees in them. One important 
su])ject of examination will bo l^higlish liioratut^ : the young men from tho Goveimment Colleges will bi'ing 
up their Shakespeare, their JMilton, their S]ieetafor, their Johnson, —while the young men from the Missionary 
Schools w'ill bring up their Pahy, their Butler, their Burnet’s History of tho lleformafiou, their Daubigne's Life 
of Luther, and so foHli. In Sanscrit and Ai'alnc litci-atui'e, the j'oniig men edncate<l at tbo Govcnnii<*iit Colleges 
will vie wit li iboso who liavo iveeived their instruction fimn private teachers, aeeoiiling to the original nativo 
Fnsliion, Another subject of exiimination will bo rntMlieine and snrgeiy ; anoiber will bo law ; another will be 
civil enginemiig, siirvtying, ami airhitocliive ; auotlior will bo natural pliilosojdiy, chemistry, met allni*gy, «!tc.; 
another will be the lino arts. And I consider timta distinct relation anil eh aim id of conimunieation should he 
established, for tho purjnise of 1 rniLsferring young men >vlio pass the l)e.st examinations in law to the public 
service.” t 

I'lie views of another important Avitness, Mr. J. 0. Marshnmn, may also be cpiotud : — 

The gr(\at object of desire in India, as a remedy for this state of things, is tho establishment of Universities ; 

• one Univci’sily at oaeli of tlio four Presidencies, at Agra, Calcutta, Madi-as 

Mr. Marshman s views. Bombay. It is a matter of groat itnportaneo to the progress of odiu*a- 

timi ill India, that this IJniversily should be established upon the exaei model of tlie London University here; 
that its fiiiietions should not be to teach any bnuieh of knowledge, hut to examine and to elassifv, ami to 
give degrees to those who had been taught in oiher institutions. The* Goveriiinent Colleges Avould then stinul in 
jireeiselv tho same relationship to the University as the l^Iissionaiy Colleges, or any other institutions throughout 
the eouniry. ********* Tho Uni vei'sities would, of course, giunt degrees in law, and all those 
who weix) fluxions to obtain them, as a passport to celebrity, Avoiild make tliomselves as perfect masters of the 
seienoe as ]iosKible. The advantage to bo derived fitini sneh Universities would be gi*eat ; they would create u 
spirit of Itiudablo einulalion among the vanous edueatioiml institutions in tho country, and give a very graai 
sliniuluH, generally, to the enuso of education, and at the same time enable the Government to aseei'faiii who were 
the most qitalilied students for public employment, eoiineeteil with nil thf* institutions tlmnighont the eonntry.” J 

There were filso oth(*r impoHant witin»sses who favoured tho proposal to establish Universities in India ; 

but among those who were up[>ose4l to tho selioine, the name of Professor H. 

Professor H. H. Wilson s Wilson, tho distiiiguishcd Orientalist, cannot pass unnotieed. HofoiTinir 
viowsoppoBOd to the proposal. ^ 

to tho praposal, ho soul : — 

“ 1 confess I cannot imagiiio that any good would arise fiom it ; but without knowing tho exact plan of tho 
Universities, it would perhaps bo difficult to foim a eonclusivo opinion. I do not know' what is meant by a Univer- 
sity in India. *, if it is to consist in woai-iug caps and gowns, and being called Bachelors of Ai’ts, and Masters of Aits, 
I do not see what advantage is likely to accruo from it, Tho Natives certainly ooiild not appreciate the 
value of such titles ; it would bo of no advantage to a young man to be ealled a Biu'hclor of Arts amongst tho Natives 
of India, Avho conld attach no positive idea to it , it Avould be inconvenient if it gave him place and prceedonco 
amongst Kiiropeans ; in fact, I cannot consider that any advantages at all would be derived from such an institution. 
Certificates and diplomas given to the young men who acquire scholarships, and those who have mei-it, ore suffi- 
cient pi-oofs of their eligibility for office.” § 

Anoiber class of opposition to the scheme of establishing Univei’sities in India, is represented by the views 

Sir Prederiok Halliday*B ap- o^rpi^ssod by Sir Frodeiick Halliday, in his evidence befora a Select Com- 
prohension as to fkiluro of niittoe of tho House of Commons, on the 25th July, 1853, and w'hich may be 
proposed UoiversitieB. quoted here as completing the account of tho vaidous phases of opinion enter- 

tained upon the subject at that time. Ho said : — 

“ 1 am not very sanguine about Universities in India ; certainly I would not have them established on the 
footing proposed by Mr. Cameron in his evidence before tho Committee of tho House of Iioi*dB. He wishes that 
they should be established upon a great scale, with a Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor, and Faculties, and things of 

* Printed Farluunentfiiy Papers— Necond Beport of the Select Committee of the House of Lords on Indian TerritoriM (1862HMI), 
p, 275. t B» i P- 168. t IK P. 184. { li., p. 269. 
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hat Ror( , which appeal* to me to involve more than we require, and to be running ahead of the neceshities of the 
.inu'H in India ; besides Avliich, tlic-re arc some difficulties, wliich Mr. Cameron has in some respects himself proved, 
arising out of that vciy Resolution of Lord Hardiuge. Lord Ilar<linge’s Resolution was to the effect, that all 
distinguished students in public or private seminaries should be preferred, other things being ef|aal, for appoint- 
ments in the ]jublic .service; and he remitted this Resolution to the Council of Education, wilh diivctions to 
Fmme the details of a system to carry it into effect. The Council of Education very naturally thought that 
the only way to do this was to establish general examinations, to which all j)crsoiis miglit come, and which 
should test their {ic((nircments ; and that then, at those examinations, certificates should ho given, and those 
ccrtific.'ites should carry in thorn the effect of Loi*d Hurdingc's Resolution. Now, as far as that went, if it did 
not form a University, it was the germ of a University ; nt all events it was intended to be so. I believe Mr. 
(huiicrun, who was the framer of tlin plan, had that in his heatl when he framed it. It was also entii*ely in 
iu‘c<»nlancc with what must be done if a Uuiviu'sity were established, that the standard should be so fixed as to 
coi respond in its highest degree with the highest instruction given at aiiy affiliated institution. 1 suppose 
that under any conceivable University system tiiat must bo done, and that was done. What was the conse- 
(im‘iict* V — A storm of i-oprobation which li;us assaih*tl this plan ever since, and prevented it.s fair opciution. It 
was immediately said, ‘this standard is an auattainable standai’d ; it is the standard of the highest and best 
students of the Covi'nirnent Institutions ; it is one to wliieli otir students can never attain.’ This was said hy 
pei‘.sons having an interest in private seminaries. It was also said, ‘this is a standard of literature? and 
iiiatliemati(*s, and a very htgli one; Avhereas many of our studenhs aiu kept fi'oni attaining any eminence in 
those branches of knowledge by liaving their attention chietly dii*ected to the doctrines of Christ iaiiity. Unless, 
theiofore, >oii jmt the whole thing into our hands, and enable us to say what is distinction as regards the students 
iTi oar institutions, wo repudiate your plan, and will have nothing to do with it.' They aeteil in that \va>, and 
have ever* since domf so ; and they have vilified the scheme, and the framers of it to the utmost of their powiu*. 
It np[>ears Ui mo, that if that were the consequence of establishing a system of examination, to give certificates 
whiidi should carry a man into the public service, it must bo the consequence of establishing a Uni\mi*sity t.t> give 
degrees to pass a man into the piililic service. You. must always have a highest standard, and that standard must 
bo always in acc-ordanco with the higliest standaitl of instruction in any of the affiliiiiod inatitiitioiis. The same 
re.sultH would follow, if a system of Universities were carried out. Wo have to deal at present with a number of 
Government Institutions, some of them currying education to a very high pitch ; and wo liave b) deal with a 
great number of missionary and some private institutions, whicli are, generally speaking, very fai' infoi'icr to the 
Governnnmt Colleges in point of liticrary and mathematical attainments. Here and there one or two of tliem 
come near the Government Colleges ; but still they are below them. The Guvornment Institutions stand forth 
in the eyes of the Natives, and ought to stand fort,h in such a manner that distinctions in them must be more 
coveted and sought for than distinctions in piivate institutions.”* 


CHAPTER XVII. 

• 

COMPREHENSIVE HESPATCU OF THE COURT OP DIRECTORS TO THE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA, DATED lOui JULY, 1854, ON THE SUBJECT OP EDUCATION, KNOWN AS SIR 
CHARLES WOOD’S EDUCATIONAL DESPATCH OP 1854.— FORMATION OP THE EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT. 

It lias been stated in the preceding chapter, that by the Act of Parliament, 16 and 17 Vic., chapter 95, which 
Tho Educational Despatch of passed on the 20th of August, 1858, the Bi'itish Territories in India were 
the Court of Directors, dated to continue under the Government of tho East India Company until Parlia- 
19th July, 1864. ment should otherwise provide. The Parliamentary enquiry into Indian 

affairs, which preceded that enactment, appears to have borne good fruit, so far as the subject of education in 

* Printed Farliamentary Papers— Heport of the Select Committeoof tho Hoaae of Commons on Indian Territories (1858), 
p. 64. 
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India is concomcd. In 1854, the education of the whole population of India was aennitoly accepted as a State 
duty, and the Despatch from the Coiu*t of Directors of the East India Company, No. 49, of the 19th July, 1854, 
laid down in clear, though general, terms the principles which should govern the educational policy »)f the Govejii- 
ment of India. It sot forth “ a scheme of education for all India, far wider and moro comprehensive than the 
Supi*cme, or any Local Oovernmeut, could ever have ventui*ed to suggest.” Ujg_to the time of its issue the cffoi’ts 
of the Government in the cause of education had been marked neither by consistency of direction, nor by tiny 
breadth of aim. The annual expenditure upon Public Instruction had been iiisigniticant and uncertain ; and tin- 
control of its operations had not been deemed worthy the attention of any special dcpoi'tment of the State. The 
educational system elaborated in the Despatch was indeed, both in its character and scope, far in advance of tui>- 
tliiTig existing at the time of its inception. It furnished, in fact; a masterly and comimelionsive outline, the tilliiiL' 
up of which was necessarily to be the work of many years.* 

Tho Educational Despatch of 1854 still forms the chai’ter of education in Itidia, and its purport was thus 
Its purport. Rummai'izcd in the Report of tlic Indian Education Commission of 188*2 : — 

“ The Despatch of 1854 commends tf» the special attention of tho Government of India, the impi-ovemerit and 
far wider extension of education, lx)tli English and Voinacular, and pi*escribes as the means for the attainiiiciit »»t 
these objects ; — 

(1) The constitution of a separate department of tho administration for education. 

(2) The institution of Universities at the Presidency towns. 

(I3) The establishment of instihiiions for training teachers foi* all classes of schools. 

(4) The mainfmiance of tho existing Government Colleges and High Schools, and the increase of their 


Directions as to oduoational 
policy. 


number Avlieii necisssary. 

(5) Tho establishment of now Middle School.®. 

(0) Incifascd attention to Vernacular Scliools, indigenous or other, for elementary education ; and 
(7) The introduction of a syst(*m of Gi*ants-in-aid. 

“ The attention of Government is specially directed to the importance of placing the moans of acc^niring usetnl 

and practical knowh»dge within i*cach of tho great mass of the people. The 
English language is to be the medium of instruction in tho higher bi'an(*lu‘s. 
and tho Vernacular in the lower ; English is to be taught \vhm*ovor there is 
a demand for it, but it is not to be substituted for the Veniacular languages of the country. Tho system of 
Grants-ill -aid is to bo based on the principle of pertcct religions neutrality. Aid into be given (so faros llie 
requirement of each particular District as compared with other Districts, and the funds at the disposal of Govei-ii- 
ment may render it possible) to all schools imparting a good secular education, provided they are uiidc*r adeipuite 
local managemi*nt,.aiid are subject to Govenimcnt inspection, and provided that fees, however small, are chai*ged in 
them. Giiiiits arc to be for spceific objects, and their amount and continuaneo ai*e to depend on tho ])eriodical reports 
of GovciTunent Iiispectoi*s. No Govornmeiit Colleges or Schools are to ho founded, where a sufficient number f»f 
institut inns exist, capable, with the aid of Government, of meeting the local demand for education ; but new SchcKils 
and Colleges ai*o to be established and tcmpoj*aiily maintained where there is little or no prospect of adequate 
local effort being made to meet local requirements. Tho discontinuance of any general systeni of education entii-ely 
provided by Govei-nmont, is anticipated with the gradual advance of the system of grant s-in-aid ; but the pimgi'ess 
of education is not to be checked in tho slightest degree by the abandonment of a single school to probable deca}*. 
A comprehensive systeni of scholarsliips is to bo instituted, so as to connect Lower Schools with Higher, and Higher 
Schools with Colleges. Female education is to receive the frank and cordial support of Qovei*nment. Tho principal 
officials in eveiy Distinct are required to aid in the extension of education ; and in making appointments to posts in 
tho service of Govemment, a person who has received a good education is to be prefeiTod to one who has not. Even 
in lower situations, a man who can read and write is, if equally eligible in other respects, to be prefeirod to one 


who cannot.” t 

Tho main feature of tho despatch, and tho Policy of Education laid down by it, is contained in the follow- 
ing extract from it, so far as English instruction is concerned : — 

DM^atohof iSm every opportunity should have been given to those 

(the higher) classes for tho ac(|uisition of a liberal European education, the 
effects of which may be expected slowly to pervade tho rest of their fellow-countiymen, and to raise, in thi* 


* RoBolution of tho Gh>veniinont of India, appointing the Indian Education ComtnisBion, No. dated 3rd February, 1882, printed 
as Appendix A to tho Comtnission’s Report, p. 623. 

t Report of the Indian Education CommisBion (1882), pp. 22, 23. 
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tlie edacationnl tone of the whole countiy. Wo are, therefore, far from nndor-ratinfzf the importance, 
oT the HUCCC8S, of the cfForfa which have been made in this direction; but the hif^her claKScs are both able 
, and williiiji;, in many cases, to bcai* a consideinblc? ]jai*t, at least, of the cost of their education , and it is abundantly 
evident tliat in some pacts of India no artificial siiiunluK is aiij' longer required in oi’der to create a demand for 
such an education as is conveyed in the Govei'nnieni Anglo- Veniacn In r Colleges. We have, by the estahlishraent 
and support of thesu Colleges, pointed out tlie manner in which a libei-al education is to bo obtained, and assisl(*d 
tliem to a very considerable extent fimn Hie ])ublie funds. In addilion to this, we arc* now prepared to give, by 
sanctioning the estul)lislini<*iit of Universities, full <le\elopiiienl to the highest course of education to which tin* 
natives of India, or of any other countr}, can aspire; and besides, by tln» division of Uni vei-sily degrees and 
flistiiietions into dilferent branches, the exertions of highly educated men will he diroi*te<l to the studios which 
ai'o necessary to success ill the vai*ious active professions of life. We sluill, therefore, have clone as mueh as a 
(Joveriinient can do to place the honefits of educ'athin plainly and ]n*actieally before the higher classes in India.”* 
The principles of tlie Despatch of were confirmed by the Seci-ctar) of State, in the Despatch of 7th 

April, ISoD, which laid fiirtlior stress iipmi the necessity of promoting V’er- 

Formation of the Education t • i i* t i- • ‘ • • / i 

Dopartmont 1856 67 naenlar instruetion, suggesting the expediency ol imposing a special rat imui 

the land for the ])i*o\ ision of elementary education. Meanwhile, in piirsiianee 
oi the Despateh of iSot, “ steps were taken tofoi*ni an Education Department in caeh of the gi*i‘at tei-ritorial 
divisions of India as then eonstiluted : and before the end of iHotJ, the new' system was fairly at woj-k. The fornia- 
tioii of the sejiaratc departments eontiniied over a period of about ll2 years, from IS.Vl-rs) in the larger Provinei’s, 
In ISt>(J-t)7 in the llaidarabad Assigned Districts. A Diri'etor of Public Instriiei ion was appointed for ('aidi J'ro- 
\ nice, with a staff of Insjicetors and Deputy, or Assistant Inspectors nndei* him. ^'his organization of eoiitii)! and 
inspection remains snhstantially nnchaiiged t<i the pri‘sent day, with such modilii'at ions and additions as weri^ 
required by the ereaiion of new teiTitc»rial divisions, or by the anniluamation of old luies. The Ediieation Dejuirt- 
meiit ill each Droviiiee acts directly under tlie orders of the Provincial (Sovt'rnnicnI., and has developed a systimi ol 
working more or less distinctively its own. Ever;y wdiere it took over the Clov'ernment oi* the Doai-d Institutions 
which had grow'ii up midm* the earlier effoi*ts of the East India Corn])any.”t 

The Education l)epai*tmeiit was formed in various Provinces at different periods, and the follow'ing tabular 

Rtatement, which has been jirepared from the tabular stateini'iits given in 
tlie Report of the Indian Ediieation (Vmmission of 1HS2 (pages .Ti, .‘16, 40 
and 4l5) will show, in one glance, the estimated extent of Collegiate Education 
ill the >anoiis Pi-ovinces at tho time of the format iou of the Education 
Department 


Estimated extent of Colle- 
giate Education at formation 
of the Education Department 
in various Frovincos. 


Eaiiinate nf thv extent of Collvtjintr Ed neat ion in the First Departmental Vra/\* 
in the rations Frovinres of British India. 


Province. 


Madras 


Horn hay 


First Deiiartmental 

Nature of the Muintaiiiiiig 

A ins Goiii.EfiES, 
Enumsh and Orientad. 

i yi-.ir. 

Agency. 

- 



. 

Number. 

Pii]nls. 

f 

Departmental 

1 

302 

laV'i-.'iU . 

1 

Aided and Inspected 

... 

... 

1 

L 

Extiu Departmental 


... 


Total 

1 

302 

r 

1 

Departmental 

2 

103 

18.50-56 ' ... ^ 

1 

Aided and Inspected 

... 

... 

1 

L 

Extra Depaitmental 

... 

... 


Total 

2 

las 


• Boport of tho Indian Education CommiBiiun (1882j, p. 2A. 
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Pkovince. 

First Departmental 
Tear. 

Nature of the Maintaining 
Agency. 

Arts CoriLEGES, , 
EnOLIRH and OltlENTAJ,. 

Number. Pupils. 


r 

Departmental 

8 

921 

Bengal and Assam 

1854-55 

Aided and Inspected 

... 

... 



Extra Departmental 

6 

p 



Total 

14 

921 


f 

Departmental 

4 

1,920 

N.-W. P. and Ondh 

18r>4-.55 ... 1 

1 

Aided and Inspected 

... 

... 


1 

L 

Extra Departmental 


... 



Total 

4 

1,920 


Tho figures given in the above Table in regard to Collegiate education in the North-West Provinces and Oudh, 
are much greater than they should be, as they include tho College with its attached High Schools at Delhi, which 
at that time was included in the North-Western Provinces. The College ceased to exist during the Mutiny of 
1857, so that, at the commonceniont of tho Education Department in tho Punjab, in 1856-57, no institution for 
Collegiate instruction existed in that Pi'ovince. Jn the Central Provinces, tho Education Department was formed 
in 1862, and in tho Hyderabad Assigned Districts of the Horars in 1866, bnt no institutions for Collegiate instruc- 
tion were founded there, or in any Provinces not mentioned in the preceding Table, and, therefore, no further 
reference to those Provinces is necessary, so far as the condition of Collegiate education is concerned at the period 
of the commencement of the Education Department. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE INDIAN UNIVERSITIES, AND THE SCOPE AND CHARACTER OF THE 
EDUCATION RECOGNIZED AND CONTROLLED BY THEM.— STATISTICS OP 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGIATE EDUCATION, 1857 TO 1882. 

With the foundation of Universities in India begins tho most important epoch in the history of English 

education in India. In Chapter XVI of this work an account has been given 

EstablislimGiit of tho Indian. tho subject was proposed by tho Council of Education at Calcutta, 

Universities. J - r r. j 

so far back as 1845, and how the matter was discussed by some eminent 

witnesses in their evidence before the Select Committees of tho Houses of Parliament during tlie inquiry into tlio 

Indian affairs, in 1852-511. It has also been shown how, duidng the discussions which then took place, the concensus 

*)f opinion was that the University of Ijondon, on account of the non-sectarian chax^acterof its system, should bo 

recommended as a model for Indian Universities, in preference to tlio Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 

where the system of residence within the University precincts, and religious instruction and discipline, formed an 

essential part of tlie system of education. 

It was, no doubt, in view of such recommendations that the Court of Directors, in their Educational 
^ Guiding principles for In- patch of J854, issued tho following instructions as the guiding principles 
dian TTniversitieB. upon which the Universities in India were to be founded : — 

“ Some years ago, wo declined to accede to a proposal made by the Council of Education, and transmitted to 
us, with the recommendation of your Government, for the institution of an University in Calcutta. The rapid 
spread of a liberal education among tho natives of India since that time ; the high attainments shown by the 
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Functions of Indian Univer- 
sities. 


native candidates for Government scholarahips, and bj native students in private institutions ; the snccess of the 
Medical Colleges, and the miuiroinents of an increasing European and Anglo-Indian population, have led us to the 
conclusion that the time is now' amved for the establishment of Universities in India, which may encoui*age a 
regular and libeml course of education, by conferring academical degrees, as evidences of attainments in the different 
branches of art and seiimce, and by adding marks of honour for those who may desii'e to compete for honorary 
distinction. 

“ The* Council of Kducation, in the proposal to which we have alluded, took the London University as their 

L don U 'versit to be agree with them that the form, government, and functions of 

taken us model University (copies of whose eharte]*s and regulations we enclose for your 

referaicc) are the best adapted to the wants of India, and may bo followed 
with udvaidnge, although some variation Avill he necessary in points of detail. 

“ The Universities in India, will, accordingly, consist of a (Jhanctdlor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows, who Avill 

constitute a Senate. The Senates will have the management of the funds 
VOTsSSs^^^^^^ of Indian Uni- Univei*silies, and frame regulations for your approval, under which 

fioi‘i(xlical examinations may be hold in the diffeiimt branehes of Art and 
Science by examiners selected fi-om thiur own body, or nominated by them. 

“ The function of the Universities will bo to confer degi*ees upon such persons as, having been entered as 

candidates according to Iho rules which may he fixed in this respect, ami 
having produced fi*om any of the ‘ affiliated institutions * which will be enu- 
merated on the foundation of the Univoi-sities, oi‘ bo from time to time add(Ml 
to them by Government, certificates of conduct, and of having ]»iii*Kued a regular course of study for a given time, 
shall have also passed at the Uni vers itit‘S such an examination as mu,y be recpiired of them. It may he advisable 
to dis[)eiise with the atteudunce recpiircd at the London University for the Matriculation Examination, and 
to substitute some mode* of Entmnce Examination which may seciii*c a certain amount of knowlego iii the 
candidates for degrees, without making their attondanec at the Universities necessary, previous to tlie final 
examination. 

“The examinafions for degrees ivill not include any subjects connected with ifligious belief; ami affiliated 
Religious subjects to be ox- insfitutions will be under the manageimmi of persons of every variety of 
eluded. I'cligioiis persiisions. 

“ The detailed regulations for the isxainination for degrees should be framed with a duo regard for all classes 

of the affiliated institutions; and we will only observe upon this siihjeef that 
tiM ^e^oes ^ the standard for common degrees will recpiirc to be fixed with very great 

judgment. There ai*© many pei*sons who xvell deserve fhe distiia*tioti of an 
academical degree, as the I'ocognitioii of a liberal education, who could not hope to obtain it if the (*xamiuation Avas 
as difficult as that for the senior (iovornment Seholarshi[>s ; and the stamlaid re<|uii'od should be sneli as to com- 
mand I’cspeet witliout discouraging the efforts of deserving students, which would be a great obsf:K.*le to tlio 8ucr*ess 
of Ihe Universities. In the competitions for honors, which, ns in the London Univci-sifcy, will follow tlie examin- 
ations fi)r degrees, care should bo taken to maintain such a standard as will afford a guarantee for high ability and 
valiiabh* atlaininents, — the subjects for examiiinl ion being so selected as to include the best portions of the dif- 
ferent .schenu»s of study pursued at the affiliated institutions. 

“ It will he ad\ isablc to institute, ill connection with the Universities, profe.ssorshijw for the purpose of tlie 
Professorships in connection delivery of lectures in various branches of learning, for the aeqiiisitioii of 
with Universities, especially which, at any rate in an advanced degree, facilities do not now exist in other 
in Law. institutions in fiulia. Law is the most important of those subjects ; audit 

will be for you to consider wliether, as was proposed in the plan of the rouneil of Fdueation to Avhieh we 
have before refeired, the attimdance upon certain lectures, and the attainment of a degree in law, may not, for the 
future, he made a ((ualificatiou for Vakeels and IVIoonsiffs, insteail of, or in addition to, the present sy.sUun of 
examination, xvhich miisl, however, be continin.'d in places not within easy reach of an University. 

*• (’ivil Engineering is another subject of importance, the advantages of which, as a profession, are gradually 

becoming known to the natives of India; and while we are inclined to believe 
a N^i©(^*for^egTOeB ^ instructions of a practical nature, such as is given at the Thomason (College 

of Civil Fhigiiieering at Roorkee, is far more useful than any leetures could 
possibly be, pmfessor.sliips of Civil Engineering might, pcj haps, be attardied to the Universities, ami degi*ees jii 
Civil Engineering be included in their gciienil scheme. 

mnv suirgest themselves to you in which it might bo advisable that 


Regulations for the oxamina- 
tion for degrees. 


Civil Engineering may be 
a subject for degrees. 
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lectures should be read, and special degrees given ; and it would greatly encourage the cultivation of the 
Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian Vernacular languages of India, that professorships should be founded for 
may be included among the those languages, and perhaps, also, for Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian, 
subjects consistently with ^ knowledge of the Sanskrit language, the root of the Vernaculars of the 
religious neutrality. greater part of India, is more especially necessary to those who are engaged in 

the work of composition in those languages ; while Arabic, through Persian, is one of the component parts of the 
Urdu language, which extends over so large a part of Hindustan, and is, we are informed, capable of considerable 
development. The grammar of these languages, and their application to the improvement of the spoken lan- 
guages of the country, are the points to which the attention of these professors should be mainly directed ; and 
there will be an ample field for their labors unconnected with any instruction in the tenets of the Hiodoo oi* 
Mahomedan religions. We slioiild refuse to sanction any such teaching as is directly opposed to the pnnciples 
of religions neutrality to which wo have always adhei'cd. 

“ We desire that you take into your consideration the institution of Universities at Calcutta and Bombay 
Councils of Education at general principles which we have now explained to you, and report 

Calcutta and Bombay to upon the best method of procedure, with a view to their incorporation 

constitute tho Senates of the by Acts of the Legislative Council of India. The offices of Chancellor and 
Universities, respectively. Vice-Chancellor will naturally be filled by persons of high station, who have 

shown an interest in tho cause of education ; and it is in connexion with the Universities that we propose to 
avail ourselves of the services of the existing Council of Education at Calcutta, and Board of Education at Bombay. 
We wish to place these gentlemen in a position which will not only mark our sense of the exertions Avhich they 
have made in furtherance of education, but will give it the benefit of their past experience of tho subject. We 
propose, therefore, that the Council of Education at Calcutta and the Boai'd of Education at Bombay, with some 
additional members to be named by the Government, shall constitute the Senate of the University at each of 
those ProsidencioR. 

“ The additional members should be so selected as to give to all those who represent tho different systems of 
Additional Members of the education which will be canied on in the affiliated institutions — including 
Senate, including Natives of natives of India of all religious persuasions, who possess the confidence of 
India. the native communities — a fair voice in the Senates. Wo are led to make 

these remarks, as we observe that the plan of the Council of Education, in 1845, for the constitution of the Senate 
of the proposed Calcutta University, was not sufficiently comprehensive. 

“We shall be ready to sanction the creation of an university at Madras, or in any other part of India, where 
University to be founded at ^ sufficient number of institutions exist, from which properly qualified candi- 
Madras also, if circumstances dates for degrees could be supplied ; it being in our opinion advisable that 
permit. great centres of European Government and civilization in India, should 

possess Universities similar in chai*acter to those which will now be founded, as soon as the extension of a liberal 
education shows that their establishment would be of advantage to the native communities. 

“ Having provided for the general superintendence of education, and for the institution of Universities, not so 

niiicli to be in themselves places of instniction, as to test the value of the 
diary toThe Universities*^ education obtained elsewhere, we proceed to consider, iirsty the different classes 

of colleges, and schools, which should be maintained in simultaneous opera- 
tion, in order to place within the reach of all classes of the natives of India the means of obtaining improved 
knowledge suited to tboir several conditions of life ; and, seco^idly, the manner in which the most effectual aid may 
be rendered by Government to each class of educational institutions.”* 

It was under these instructions that tho Universities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, were incorporated, 
Tho Universities founded in on the model of tho University of London, in 1857, notwithstanding the 
1857- tumult and anarchy of the Indian Mutiny which then prevailed. 

The University of Calcutta was incorporated by Act IT of 1857, passed on the 24th January, 1857, and the 
The Calcutta University in- preamble of the Act may be quoted here as throwing light upon the objects 
corporated in January, 1867. of the institution : — 

“ Whereas, for tho bettor encouragement of Her Majesty’s subjects of all classes and denominations within 
the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal and other parts of India in the pnrsuit of a regular and liberal course 
of education, it has been determined to establish a University at Calcutta for the purpose of ascertaining, by 
means of examination, tho persons who have acquitted proficiency in different branches of Literature, Science, 

• Education in British India, prior to 1864. By Arthur Howell, Ksq., pp. 198, 199, 
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And Art, and of rewarding them by Academical Degrees as evidence of their respective attainments, and marks 
of honour proportioned thereunto ; and whereas, for effectuating the purposes aforesaid, it is expedient that such 
University should be incorporated : It is enacted as follows.” 

With a similar prt'aniblo and similar objects. Act XII of 1857 was passed on the 18th July, 1857, incor- 
The Bombay University in- t**® University of Bombay, and by Act XXVII of ISW, which was 

oorporated in July, 1867, and passed on the 6th September, 1857, the University of Madras was incor- 
the Madras University in Sep* porated. 

tember, 1857. The coiiHiitutions of the three Universities are as similar as their objects. 

They are merely examining bodies with the privilege of conferring degrees in Arts, Law, Medicine and Civil 
’ hlngineeriTig. Their constitution is composed of a Chancellor, Vic(5-Chancellor 

Dir®® ^ho Senate, divided into Faculties of the various bniuchcs of learning 

I'CWJgnized b}' the Universities. The governing body or Syndicate consists 
of the Vice-Chancellor and certain members of the Senate. The Universities control the whole course of higher 
education by mc^ans of prescribing subjects and holding examinations. The Entrance Examination for matricula- 
tion is open to all ; but when tliat is passed, camlidates foi* higher stages must enrol themselves in one or other of 
the afliliated Colleges. 

The Punjab University has a peculiar history. The Delhi College which had boon closed during the Mutiny 

was revived by tho Punjab Coveniment in 18(54, when a second College was 
The Punjab University, its established at Lahore. For sometime there had boon a doi ro among tho 
history and objects. community in the Punjab, both Native and Eni^opoan, for tho establishment 

of a local institution which should have for its object the development of learning, and (hat such institution should 
take the form of a University. The history of the early movement in this behalf has been fully stated in the 
Gazettenr of tlic Punjab (Provincial Volume, 1888-89) from which the following information may be incorporated 
here with advantage : — 

The Avjuman-i-Vavjah Society was formed in January, 18(55, with the 
Movemont for a University t^rQ.fold obje«’t of reviving the study of aneiimt Oriental h^arning, and of 
in the Punjab, 1806 69« diffusing useful knowledge through the mf^diuiii of tho Vernacular. 

“While the advantage? of an English education wore fully recognized on all hands, it was felt that the system 
of State education altogctihor ignored tho historical, traditional, and religious aspects of the odu(*aiional question in 
India. It attempted to impose the European system without sufficient modifieation to biing it into hai'iuony with 
national feeling and the lequirements of the country; and it had been so rigidly enforced on a standard pattern 
tbimighout tho country that indigenous educational institutions had well nigh perished. English, as a language 
and as a medium fur education, had already acquired the siippoi’t of a strong official organization, tho Anjuman-i- 
Panjab in no way ol)jccted to this, but pleaded the cause of those important features of the educational Z'cquiro- 
ments of the country which had, it thought, been neglected or forgotten. 

Sir Donald McLeod, at that time Lieutenant-Crovornor, extended his hearty sympathy to the movement 
which had thus been originated, and tho deliberations of the two hundred members who had by this time 
joined the Society resulted in the conclusion that the best and surest remedy for tho defects of the existing system 
and for combining In one tho efforts of tho Government and of tho pcojdc in educational Tnattei*s, was tho cstablisli- 
ment of an Orient il University. This institution was to support tho existing educational work, hut was to add to 
it the propiT encouragement of tho study of the Oriental classical languages, and the general diffusion of useful 
knowledge in the ‘ Vulgar tongue.’ Tho classical languages of India were the sources not only of tho languages 
spoken at tho present day, but also tlio traditions, religions and ancient history of the Indian nation. No 
system which ignored Arabic or Sanskrit could hope to moot with respect, popularity, or support fi*om the 
people of India, while any errors in scientific teaching, which the ancient litiirature might contain, could easily 
be eliminated or correcited by the light of modern Euixipcan knowledge. I’lie idea of an Oriental University 
for Northern India, or for the Punjab, was enthusiastically received. A Eiimpcan Committee of support was 
formed, and a scheme drawn up in sonic detail. 

The nutui*c of the demands of the jiromoters of tho movement for an University may he gathered fi'om the 

outlines of the proposals published in 1865. In this the proinotoi'S asked for 
mSded^b^tho ^omotep^ ^b iontal University. Tho word Onmtal was not used to rejiresent that the 

English language and Western scieneo were not to be cncoui'aged and sup- 
ported ; but that tho University was to bear the impress of an Oriental nation ; that tho Oriental classics and Verna- 
cular languages of tho country wore to be encouraged and developed ; that tho masses of the people should have the 
boon of the civilizing influences of education oztouded to them in theii* own language ; and that the institution 
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should not be a mere body for holding examinations in the Enropean Carricnlnm only, but should also teach and 
examine in the languages used by, and dear to the people. Sir Donald McLeod had himself advocated the revival 
of ancient learning and the perfection of the Vernaculars of tho country, not at the expense of an English education, 
but side by side with it, and supplying the deficiencies of the latter. This line was excepted by the pro- 
moters. 

The proposals having been revised and matured by the Society and the European Committee, Messrs. 

Brandreth and Aitchison were deputed to lay them before His Honour the 

Sympatoy of Sir Donald Lieutenant-Covemor. This was done on the 13th October, 1865, and His 
MoLeod with the movement. _ . j ^ 

Honour promised his support to the movement, but intimated that the por- 
tions of the scheme which related to Academic Degrees required the sanction of the Government of India. In 
February, 1866, the leading gentlemen of Lahore and Amritsar presented an address to Sir Donald McLeod, whose 
reply expressed great satisfaction at tho development of a movement in which the people of the Province had 
displayed so much interest ; the views of the Government were given at considerable length, and in conclusion, 
His Honour assured those who hod taken part in the address that, ‘ for the encouragement of educational efforts 
so entirely in accordance with the Educational Despatch of 1854,’ Government aid, to such extent as might bo 
deemed advisable, would not be refused. 

Tho Society continued ta advocate its views with wavering success, but unswerving persistency until 1867, 
Desire for a University in their action aroused the rivalry of the British Indian Association in the 

the North-Western Provtooea North-Western Provinces, In August of that year, the Association petitioned 
in 1867. tho Viceitiy, pointing out objections to the educational system, and recom- 

mending the establishment in the North-Western Pixivinces of a University in which the Eastern Classics and the 
Vernaculars would be duly encouraged, side by side with English education. This rivalry was tho fortunate cause 
of again drawing public attention to tho popular feeling on the subject of education, and established the fact that 
the agitation which hod arisen was a genuine one. In replying to tho Association, the Government of India 
expressed itself ready and willing to support the piincii>les laid down in the Despatch of 1854, and to encourage 
the study of Western science, through the medium of the Vernacular; but while promising every assistance to 
societies or individuals like those in tho Punjab and North-West, it was unable to establish at once a University ; 
money, assistance, careful consideration and official recKigiiition were promised, but not the immediate incorporation 
of a University. 

His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab at this time expressed an opinion that owing to the 
A UniverBity proposed for forming a proper governing body, in the Upper Provinces for a 

Lahore in 1868 , butincorpo- University, it would perhaps bo better to induce the Calcutta University to 
ration refused by Government modify or enlarge its existing rules. The Senate of tho Calcutta University, 
of India in 1868 . however, declined to modify their schemes and recommended a separate 

University for Upper India. On the 12th March, 1868, a general meeting of those interested in the promotion of 
the University scheme was held under the presidency of Sir Donald McLeod, and resolutions were passed in favour 
of a University, specially for the Punjab, to ho situated at Lahore. Tho people of Delhi had in the meantime, 
taken measures to advocate the claims of that time-honoured capital as tho seat of tho proposed University, but 
when tho agitation arose in tho North-Western Provinces, they agreed to sink all differences rather than lose the 
chance of a University for tho Punjab. The principles already sot forth were reiterated, and the Punjab Govern- 
ment accepted these proposals and caused a letter to bo drafted to the Government of India in terms of these 
resolutions. It contained a complete scheme for the constitution of the proposd University, and a request for a 
sufficient grant-in-aid. The movement had received the support of tho Chiefs, Nobles, and influential classes of 
the Punjab, and already a sum of Rs. 1,00,000 had boon raised from private sources while much more was expected. 
But the reply received from the Government of India was unfavourable to tho immediate incorporation of a 
University. 

This decision caused great disappointment in the Punjab, but was not received as a final settlement of the 
question ; Sir Donald McLeod replied, thanking tho Goverament of India for the concessions made, but he feared 
that these concessions would not be of much practical value unless the scheme submitted were also sanctioned, 
and that the withholding of this sanction was likely to discourage and bring to an end the educational movement 
which had sprung np amongst the leading members of the aristocracy and gentry of the Punjab. In snbseqaent 
correspondence the Punjab Government met all the objections which had been raised and expressed their own 
willingness and that of the promoters of the movement for a University to accept, in the first instance, a status 
lower than that of a full University, until the Government of India were satisfied that the complete powers of a 
University might with credit and setfety be entrusted to the go vern in g body whidi should be created. 
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On the 23rd of May, 1869, the Government of India wrote as follows : — 

“ The Governor-General in Council was fully sensible of the value of the spontaneous efforts which had 

been made by the Community of the Punjab, both Native and European, 
The Government ot India £qj. establishment of a local institution which should have fbr its object 
UniveriS^^Coll^e*^^ Punjab development of learning, especially in connection with the Vernacular 

languages. 

“ His Excellency was glad to find that the chief objections which had until then prevented him from giving 
a cordial sanction to the measure had been removed. The principal of those had been that if the proposed 
institution wore at once established as a University it would probabl}', at first, confer a lower class of degives 
than those given by other Univoreities in India, and this would tend to degrade the character and lessen the value 
of an Indian University degree. 

It was, liowcver, understood that the Punjab Government was willing that the proposed institution should 
not at once assume the full character of a University ; but that until the number of students and the power of 
teaching in any branch of study or in any faculty, could bo shown to be sufficient to warrant the conferring of a 
University dcgi*ee, it should not have the power of granting degrees, but of certificates only. 

“ It was also understood that the study of English would not only form one of the most prominent features 
of the teaching in all the Schools or Colleges connected with the institution, but that both teaching and examina- 
tion in subjects which cannot, with advantage, be carried on in the Vernacular would bo conducted in English. 

“ It was accepted as a principle that the examinations should bo entrusted to othei* persons than those who 
weie engaged in teaching the students ; and the Lieutonant-Oovernor had expressed his willingness to accept any 
rules which should bo laid down with a view to secure this object. 

“ Lastly it was understood that although certain subjects should bo taught in the Vernacular, the teaching 
in mental and physical science would be free from the patent errors which jirevail in ancient and even in modern 
Vernacular literary and scientific works.” 

On these conditions the establislimcnt of the proposed institution was sanctioned. The governing body was 
to have power to teach, confer fellow.ships and scholarships and certificates of proficiency. It was to bo, with the 
oducatioual officei'S of Government, the consulting body in all matters of public instruction, including primary 
education. 

Meanwhile the papers went to the Secretary of State for India who accepted the eonclusions of the 
Approved by the secretary Clovenuncnt of India, remarking that— 
of State. ‘ The institution will bo competent to grant certificates but not degrees, 

and may hereafter, if attended with due success, he expanded into a University.* 

“ The Government of India, in forwarding the final authority, required — 

“ That the institution should bo culled by some such title ojp University College which would mark the fact that 
the present aiTangement was only tcnipornry, and was intended only as preliminary to the possible establishment, 
at some future time, of a Univei-sity in the Punjab.”* 

In jiursuance of these views the Government of India by a Notification, No. 470, dated 8th December, 1869, 

^ ^ (Educational Department), sanctioned the establishment of an institution at 

Notifloation of Goveromont i au 

of India, dated 8th December, l^abore to be styled “!»«/* ore University CWfcfjfe,” the Notification mentions 

1 8 () 9, establishing Lahore Uni- that the establishment of the institution was sanctioned in accordance with 
vorsity College. the recommendations of His Honor the Licutenant-Govemnor, and in part 

fulfilment of the wishcjs of a large numbei* of the chiefs, nobles, and influential classes of the Punjab,” and the 
special objects of the College were specified to be — 

(1) To promote the diffusion of European science, as far as possible, through the medium of the verna- 
cular languages of the Punjab, and the improvement ami extciisioii of veriiaciilar literature 
generally ; 

(2) To afford encouragement to the enlightened study of Eastern classical languages and literature ; and 

(3) To associate the learned and influential classes of the province with the officers of Government in the 
promotion and supervision of popular education. 

Wliilst these were the special objects of tlio institution, it was at the same time declared that every encourage- 
ment would bo afforded to the study of the English language and literature ; and in all subjects which cannot bo 
completely taught in the Vcmaculai’, the English language would bo regarded as the medium of instruction and 
examination. A constitution of the governing body somewhat upon the lines of the older Universities, was also 
prescribed, but the institution was not to have the status of a University having the power of conferring Degrees. 

* Qa§ett$$r of the Puiyah (Frov. Yol., 1888-89), pp. 166-170. 
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Under this incomplete constitution the Punjab University College entered upon its existence. The arrange- 
Working of the Punjab Uni- Client effected iHisulted in the Schools and Colleges having either to prepare 
versity College from 1870 to candidates for two separate systems of examinations, viz., those of the 

Calcutta University, and those of the new institution — the tests being altogether 
different in their character though of equivalent standards—or else to disregard tlio Punjab University College tests 
altogether. By liberal scholarships and considerable efforts, the latter catastrophe was avoided ; but the difficulty 
of the dual system of studies caused considerable inconvenience to both pupils and teachers throughout the Pro- 
vince. 1 he candidates were anxious to obtain the proper academic distinctions which the Calcutta University could 
alone confer, while the Punjab University College desired to assert its own position as the proper source of 
academic distinction in this Province. 

The history of this institution divides itself into two nearly equal periods, one extending from January, 
1870, to December, 1876, and the other from the last-named date to the passing of the Act of Incorporation 
of the Punjab University, on the Sth of October, 1882. The first six years were devoted to the growth and 
developement of the Punjab University College, and the work done during this pei*iod was of so substantial a 
character that at the time of the Imperial Assemblage the Viceroy and Governor-General, Lord Lytton, pledged 
himself ‘ to introduce a Bill as soon as possible into the Legislative Council for the purpose of giving to this 
institution tlie status of a University with the power of conferring degrees.' He promised that this pledge would 
bo fulfilled as soon as the necessary formalities could be completed. Up to this time the Government of India 
had more than once refused to convert the University College into a full University, but in six years the institu- 
tion had acquired strengtli and completeness and h.ad been attended with such a ‘ measure of success * that the 
Government of India had promised to accede to tlie reejuest at once. 

Between 1870 and the end of 1876, the Endowment Fund rose from Rs. l,0r),660 to Rs. 3, 55, .300. The 
annual income reached Rs. 45,000, the wdiole of which was expended. The Senate Hall building commenced in 
1874, was completed and brought into use at a cost of Rs. 35,283, of which sum His Highness tlie Nawab of Bhawal- 
pur nmnificiently contributed Rs. 27,331. The foundei's of the University were made its first governing body by 
the name of the Senate ; the first meeting was held on the 11th of January, 1870 ; the first six months were devoted 
to organization and to the making of rules and regulations for the conduct of business and examinations ; an Exe- 
cutive Committee was appointed, and faculties were organized ; and regular work commenced about July. 

The Calcutta University held the control of the Schools and Colleges which taught in English, and it was 
not possible for a body with the defective constitution of the University College to rejilace it at once. Its first 
and great object was therefore to encourage and develop those places of educational work which had hitherto been 
neglected, namely : the revival of the study of Sanskrit and Arabic ; and the diffusion of knowledge through the 
medium of the Vernacular. The first examinations were accordingly held in Arabic, Sanskrit and Persian in July, 
1870 ; and sixty-seven candidates presented thcraselvos, of whom forty-threo passed successively as Moulvies, 
Pandits, or Munshis, respectively. 

In 1871, an Entrance and First Arts Examination were added to the examinations held. The Medical School 
Examinations were taken over, and were conducted under the auspices of the University, diplomas as Licentiates 
being conferred upon those who passed at the final examination. In 1873, the Arts schemes wore revised by a Com- 
mittee, which represented both the University College and the Department of Public Instruction, and in 1874 the 
Entrance, Proficiency and Higli Proficiency Exaniinatioiis were held in addition to the Oriental scries in Sanskrit, 
Arabic, Persian, general knowledge, and native medicine. Arrangements were made in t his year for examinations in 
tho Faculties of Eaw and Engineering, which were held in 1874 and 1875, respectively, for the first time. Up to 
1876, about 1,800 candidates appeared at the various examinations, of wdiom over 1,000 passed. 

Tho first Calendar was brought out in 1874. In that year the University College had completed the work of 
its own organization, rules and regulations having been framed in every department. The yeai-s 1875 and 1876, 
were therefore, the first years of full work. Between 1870 and 1876 great advances had been made in tho work 
of translation of books required in tho cuiTicula of the Schools and Colleges, and the Vernacular Department had 
made great strides. 

In order to teach tho Oriental languages upon modern principles, and to impart a knoAvledgo of modern 

sciences through the medium of tho Vernacular, an Oriental School was 
Study of Oriental Languages. August, 1870. This school had been originally founded in 1865 by 

tho Anjuman-i-Punjah and it had tlicn been tho object of large donations from native chiefs. When, for certain ^ 
reasons the Oriental School was closed, the subscriptions and donations ceased. After its re-opening, under improved 
auspices, very liberal subscriptions and donations again poured in. And when some of the students matriculated and 
passed higher examinations on tho Oriental side, a College department was added, and the name Oriental College 
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was given to this, the chief teaching institution of the University College. Its position in 1877 is thus described in 
the reports :— *• 

“ To recapitulate briefly, the objects of the College are two-fold ; (1) to give a high classical Oriental educa- 
tion, together with instruction, in branches of general knowledge ; and (2) to give a practical direction to every 
study. Men who intend to devote themselves entirely to literature or science have scholarships and fellowships 
to look forward to with their incumbent duties of teaching and translating, or they may return to their homes as 
thoroughly trained Mmilvies or Pundits who have also received a liberal education. Those who aspire to the dignity 
and function of Qazis are trained in their own Law. Persons who wish to take up the practical work of teaching in 
Army Schools or in the Educational Department, will, it has been promised, be admitted to a course in the 
Normal School.” 

Thus it was the object of the Oriental College to embody as a teaching institution, those principles which 
the Punjab University College in another capacity enunciated in its examinations. It emphasized the Oriental 


as the Government College did the English side of the educational system. 

The Law School was first established by the Anjurnan-i-Panjah in 1868. Down to 1874 no University 

Examinations in Law were held, but the students were sent up to the Pleaders’ 
Studies in Law. Examinations held under the Legal Practitioners’ Act, and the rules framed 

thereunder by the Judges of the Chief Court. These examinations were, however, handed over to the University 
College in that year, thus recognizing and assuring the position of the Law School in the most practical and 


efiiciont manner possible. 

A very brief record will suffice to give an account of this the last period of the existence of the Punjab Uni- 
Working of the Punjab Uni- versity College. In December 1876, the Senate presented a last memoiial 
versity College, from 1877 to to the Viceroy, which i-esulted in the promise of a University which was 
1BS2. made public at the Imperial Assembly in January, 1877. Each year had seen 

the University College attain greater success and solidity, and a few statistics will best explain what had been 
effected. The Endowment Fund did not increase with much rapidity owing, no doubt, to the ‘ hope deferred ’ of 
past years, and the delay in fulfilling the pledges given, lis. 3,84,495, stood in Government Securities to the 
credit of the new University in 1882. The Senate Hall building is now estimated at Rs. 40,000. The income rose 
to Rs. 75,000, and the expenditure expanded accordingly as the following figures show 


Details. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Income 

44,914 

63,2.30 

55,991 

63,115 

64,953 

76,495 

Expenditure 

53,014 

56,496 

57,573 

59,698 

63,881 

70,419 


The Government grant still stood at Rs. 21,000. In the year 1879, the Punjab Government promised to re- 

oonsider the grant when the University was established. 

A large number of institutions were affiliated to the University College in the sense that they taught up to 

its standards and upon its principles, and received in return grants-in-aid or 
Large number of Institu- Scholarships. The University Act emphasizes the liberal principles of the 
tions affiliated. University by making no provision for affiliation in the sense in which that 

term is used in other Universities. The Punjab University throws open its examinations to all institutions alike, 
as well as to private students. It demands a definite course of reading and standards based upon its own 
principles, it also offers its aid and Scholarships upon the results attained and upon nothing else. In this sense all 
competent institutions arc affiliated to it. Its teaching institutions, the Oriental College and Law School, continued 
to develop and flourish from 1876 to 1882. Much was achieved in the direction of supplying a Vernacular litera- 
ture. The Fellowship holders have translated many important works, especially those required for the various 
curricula of instruction in Medicine, Natural Science, Mathematics, History, and other branches of knowledge. 
Indeed, in several branches, instruction and examination is now successfully carried on through the medium of the 
Vernacular up to the Master of Arts standard. In Law and Engineering also much progress was made in the 
tmulaticm of works of importance. 

The work was from the first conducted by examiners appointed by the Senate, who hare 
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b^en altogether unconnected with the teaching of the candidates in the Tarious subjects. Indeed, most of the 

_ . examiners have been entirely unconnected with the University and the 

Examiners. 

Province. This principle was prescribed by the original Statutes of 1869, 
and has had the effect of silencing ctiticism and of giving confidence in the genuineness of the work done. The 
lower examinations have been conducted at several centimes, besides Lahore ; Delhi and Lucknow being the most 
important. The number of candidates during this period was 3,600, the number who passed was 1,911. 

Apart from the purely Oriental Examinations, the Vernacular candidates for the various Arts Examinations 
of the Punjab University, fi*om 1871 to 1882 (inclusive), numbered 652. The total number of candidates in the 
various Oriental Examinations, from 1870 to 1882 (inclusive), was 2,351. 

On the 13th November, 1880, the pledges given had not been fulfilled, but the Secretary of State had in the 

meanwhile sanctioned the proposal of the Government of India, and the 
^^anded^^ ^ necessary legislation alone remained for consideration. Accordingly a very 

.large and influeniial deputation of the Senate, lieadcd by the Honourable Sir 
Robert Egerton and His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir, (1.0. S.l., waited upon the Viceroy, on the occasion 
of his visit to Lahore, and pre.sented an address to the following effect, namely, they felt sure that the Marquis of 
Ripon would support the pledges given by Lord Ijytton, and Avould repeat the promise to complete at once their 
great National Institution. They referred to Sir Robert Egerton’s letters of the 7th July, 1877, and 12th July, 1879, 
for the arguments in favor of a Punjab University vvntten by His Honour soon after succeeding to the Govern- 
ment of this Pi*ovinco. They, however, more specially brought to the notice of His Excellency that 729 students 
had already passed the Entrance! Examination of the College, and tliat as many as fiO undergraduates were now 
prosecuting their studies for higher honours in English by the aid of scholarships fiDin fhe University funds. They 
also pointed out that out of 1,747 students who had pi’esented themselves for Mio various examinations in Arts 
1,217 had eonio up for the English examinations, and that the number of candidates for the Entrance Examin- 
ation in English had increased fr*om 26 in 1873 to 193 in the examination for 1880, They trusted that, this would 
be a sufficient reply to any objections that might be raised that the Punjab University College did not sufficiently 
encourage the study of English. 

Lord Ripon’s reply was most favourable. A Bill was presently inti'oducod into Council and eventually passed 

Lord Bipon’s Government XIX of 1882, and on the 14tli of October of that year a Notification 

passes the Punjab University by the Punjab Govoniment formally constituted the Punjab University. The 
Act, XIX of 1882 . inaugural eonvoeatioii was held at Lahore on the 18t h November, 1882, in the 

presence of the Viceroy who is the pati*oii of the University. The new constitution coniplotoly fulfilled the wishes 
of the donors, subscribei’s and promoters of the institution. An Oriental University has been combined Avith an 
English University, provision has been made for the due encouragement and development of tho national Classical 
and Vernacular languages, as the teaching, examining and literary functions of tlie Senate have been emphasized, 
and, lastly, the goveiming body is largely representative! in its character and possesses tho right to represent its 
views to the Government and the privilegi! of being consulted by it. It is thus a National University in the 
truest sense. Tho Statutes of 1869, provided that the highest honoi*R should only be conferred Avlicii proficiency 
ill Arabic or Sanskrit or some other Oriental language was eombined with a thorough acquaintance with English. 
Tho Act separates tho two faculties and gives e(|ual recognition and honor to each while the Regulations provide 
for the acquisition, by giuduates, of the combined honoi*8 of both as being naturally tho highest distinction. Eacli 
faculty possesses an equal series of degi’ccs, while tho Oriental Faculty possesses special powers for honoring pro- 
licicney in Oriental languages by tlie confenang of Oriental literary titles and marks of honor. This separation 
which still permits of interchange, leaves both sides froc to develop, side by side, Avithout conflict and Avill affortl n 
healthy emulation between the two systems. Both English and Vernacular aro recognised and honored to the 
full extent, and both aro open to tho people of tho country. The ncAV Degrees naturally took the names of Bacihe- 
lor, Master and Doctor, respectively, of OHcntal Leaniing. 

Tho next point for consideration is tlie constitution of the governing body. His Excelhmcy the Govenior- 

Constitution of the govern- Cl®*i6ral was unable, for various reasons, to aiicopt tln! ollicc of Chancellor, and 
ing bodyof the Punjab Uni- H was decided to constitute the Lioutcnant-Go\'ernor of the Punjab for the 
versity. time being, Chancellor of the University, and thus tho head of the University is 

in a position himself to supervise its working, while the original proposal of tho pi*omotei*s Has been carried out. 
Tho Vice-Chancellor is appointed by the Chancellor. The Act makes a distinction between tho original founders 
and donors by providing that the Fellows named in Part 11 of tho Schedule to the Act, do not cease to be such when 
they quit India permanently, while those who may be appointed subsoqueutly vacate office upon leaving India 
without the intention of returning or by remaining abseiM: years. It was not 
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deemed neceseary or proper to make any distinctiona amongst the Fellows themselTOS — all being equal. A 
great concession, from an Anglo-Indian stand point, was made by the Legislature in leaving the Senate to 
elect a number of Fellows equal to the number nominated, from time to time, by the Chancellor. This provision 
gives a representative character to the Senate which cannot fail to be a source of good, the principle of Sclf- 
(lovemment has thus been liberally conceded in this particular. 

The powers of the Senate over the affairs of the University are very complete and full, and the necessary 
supervision has hcon effectod in such a way as not to interFero with tlio Senate’s exercising all the authority whieli 
is required for the p\irposes for which it has been founded. The Senate possess the ‘entire management of and 
suponntendenco ovoi the affaii*s, concerns and property of the University.’ The Local Govei-nmcnt is empowercfl 
to eiiforiM; the Act, Statutes, Rules and Regulations wlici’e the Senate may fail to do so. The Statutes, Rules and 
Regulations which may be framed require the sanction of Government, and the T^jcal Government can retjuire 
such examination and audit of the accounts of the University as may appear necessary. Internal autonomy is 
thus secured, unless and until inefficiency or woi *80 is displayed. In carrying out those principles the Senate have 
had to lu-draft theii* Statutes, and this has been done with scrupulous regard to the wishes of the promoters, and 
subject to the altered condition of things at the time.”* 

The Allahabad IJnivci'sity was incorporated by Act XYITT of 1887, which was passed on the 23rd September, 
The Allahabad University Tim constitution of tlio University closely resembles that of the Univer- 

inoorporated in Septembor, sity of Calcutta, consisting of a Chancellor a Vice-Chancellor and Fellows 
18B7. forming a >Senate, divided into Faculties of various biunches of learning which 

are iTgulatcd by tlic Boards of studies. The Syndicate oF the University is the executive governing body as in the 
other Indian Universities, and the subjects of examination, with minor alterations, are the same as in the Univeraity 
i>F Calcutta, though hitherto the working of the University lins been oontined to the Faculties of Arts and Law. 
The general scope and character of education in the Colleges affiliated to the Indian Uiiivci'sities was 

^ thus described by the Indian Kducation Commission of 1882: — 

fioope and character of Col- ^ 

legiate Bdueatlon. ** scope and chanicter, collegiate instruction is now almost uniform 

throughout India. Purely Oriental Colleges must, of course, be excepted. 
These, however, are so few in number that they scarcely enter into a considcT'ation of collegiate education in 
its modei'n development. With the exception, indeed, ' of the Oriental College at Lahore, and of the Onental 
Department of tlio Canning College, Lucknow, they arc but relics of that order of things which existed previous 
to the publication of Lord William Bentinck’s famous Resolution. The college of to-day aims at giving an 
education that shall fit its i*ccipient to take an honoiimblo share in the administration of the country, or to enter 
with good hope of success the various liberal professions now expanding in vigorous growth. It follows, therefor'u, 
that the advancement of learning in India is in a large measure throngh science, and altogether according 
to the scieii title metliod. I’he Knglish an<l Oriental classics, of course, occupy an important place in the 
college flcheino ; but, apart fi*om the refinement of character and elevation of thought which ai^e incidental 
to their study, tlieir chief function is to discipline the intellect. In history, philosophy, mathematics, and 
physical science, English is the medium of instruction and the passpoH to academic honours. The dialectics 
of Hindoo philosophy and the subtleties of Muhammadan law have iiatui-ally disappeared fi*om a course of studies 
intended to be of so practical a character; tlio profound scholarship and lifelong devotion to learning which India 
once boasted, are sacrifices made to the ajipreciation of an active caicer. Few regrets are felt on this score, though 
til ere are those wlio hold that the pi^csent exclusive use iif English is neither beneficial nor necessary. Thi-ough 
the Vcrnaculai*s, to some extent already and largely in the near future, they believe that general knowledge of the 
higher kind might be imparled, and that an education of wider national profit would be the certain rcault.”f 

The dunition of the College courses and the staiidanls of examination in the Universities of Calcutta, 

Mudms and Bombay, were thus desciibed in the Report of the Indian 
Duration of CoUogo courses Education Commission of 1882 : — 

and standards of exBmin at 1 on u Bengal, the College course extendsoverfiveyearsfrommatricula- 

in the Umvorsities of Calcutta, .. . ^ i t i i. j. 

Madras and Bombay. tion to the M. A. degree. In Madras, there is a course of four yeai*H up to 

the B. A. degi’ee, and those who appear ff>r tho M. A. examination commonly 

spend at least two years more in study, though none of the Colleges have regular classe.s beyond the B. A. standard. 

In Bombay, three years is the period ; but, on the other hand, the school tjourse is one year longer, and the Entrance 

examination of a somewhat moi*o difficult character. The usual age at which an Indian student seeks admission 

to the University is between sixteen and eighteen years. Having by that time completed the High School course, 

he is examined by means of printed papei^ (and, in the Bombay and Punjab Universities, orally) in English, a 

* QawttwT of the Funjah (ProT. Yd., 1888-89) pp. 170-178. f Bepoit of fhe Indian Education ConmlMioD (1882), pp 280, 270. 
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classical or vemactilar languaf^e, history, geography, mathematics, and in Madras and Bombay, in elementaiy 
physical science, the exact standard in each of these subjects need not bo stated here. But, roughly speaking, the 
knowledge required is about that which, at the age of sixteen, an Knglish boy of average intelligence will be found 
to possess. Success in this examination admits a student to any of the affiliated colleges. There, after attendance 
for two years (for one year in Bombay), he is permitted to present himself for the First Examination in Arts, or 
the Previous Examination, as it is styled in Bombay. At the Calcutta University the subjects of examination are 
English, a classical language (Oriental or European), history, mathematics, logic, and either psychology or elemen- 
tary chemistry. In Madras, human physiology holds the place of logic, psychology, or chemistry, in the Calcutta 
course. In Bombay the scheme is identical with that in Calcutta, except that natural science takes the place of 
the optional subjects. Two years later again (in Bombay there is an Intermediate examination) comes the examin- 
ation for the B.A. degree.”* 

“ The B.A. degree is followed by the M.A. degree. Here the examination is practically confined to one or 
other of the following branches of knowledge : (1) Languages ; (2) History ; (13) Mental and Moral Philosophy ; (4) 
Mathematics, pure and mixed ; (5) Natural and Physical Science. At Calcutta the candidate is allowed to take up 
one or more of these branches either in the same or in different yeai*s; in Madras and Bombay a classical language 
(Oriental or Eiiroi)ean) is coupled with English, and Philosophy with History and Political Economy. With the 
M.A. degree the College course comes to an end, though in the Calcutta University the Preinchand Roychand 
Studentship is the final goal of academic distinction.” f 


Such being the course of studios in the Universities of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, which were founded in 
Statistics of some important ''' to exhilnt in a summary form some of the more important 


results of Collegiate education 
under the Universities of Cal- 
cutta, Madras and Bombay, 
1867-82. 

diaii Education Commission of 1882. 


results of Colh‘giato education under those Universities for a (puirter of a cen- 
tuiy from their establishment, the Punjab University and the Allahabad 
University having no existence during tliat period. The following table 
has been prepared from two tables given at page 269 of the Report of the lii- 


COLLEGIATE EDUCATION, 1857 to 1882. 





In 1857- 

-1870-71. 


In 1871-72-~J88l.8 

2. 

PROVINCKS 


«+-( I 

^ 'o 

so 

2^ 

Nijmheii of students who 
PASSED THE F.A., B.A. AND 
M.A. ExAAIlNATlO.NS. 

M-t • 

= o 

33^ 

S " 

NlTMHER of S'IUDENTS who 
PASSED THE F.A., B.A. AND 

M.A. Examinations. 



Maximum 

English 

leges. 

b’.A. 

B.A. 

M.A. 

Maximum 

English 

leges. 

F.A. 

B.A. 

M.A. 

Madras 


12 

784 

152 

6 

25 

2,032 

890 

22 

Bombay 


4 

244 

116 

28 

6 

709 

340 

34 

Bengal 


17 

1,495 

00 

112 

22 

2,666 

1,037 

284 

N.-W. P. and Oudh 


9 

96 

26 

5 

9 

365 

130 

33 

Punjab 


4 

47 

8 

... 

2 

107 

37 

11 

Central Provinces 


... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

90 

... 


Total 

... 

46 

2,606 

1 

850 

151 

65 

5,969 

2,434 

385 


The preceding table shows the progress which Collegiate English education had made under the auspices of 
Examinations conducted by the older throe Universities during the first quarter of a century of their 
the Punjab University. oxistenee. The distinctive foatui'es of the course of education in the Punjab 


• Report of the Indian Education Oomtr* *'ti (1882), p. 270. 
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UniverBity established in 1882, hare already been described, and the following extract gives farther information 
upon the subject : — 

“There are two examinations leading to the degree in Arts — the Intermediate, corresponding to the First 
Arts Examination ; the High Proficiency Examination, corresponding to that for B.A. Those who pass the High 
Proficiency standard thiougli tho medium of English, receive the degree of B.A. ; while on those who pass it 
through tho medium of the Vernacular is conferred tho degieo of B.O.L., or Bachelor of Oriental Learning. 
Graduates of cither class are entitled to present themselves at a later date for examination by tho Honours in Arts 
standard, and those who pass receive the degrees of M.A. and M.O.L. respectively. Similarly on the Oriental 
side, examinations arc hold in Arabic for the titles successively of Maulavi Alim and Maulavi Fazil, in Persian 
for the titles of Munshi Alim and Munshi Fazil, and for Visharad and Shastri in Sanskrit. Examinations are 
also hold in Gnminkhi, or the literature of the Sikhs, The Senate of the University furiher acts as the consti - 
kuk'd advisoi' of the Goveriimcnt on educational matters. Among many important subjects referred to that body 
for discussion and opinion may be mentioned — vacations in schools and dates of public examinations ; systems 
of grants-in-aid ; tho awai^ of scholarships ; primary standards for boys’ and girls’ schools ; the inspection of 
girls* schools ; proposals for a new Punjabi Dictionary; the European Education Code; rules for Training Colleges ; 
und tests for admission to the public service in various grade.s. The conduct of the Middle School Examination 
was also transferred to the Uiiiver.yity. Thus it is evident that tho Punjab University occupies towards tbe 
(rovtM’iniient of tho Province a position which is not filled by any other University in India.”* 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE INDIAN EDUCATION COMMISSION OF 1882, AND SOME IMPORTANT FACTS AND STATISTICS 
COLLECTED BY JT IN^BKGAKD TO ENOIASH COLLEGIATE EDUCATION. 

*171^1882, tho Government of India passed a Resolution, No. dated tho 3i-d Febniary, 1882, by which it 
Indian-'Eduoation Commis* appointed a Commission to report upon the subject of education, and tho fol- 
sion of 1882. lowing exti’acts fix>m the Resolution will show its nature and objects : — 

‘‘ In view of tho facta that, si noe the measures set forth in the Despatch of 1854 oamo into active operation, 
Hesolutlon appointing the quarter of a century ha.s elapsed, and that it is now ton yeai’s since the 

Commlasion, dated 3rd Peb- responsible direction of tho educational system was entrusted to the Local 
ruary, 1882. Governments, it appears to His Excellency the Govcmor-Genei-al in Council 

tlifit tho time has come for instituting a more careful examination into tho results attained, and into tho working 
Ilf tlie firesent arrangements, than has hitherto been attempted. The experience of tho past has shown that a 
more critical review or analysis of the returns and reports of tho different provinces fails to impart a thoroughly 
-latisfac-tory knowledge of the actual state of things in the districts, and that there are many points which only an 
loquaintanoe with local circumstances can adequately estimate or explain. His Excellency in Council has therefore 
locidcd to appoint a Commission on behalf of Government to' enquire into tho present position of education in 
Bi-itish India, and to nominate to this Commission a sufficient number of persons from the different provinces to 
secure the adequate and intelligent consideration of the facts that will be laid before it.” + 

1’he Commission thus appointed consisted of European and Native members representing tho various soctions 

of the community interested in tho subject of education. Sir W. W. Hunter 

Duties assigned to the appointed Prosident, and the general duties assigned to the Commission 

Commission. ^ 

were thus prescribed : — 

“It will be the duty of tho Commission to enquire particularly (subject only to certain limitations to be 
noticed below) into tho manner in which effect has been given to tho principles of the Despatch of 1854 ; and to 
'•iiggest Buch measures as it may think desirable in order to tho further carrying out of tho policy therein laid 
lowu. The Government of India is firmly convinced of the soundness of that policy, and has no wish to depart 


• Beriew of Education in India in 1886 j by Sir Alfred Croft, p. 30. 
f Report of the Indiiin Education Commission (1882), p. 624; App. A. 
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from the principles upon which it is based* It is intended only at the present time, to examine into the general 
resnltd of its operation, and to scmtinize the efficiency of the machinery that has been set on foot for bringing 
about those ends which the Government from tho outset had especially in view.”* “ It will not be necessary for 
the Oommission ,to enquire into the general working of the Indian Universities, which are controlled by corporations 
comprising representatives of all classes interested in collegiate education. Of the results of thoir operation 
a fair estimate can always be formed independently of a special enquiry such as is now proposed. Nor will it be 
necessary for tho Commission to take up tho subject of special or technical education, whether medical, legal, 
or engineering. To extend the enquiry to those subjects would expand unduly the task before the Commissioii. 
Again the Government of India has itself voiy recently dealt with the question of European and Eurasian 
education, and no further enquiry is necessary as regards that. But, with those exceptions, the Governor-General 
in Council is of opinion that tho Commission may usefully consider tho woz'kiiig of all branches of the Indian 
educational system. These branches are, it is believed, so closely connected one with another, that it is only by 
examining the system as a whole that any sound conclusions are likely to be come io.'’t 

Another passage from the Resolution I'equires quotation hero as it announces tlio policy of the Government to 
Policy of encouraging the further encouragement to tlie grant-in-aid system with tho object of 

grant-in-aid system to secure securing the gradual withdrawal of tho State from high English education, 
gradual withdrawal from high After inviting the attention of tho Commission to the great importance which 
English education. Government attaches to the subject of primary education, the Resolution 

(in paragraphs 9 and 10) goes on to say ; — 

“ The resources at the disposal of Government, whether imperial, provincial or local, are, and must long remain, 
extremely limited in amount, and tho result is, not only that progress must necessai-ily be gmdual, but that if 
satisfactory progress is to bo made at all, every available private agency must bo called into action to relievo and 
assist the public funds in connection with every branch of Public Instruction. It was in view of ‘ tho impossibility 
of Government alone doing all that must ho done to provide adequate means for tho education of tho Natives of 
India,’ that tho grant-in-aid system was elaborated and dovcloped by the Despatch of 1854 ; and it is to the wider 
extension of this system, especially in connection with high and middle education, that the Government looks to set 
free funds which may then bo made applicable to the promotion of tho education of the masses, ‘ The resources of 
the State ought,’ as remarked by the Secretary of State in Despatch No. 13 of 25th April 1864, ‘ to l)e so applied 
as to assist those who cannot be expected to help themselves, and tho richer classes of tho people should gradually 
be induced to provide for their own education.’ 

In pui*suanco of this policy it is tho desire of Government to olTcr every encouragement to native gentlcinon 
to come forward and aid, even moi’e extensively than heixstoforc, in tho establislimcnt of schools upon the grant-in- 
aid system : and His Excellency in Council is tho more anxious to sco this brought about, Izeciiusc, apar*t altogether 
from the consequent pecuniaxy relief to Government, it is chiefly in this way that tho native community will be 
able to secure that freedom and vai-icty of education which is an essential condition in any sound and complete 
educational system. It is not, in the opinion of tho Govern or- Gen oral in Council, a healthy symptom that all tho 
youth of tho country should be c^t, as it wei’c, in tho same Government educational mould. Rather is it desirable 
that each section of the people should ho in a position to secure that description of education which is most conso- 
nant to its feelings and suited to its wants, Tho Government is ready, thoi*cfoi’o, to do all that it can to foster such 
a spirit of independence and self-help. It is willing to hand over any of its own colleges or schools, in suitable 
cases, to bodies of native gentlemen who will undertake to manage ihciri satisfactorily as aided institutions ; all 
that the Government will insist upon, being tliat duo provision is made for efficient management and extended useful- 
ness. It will bo for tho Commission to consider in what modo effect can most fully be given to those views ; and 
how the grant-in-aid system may best be shaped so to stimulate such iudependent effort, and make the largest 
use of the available Goverament funds.”J 

Although tho subject of the general working of tho Indian Universities was excluded from the enquiry to bo 
Information as to Collegiate Commission, yet much valuable information was collected by 

Education collected by the it in connection with collegiate education, and some passages from the 
Oommission. Report may, therefore, bo quoted hero, as such instruction is carried on 

in Colleges which are affiliated to the Universities and pursue the course of instruction prescribed by them : — 
“ The afiiliatod Colleges ore of two grades ; those whose students go no further than the First Arts, or Previous 


* Report of the Indian Education CommiBsion (1882), p. 624; App. A. 
t Ib,, p. 626 ; Appendix A* % pp. 626, 626 ; Appendix A. 
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Examina-tion, and those in which they proceed to the B.A. and M. A. degrees. strength of the teaching staff 

varies with the wealth of the institution, the numbers of the students, and the class of examinations for which*candi- 
dates are sent up. Thus the Presidency College in Calcutta, has a Principal, eleven Professors, and two teachers of 
Sanskrit and Arabic. This staff provides for lectures being given in all the various subjects of all the examina- 
tions. A smaller college will be content with a Principal, two Professors, a Pandit, and a Maulavi ; but with 
no larger staff than this, restrictions are necessary as to the choice of subjects in the alternative coui’ses, and but 
little help can be afforded to students reading for the M.A. degree.” * 

In regard to academic discipline of the students prosecuting their studios in the Colleges affiliated to the 
Views of the Commission as Indian Universities, the Indian Education Commission expressed their views 
to Academic discipline. in the following words : — 

“ In their scheme of discipline, and in the academic life of their students, Indian Colleges have but little 
analogy with those of the older of the English Universities, their resemblance being closer to those of Scotland 
and Germany. Residence in college buildings is not only not generally compulsory, but the colleges are few 
in which any systematic provision is made for control over the students’ pursuits out of college houi’s. Boarding- 
house's are, indeed, attached to certain institutions, and their number increases year by year. But, unless the 
student’s home be at a distance from the collegiate city, and ho have no relatives to receive him, it is seldom that 
he will incur the expense which residence involves. Tw^o principal reasons account for this feature in our system. 
First, the initial outlay upon buildings is one from which Government and independent bodies alike shrink. For 
so poor is the Indian student that it would be impossible to demand of him any but the most moderate rent — a rent 
perhaps barely sufficient to cover the cost of the annual repairs. The second obstacle lies in the religious and 
social prejudices which fence class from class. Not only docs the Hindu refuse to eat with the Miisalman, but from 
close contact with whole sections of his own co-religionists he is shut off by the imperious ordinances of caste. 
Experience, however, has already proved that the barriers of custom are giving way. In the Noi*th- Western 
Provinces and the Punjab, where the residential system has been widely tried, the success has been considei'ablc ; 
and nothing but want of funds stands in the way of a fuller development. In the more important Bombay Colleges, 
also, a considerable number of the students are in residence ; in Bengal and Madras the system has been less fully 
recognised. Yet it is the one thing which will give the departmental officer a hold upon the lives of those whose 
intellects be trains with such sedulous elaboration. From any attempt to touch tlio religious side of the student’s 
sharacter, the Government educational officer is debarred by the principle of religious neutrality. All the more 
important therefore, is it that he should bo able to exercise the moral influence of a close and watchful discipline.” f 
The following table J shows the statistics of attendance in English Arts Colleges, for the official year 
Statistics of Collegiate in- 1881-82 : — 
struction, 1881 - 82 . 


STATISTICS OF ATTENDANCE IN ENGLISH ARTS COLLEGES, FOR 1881-82. 


Provinces. 

Departmental. 

Aided. 

Unaided. 

Total. 

Colleges. 

Students. 

Colleges. 

Students. 

Colleges. 

Students. 

Colleges. 

Students. 

Madras 

... 

10 

742 


11 

803 

3 

124 

24 

1,669 

Bombay 

... 

3 

311 


2 

139 

1 

25 

6 

475 

Bengal 

... 

12 

1,305 


5 

895 

4 

638 

21 

2,738 

N.-W. Provinces and Oudh 

... 

3 

172 


2 

157 

1 

20 

6 

349 

Punjab 

... 

1 

103 

... 


... 

• • • 

... 

1 

103 

Central Provinces 

... 

1 

65 

... 


... 

... 

... 

1 

65 

Total 

... 

30 

2,698 

20 

1,994 

9 

707 

59 

5,399 


* Beport of the Indian Education Commission (1882), p. 272. 
t / 6 ., pp. 272, 273. J 16., p. 274 (extract from Table No. I). 
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Among the statistics collected by the Indian Education Commission of 1882 (vide page 279 of the Report), 
Average cost of Collegiate following tabular statement is interesting, as showing the average annual 
Education per student, cost (calculated on the average monthly number of the students enrolled) of 
1881 - 82 . educating each student in English Ai’ts Colleges, for the official year 1881-82 : — 


AVERAGE ANNUAL COST OF EDUCATING EACH STUDENT IN ENGLISH ARTS 

COLLEGES, IN 1881-82. 


Provinces. 

Departmental Colleges. 

Aided Colleges. 

Unaided 

Colleges. 

Total 
average 
annual cost. 

Average 
annual cost to 
Provincial 
Funds. 

Total 
average 
annual cost. 

Average 
annual cost to 
Provincial 
Funds. 

Total 
average 
annual cost. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Madras 

257 13 8 

210 1 2 

125 2 8 

29 9 8 

93 1 2 

Bombay 

446 12 8 

274 13 0 

271 10 9 

35 14 7 

331 10 2 

Bengal 

320 9 5 

217 5 8 

185 5 6 

28 0 7 

48 7 8 

N.-W. P. andOudli... 

758 4 2 

634 8 6 

312 9 8 

111 14 0 

125 14 0 

Punjab 

498 15 8 

477 1 10 




Central Provinces ... 

186 3 1 

165 8 5 




Average foi* British India, ex- 






cluding Ajmir and Burma ... 

354 9 1 

253 9 9 

178 7 7 

35 14 3 

97 8 2 


The following table* gives an approximate idea of the tuition fees paid by students in Arts Colleges during the 

official year 1881-82, and the proportion which the income from such foes 
Tuition Fees in Arts Colleges i^ears to total expenditure in the vai'ious classes of the Colleges, excluding the 
in 1881 82 . expenditure on buildings and scholarships : — 


TUITION FEES IN ARTS COLLEGES IN THE OFFICIAL YEAR, 1881-82. 


Provinces. 

Departmental 

Colleges. 

Aided 

Colleges. 

Unaided 

Colleges. 

Percentage op Income 

FROM FEES TO ToTAL PlxPEN- 

diture in— 

Highest 

Fee. 

Lowest 

Fee. 

Highest 

Fee. 

Lowest 

Fee. 

Highest 

Fee. 

Lowest 

Fee. 

Depart- 

mental 

Colleges. 

Aided 

Colleges. 

Unaided 

Colleges. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 




Madras 

5 

3 

4 

2 

3 

... 

17-78 

2376 

3102 

Bombay 

10 

3 

8 

4 

5 

3 

18-28 

21 72 

14*56 

Bengal 

12 

3 

6 

5 

3 


27-51 

2916 

41-J9 

N.-W. P. and Oudh 

5 

2 

5 

1 

4 

1 

5-65 

5*29 

16*63 

Punjab 

5 

2 

... 

... 

... 

... 

4-38 

... 

... 

Central Provinces 

2 

2 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1109 

... 

... 

Average for India ... 

12 

2 

8 

1 

5 

1 

19-63 

23*44 

27-05 


• Prepared from Table No. VIII, at page 280 of the Eeport of the Indian Education CommiBsion (1882). 
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In regard to the results of higher English education, the following tabular statement (vide Indian Education 

Commission Report, 1882, page 281), showing an estimate of the number of 
graduates from collegiate institutions who, between 1871 and 1882, took up 
vai’ious professions, gives an approximate idea of the after-career of our 
Indian graduates : — 


Approximate statistics of 
the after-career of Indian gra- 
duates, 1871 - 1882 . 


Provinces. 

Number 
of graduates 
between 
1871-82. 

Having 
entered the 
public service, 
British or 
Native. 

j 

Legal 

profession. 

Medical 

profession. 

Civil 

Engineering 

profession. 

Madras 

808 

296 

126 

18 

... 

Bombay 

625 

324 

49 

76 

28 

Bengal 

1, 696 

531 

471 

131 

19 

N.-W. P. and Oudh 

130 

61 

33 

••• 

6 

Punjab 

38 

21 

5 

i 


Central Provinces ... 

14 

8 

... 

... 

... 

Total 

3,311 

1,244 

684 

225 

53 


CHAPTER XX. 

THE GRANT.IN-ATD SYSTEM INAUGURATED BY THE EDUCATIONAL DESPATCH OP 1854, AND 
CONSIDERED BY THE INDIAN EDUCATION COMMISSION OP 1882. 

To use the language employed by the Indian Education Commission, “ tlic Despatch of 1854 contains the first 
Objects of the Despatch of declaration of the policy of the (loveimincnt in a matter wliicli lies at the root of 
1854, as to the Grant-in-aid any national system of education, that is to say, tlio determination of the parts 
system. which can be most effectively taken in it by the State and by the people. 

Tin? immediate aims of the Government of that time wxTe the same as those to which the attention of every 
European state was first directed when organising its system of public instruction. The existing schools of all 
kinds were to be improved and their number increased, systematic inspection was to be established, and a supply of 
competent teachers was to bo provided. But in India the attitude of the State to national education was effected by 
three conditions to which no European state could furnish a parallel. In the first place, the population was not 
only as large as that of all the Euro])ean states together that had adopted an educational system, but it presented, 
in its different Provinces, at least, as many differences of creed, language, race and custom. Secondly^ the ruling 
jiowxr was bound to hold itself aloof from all questions of religion. Thirdly^ tlio scheme of instruction to be intro- 
duced was one which should culminate in the acquisition of a literature and science essentially foreign. While 
therefore, on the one hand, the magnitude of the task before the Indian Government was such as to make it almost 
impossible of achievement by aiiy direct appropriation from the resources of the Empire, on tlio other, the popular 
demand for education, so important a factor in the success of the European systems — had in general to be created. 
The Government adopted tlie only course which circumstances permitted. It was admitted that ‘to imbue a vast 
and ignorant population with a general desire for knowledge, and to take advantage of that desire when excited to 
improve the means for diffusing education amongst them, must be a work of many years ’ ; and this admission was 
followed by the announcement that ‘ as a Government, we can do no more than direct the efforts of the people, and 
aid them wherever they appear to require most assistance.* In pursuance of this resolution the earlier pai’t of the 
Despatch is occupied with a review of all the agencies for education which were already in existence in India, 
whether maintained by Government or by private persons or bodies, native and foreign ; and it was declared that 
the extension and increased supply of schools and colleges should for the future be mainly effected by the 
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grant-in-aid system. Notice was taken of the increasing desire on the part of the natives of India for the means of 
obtaining a better education, as shown by the liberal sums which had recently been contributed with that object ; 
and attention was drawn to the zeal and munificence which Hindus and Muhammadans for ages had manifested in 
the cause of education. Cordial recognition was also given to the efforts of Christian Associations in diffusing 
knowledge among the natives of India, specially among uncivilized races. In such circumstances it was hoped that 
the grant-in-aid system could bo introduced into India, as it had been into England, with every prospect of success. 
The introduction of that system was necessitated by a conviction of the impossibility of Government alone doing 
all that must bo done in order to provide adequate means for the education of the natives of India ; and it was 
expected that the plan of thus drawing support from local. sources, in addition to contributions from the State, 
would result in a far more rapid progress of education than would follow a mere increase of expenditure by the 
Government, while it possessed the additional advantage of fostering a spirit of reliance upon local exertions, 
and combination for local purposes, which was, of itself, of no mean importance to the well-being of a nation.” * 

In regard to scope and character, “ the system was to be based on an entire abstinence from interference with 

the religious instmetion conveyed in the schools assisted, and aid was to be 
Orw^m^d given within certain limits to all schools which imparted a good secular 

education, provided that they wcic under adequate local management, that is, 
under persons responsible for the general supei’iutendonco of the school and for its permanence for a given time. 
Such schools were to bo open to Government inspection, and to be subjected tt^ such other rules as Goveimment 
might, from time to time, impose. It was fui’ther roquirad that some fee, however small, should bo levied in all 
aided schools ; and that grants should bo made for specific objects, such as the augmentation of the salaries of the 
head- teachers, the supjdy of junior teachers, the provision of scholarships, the supply of school-books, or the erec- 
tion of buildings, and not for the general expenditure of the school. On these principles it was hoped that local 
management, under Goveminont inspection and aided by grants, would bo encouraged wdicrover it was possible 
to take advantage of it ; and it was ruled that when such management so aided was capable of adequately meeting 
the local demand for education, Government institutions wore not to be founded. The Despatch l(M)ked forward to 
the time when any gonordl sj'stemof education entirely provided by tbo Government might be discontinued with the 
gradual advance of the system of grants-in-aid ; and when many of the existing Government institutions, especially 
those of the higlier order, might bo safely closed oj* transfciTed to the management of local bodies, under the 
control of, and aided by, the State. But it was expressly provided that the spraad of education was not to bo 
checked in the slightest degree by the abandonment of a single school to probable decay ; and while the desired 
object was to be kept steadily in view , the Government and the local authorities were enjoined to act with caution, 
and to bo guided by special reference to the particular circumstances of the locality concerned. The higher 
cbiSHos would tljus be gradually called upon to <lt’pcnd more upon themselves ; while, for the education of the 
middle and lower classes, special attention was directed, both to the establishment of fitting schonls for that purpose 
and also to the careful enconragement of the native schools which had existed from time immemorial, and none of 
w'hich, perhaps, could not in some degree be made available to the end in view.”t 

“ The relations of the State to private effort, as indicated in the Despatch of 1854, may therefore be summed 
Belations of the State to pri- up as follows. The state undertook — 
vate effort. 


(1) to give pecuniary assistance on the grant-in-aid system to efficient Schools and Colleges ; 

(2) to direct their efforts and afford them counsel and advice; 

(3) to encourage and reward the desire for learning in various ways, but chiefly by the establishment of 

Universities ; 

(4) to take measures for providing a due supply of teachers, and for making the profession of teaching 

honourable and respected. 

“ Of all these provisions the most important and far-reaching was the introduction of the grant-in-aid system. 
It was found in the Despatch of 18t59, that in the rules framed for the allotment of grants-in-aid careful attention 
had been paid to the foregoing principles. It was also stated in that Despatch that, while the system had been 
i-eadily accepted by schools of higher education, it had been unsuccessful in its application to those of a lower class. 

“ The Despatch also pointed out, in reference to the small number of scholars in the Government Colleges and 
Necessity of encouraging S^^kools of higher education, that there was ample scope for the employment 
private effort. Idmitations of of every form of agency that could be brought into the field of educational 
the policy of withdrawal. labour ; and urged that every agency likely to engage in the work with 


* Boport of the Indian Kduoution Commission (1882), pp, 3S1, 352 


t Ibt pp 352| 3o3i 


t Ih. p. 869. 
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earnestness and eifidcncy should he made use of and fostered. It laid stress on the great advantage of promoting 
in tho native community a K]jirit of self-reliance, in opposition to the habit of depending on Goveimment for the 
supply of local wants ; and it lu-cordingly declared that if Government should accept tho duty of placing elemen- 
tary education within reach of the geneml population, those persons or classes who reciuired more than this might, 
as a general rule, be left to exert themselves to procure it, with or without the assistance of Govemment. But in 
Hummarising the objects of the Despatch of ]8t54, it made no further rcfei'once to the withdrawal of Government 
fi'om any of its own institutions, or to their transfer to the manngement of local bodies. On the contrary, it stated, 
what had not before been stated so explicitly, that one of the objects of that Despatcli was the increase, where 
necessary, of the niinibcr of Govemment Colleges and »Schools, — a declaration which was repeated and enforced in 
the Despatch of the 2.Si-d Jannai’y, 1864. Moreover, while it has been often reiterated as a general prineiplo that 
Government should witlidraw, wherever possible, from the diwjct maintenance and nianagcnumt of institutions of 
the higher class, stress hns always been laid upon the need of caution in the ])ractical application of the ])rinciple. 
Thus, in the Despatch No. 6, of the Secretary of State, dated 14th May 1862, it is expressly said that in any such 
withdrawal ‘ attention must necessarily be given to local cii*cumKtanees,* and that ‘ Her Majc»sty*.s Gi)verameTit ai*o 
unwilling that a Government School should he given up in any i)la<*e where the inhabitants show a marked desire 
that it should be maintained, or where there is a manifest disinclination, on the part of tho people, to send their 
children to the private scliools of the neigliboiirhood.’ And again in Despatch No. 6 of tho Secretary of State, 
dated the 26th May 1870, in reply to a pi-oposal fiimi tho Government of India ‘ to mtuce tho Gf)vernnient expen- 
diture oil (/olleges in Bengal to an cipiality with the sum txital of the endowments and fees of the Colleges,’ the* 
fear is I'xprcssed lest the proposal would tend ‘ entindy to paiiilyso the action of high education in Bengal,* and 
that * a lai*gc and sudden reduction in the (rovomment gnint will tend to the diminution, rather than tho augmen* 
tatioii, of private liberality.* Thus, while tho time has always been lookeil forward to when, in the words of tlie 
Despatch of 1854, ‘many of the existing Government institutions, especially tlioso of tlie liigher order, may be 
safely closed or transferred to tho management of local bodies under the control of, and aided by, the State,* more 
recent Despatches have laid particular emphasis on the further statement, ‘ it is far from our wish to check the 
spread of odueation in the slightest degree by tho abandonment of a single school to probable decay.* ♦ 

“ The necessity of rerpiiring tho w'ealthier classes to contnbutu to the cost of thcii* cdncnti»>n, and thus to 
Limitation of State expendi- make Govemment schools more self-suppoi'ting than before, was sfmngly 
ture on Higher Education. insisted on in 1861 (Despatch No. 14, dateil 8th April, 1861 ^ in rcfei'cnee h> 
the levy of fees in high schools, when it was declared to be impossible, ev’^en if desirable, that the State should 
bear tlie whole expense of education in so densely populated a country as India. A similar view^ was expi'essed 
in 1864 (De.spatch No. Dl, dated 25th A])i*il, 1864), when it was laid down that-, in determining tho dLstr-ibiition 
of expenditure between different classes of education, the rcsoui*ees of the State should, us far as po.ssjhle, bo so 
a])plied as to asist those w’ho couhl n<»t be exj)ccti‘d to help themselves, and that the richer classes of tlie people 
should gradually bo induced to ])rovide for their own education, — for example, by the payment of substantial foes 
in liigher schools. At the sumo time the interests of tho upper classes and the importance of liigher scliools were 
in no way ignored or neglected ; and in 1863 (Despatch No. 12, dated 24th December, 1863), when it was declared 
to have been one great object of the Despatch of 18.54 to provide for tho extension to tho general population of 
those means of education wliich had theretofore been loo exclusively confined to tho upper classes, it was expressly 
added that while Her Majesty's Government desired that the means of obtaining an education calciilaicd to fit 
them for their higher ])nsition and I'csponsi bill ties should bo afforded to the upper classes rif society in India, they 
deemed it equally incumbent on them to take suitable measures for extending tho benefits of education to those 
classes who were incapable of obtaining any education worthy of the name, by their own unaided efforts. 

“ Tho grant-in-aid system was, thei'cfore, designed to bo an auxiliary to tho Government system, for the 
Ultimate objects of the Grant- further extension of higher education by the creation of aided schools ; and 
in-aid System. it w^as anticipated, not only that an exclusively Government system of ednea- 

tion would by this means he discontinued witli the development of a concurrent system of grants-in-aid, but that 
in course of time many of the existing Government institutions, especially of the higher order, might themselves 
be closed or transferred to local management. In short, the grant-in-aid system was intended to supplement, and 
in time partly to supersede, the Government system of higher education. It was, however, found to be unsuited, 
in its existing foim, to the supply of education for the masses. At tho same time the education of the masses 
was declared to be the primary object towards which the efforts of Govemment were to be directed, and to the 
promotion and encouragement of which State aid in some form or other was to be liberally devoted. Such a 


* Beport of tho Indian Bduoation Oommission (1888), pp. 866, 866. 
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declaration does not, of conrse, involve the State in the responsibility of providing all the funds required for mass 
education, under any method of aid that may be adopted.”* 

The Indian Education Commission after giving an account of the growth of private enterprise in education 
General financial result of ^ various provinces, recorded the following observations on the general 
private effort. financial result 

“ Perhaps nothing that has come to our notice in this historical review is more instructive than the varying 
extent to which the expenditure on education in the different provinces is supplied from public funds and from 
private sources, respectively. In public funds we include not only provincial grants derived from the whole tax- 
paying community, but also those local contributions which are paid from local rates or municipal revenues. In 
proportion as these local contributions are taken under the operation of law from local resources, they tend, as has 
been shown above, to diminish the means available for spontaneous effort. But as the application of local 
funds is mainly, and of municipal funds is partially, determined by departmental influence, we have throughout 
this Report treated both these funds as public. The comparison which we wish to institute will be evident from 
the following statement : — ” f 


Province. 

Expenditure on edu- 
cation from public 
funds in 1881-82. 

Expenditure on 
education from all 
sources in 1881-82. 

Percentage of 
column 2 to 
column 3. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Madras 

13,97,448 

29,94,707 

46-66 

Bombay 

17,71,860 

23,69,916 

74*76 

Bengal ... ... ... ... i 

22,97,917 

55,69,295 

41-33 

North-Western Provinces and Oudh ... ... 

15,06,882 

J8,55,572 

8120 

Punjab 

10,95,321 

14,42,556 

75-92 

Central Provinces 

5,16,517 

6,35,824 

81-23 

Assam 

1,94,203 

3,01,548 

64-40 

Coorg 

20,293 

22,737 

89-25 

Hyderabad Assignfed Districts ... 

3,23,441 

3,51,296 

92-07 


The conclusions of the Indian Education Commission on the subject of the growth of private enterprise in 
Summary of the views of education are thus summarized : — 
the Education Commission as “ Our review appears to bo sufficient to show that with free scope and 
to private efforts. cordial encouragement, private effort in education may everywhere produce 

beneficial and satisfactory results. In almost every Pi’ovince it has done enough, in point of both quantity and 
quality, to prove its vitality and its capacity for constantly increasing usefulness. Even where least successful, 
the plan of aiding private effort to establish institutions for secondary and even higher instruction has by no 
means proved a failure. Still private effort has hitherto had important disadvantages almost everywhere to 
contend against. The departmental system was, in most cases, first in the field ; and oven where private enterprise 
has been most freely encouraged, departmental institutions, which were often originally established at head- 
quarter stations or other large and populous centimes, have continued to occupy the most favourable ground 
and have left to private enterprise the task of cultivating a poorer soil. We do not overlook the obliga- 
tion imposed on the Department by the Despatch of 1854, of opening scliools and colleges of its own, 
whether as models or as the only means available, at first, of providing many localities with the facilities 
they required for advanced instruction ; and we are sensible of the great advantages which the people of India 
have derived from such departmental institutions. Still it is plain that private effort has not yet been elicited 

* Eeport of the Indian Education CommiBsion (1882), pp. 856, 857. t pp. 878, 379. 
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on such a scale as to take the position in the general scheme of edncation which was contemplated in the Despatch 
of 1854. Nor in the circumstances is this surprising. Depe«rtmental institutions have absorbed a large part 
of admittedly insufficient funds, so that means have not been available for developing private enterprise to 
the full. Such enterprise has probably been checked in many oases by the mainfest impossibility of its competing 
successfully with institutions backed by the resources of the State; and in some Provinces the steady development of 
the departmental system has undoubtedly fostered in the native community a disposition to rely more and more 
on Govemmant for the wliole provision of the means of advanced instruction. In sheu’t, experience has shown that 
private effort cannot attain the development or produce the results anticipated in the Despatch of 1854, unless the 
action of Govemment is such as to lead the community at large to feel that most departmental institutions are 
chiefly intended to supply a temporary want, and that the people must themselves more largely provide the 
means of advanced instruction. This is no argument for the hasty or premature redaction of the departmental 
system, but only foi* cautious yet steadily progressive action in tlio direction of its withdrawal, — a subject, 
however, which is so important and yot bo delicate that we pioposo to devote a section of the present chapter to 
its further consideration.”* , 


CHAPTER XXL 


Opinions of witnesses before 
the Commission. 


VIEWS OF THE INDIAN EDUCATION COMMISSION IN REGARD TO THE WITHDRAWAL OF 

THE STATE FROM HIGHER ENGLISH EDUCATION. 

The Indian Education Commission dealt with this important subject in a separate section of their report, and 

some passages from it may be quoted hero : They observe — 

Withdrawal of the State flrom u n u r u* i. r i uu 

higher education Perhaps none of the many sub 30 cts here discussed is encompassed with 

greater difficulty or has elicited more various shades of opinion, alike among 
the witnesses wo have examined and within the Commission itself, than that of the withdrawal of Government 
from the direct support and management of educational institutions, especially those of the higher older. The 
difficulty of the subject arises from the great number of opposing considerations, each of which must have 
proper weight allowed it and be duly balanced against others. Complete agreement is not to be expected in a 
matter where so many weighty arguments on opposite sides have to be taken into account. 

“ The points to which wc invited the attention of witnesses were mainly these : We asked them to explain 

the admitted fact that the policy of withdmwal indicated in the Despatch of 
1854, had as yet been hardly initiated. Wo asked them also their view as to 
the propriety of f mother and more decisive action in this direction. For the 
fact in question many reasons were assigned, the chief of which were the success and popularity of the Government 
institutions, wliich naturally made the Department anxious to retain them, and the difficulty of finding suitable 
agencies able and willing to accept the transfer, without detriment to education in the locality concerned. With 
regard to future action two strongly opposed lines of argument are followed. On tlie one liand, it was urged that 
the very success of the advanced institutions supported dii’cctly by the State is a reason for maintaining them ; 
that the people regard the maintenance of such institutions as an important part of the duty of the State as 
representing the community, which cannot justifiably bo neglected or shifted to other shoulders ; that the example 
of many civilised communities is in favour, of the management of advanced education by the State ; that this duty 
IS now earned out in India at a cost which boars an insignificant proportion to the whole expenditure upon education 
and still more insignificant when compared with the whole resources of the State; that as a rule there are no 
agencies to whom such institutions can be safely transferred ; tliat the order of withdrawal must be from below 
upward, and that, even admitting that the time is come or is approaching when Govemment may withdraw from 
secondary schools, the time for its withdrawal from colleges is still distant, or may never arrive ; that no resources 
but those of the State are adequate to procure a steady supply of men fit to teach in the highest institutions ; and 
that any withdrawal of the State from higher education would necessarily throw it into the hands of Missionary 
bodies, the chief advocates of a change which would cause distrust and apprehension in the great mass of the native 
community. On the other hand, it was urged that if ever education is to be adequate, it must be national in a wider 

* Report of the Indian Education Oommission (1882), pp 279, 280. 
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sense than is implied in mere State manag^ement, and must be managed in a gp?eat measure by the people themselves ; 
that the very sncoess of Government institutions is itself a bar and a discouragement to that local combination and 
self-reliance which it is the primary object of the grant-in-aid system to encourage ; that as a matter of coarse the 
people will not exert themselves to supply their educational wants so long as it is understood that Government is 
ready to undertake the task, that, therefore, the greatest stimulus which Goveniment can give to private effort is 
to put an end to arrangements which make it needless ; that there is some analogy between the action of Government 
in the matter of education and in the matter of trade, because though Government can do more than any one 
trader it cannot do so much as all, and yet it discourages all, for none can compete with Government ; that 
Government action thus represses free competition and creates a monopoly injurious to the public interest ; 
that the absence of bodies willing to manage higher institutions is rather the effect than the cause of the 
unwillingness of the Department to withdraw from the direct provision of the means of education ; that closing 
or transferring Government institutions of the higher order would not result in any diminution of the means of 
higher education, but would provide fresh funds for its extension in backward Districts, so that education would 
soon be far more widely diffused than at present ; and lastly, that if the policy of withdrawal be accepted, it can 
be readily guarded by provisions that will bar its application to any Missionary agency, and that this policy will, 
on the contrary, so devolope native effort as to make it in the long run vastly superior to all Missionary agencies 
combined. 

The question how far the withdrawal of the State from the direct provision of means for higher education 

would throw such education into the hands of Missionary bodies, held the 
Bearing of the policy of with- foremost place in all the evidence bearing on the topic of withdrawal, 
^awal on Missionary Eduoa- prominent officers of the Department and many native gentlemen argued 

strongly against any withdrawal, on the ground that it must practically 
hand over higher education to Missionaries. As a rule the missionary witnesses themselves, while generally 
advocating the policy of withdrawal, expressed quite the contrary opinion, stating that they neither expected 
nor desired that any power over education given up by the Department should pass into their hands. In a 
country with such varied needs as India, we should deprecate any measure which would throw excessive 
indueuce over higher education into the hands of any single agency, and particularly into the hands of an 
agency which, however benevolent and earnest, cannot on all points be in sympathy with the mass of the 
community. But the fear which some departmental officers and some native gentlemen in all provinces 
have expressed so strongly, appears to most of us to attach too little weight to the following considerations. No 
doubt if all Government Colleges and high schools were to be suddenly closed, few, except missionary bodies, and 
in all probability extremely few of them, would be strongly enough to step at once into the gap. But any suqh 
revolutionary measure would be wholly opposed to the cautious policy prescribed in all the Despatches. There is 
no reason why a wise and cautious policy of withdrawal on behalf of local managers should favour missionary 
more than other forms of private effort. It might, on the contrary, have the effect of encouraging and stimulat- 
ing native effort in its competition with missionary agency.” • 

“ At the same time wo think it well to put on record our unanimous opinion that withdrawal of direct depart- 
mental agency should not take place in favour of missionary bodies, and that 
Withdrawal in favour of departmental institutions of the higher order should not bo transferred to 
MiBBionaries to be avoided. missionary management. In expressing this view, we are merely re-echoing 

what is implied in the Resolution appointing the Commission ; since it is ‘ to bodies of native gentlemen 
who will undertake to manage them satisfactorily as aided institutions,* that Government in that Resolution 
expresses its willingness ‘ to hand over any of its own colleges or schools in suitable cases.* It is not impossible 
that the restriction thus imposed upon the policy of transfer or withdrawal, may be represented as opposed to 
strict neutrality, which should altogether set aside the question whether a school or a body of mat^agers inculcates 
any religious tenets or not. But it is so manifestly desirable to keep the whole of the futui^e developments of 
private effort in education free from difficulties connected with religion, that the course which wo advise seems 
to us to be agreeable to the spirit, if not to the letter, of the strictest doctrine of neutrality. 

“ In the point of view in which we are at present considering the question, missionary institutions hold an 

intermediate position between those managed by the department and those 
Position of Missionary en- j^^naged by the people for themselves. On the one hand, they are the 
terprise in education. outcome of private effort, but on the other they are not strictly local ; nor 

will encouragement to them directly foster those habits of self-reliance and combination for purposes of public 
utility which it is one of the objects of the grant-in-aid system to developo. Missionary institutions may serve 

• Beport of the Indian Education CommisBion (1882), pp. 461-458. 
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Iiimits of opposing views 
within the Commission. 


the great purpose of showing what private effort can accomplish, and thus of inducing other agencies to coma 
forward. They should be allowed to follow their own independent course under the general supervision of the 
State ; and so long as there are room and need for every variety of agency in the field of education, they should 
receive all the encouragement and aid that private effort can legitimately claim. But it must not be forgotten 
that the private effort which it is mainly intended to evoke is that of the people themselves. Natives of India must 
constitute the most important of all agencies if educational means are ever to bo co-extensive with educational 
wants. Other agencies may hold a prominent place for a time, and may always find some place in a system in 
which groat variety is on every gmund desirable. But the higher education of the country will not be on a 
basis that can be regarded as permanent or safe, nor will it receive the wide extension that is needed, until the 
larger part of it at all events is provided and managed by the people of the country for themselves. 

“With such wide diffei*ence8 — differences amounting to a complete conflict of opinion — among witnesses, it 

could not be expected that entii‘o agreement could be easily anived at in a body 
so largo and of such varied composition as the Commission. It is important, 
however, to indicate the limits within which the differences in our own views 
were all along confined. They arc in effect the limits indicated in the Despatch of 1854. That Despatch, as we 
have already pointed out, looks forward to the time wlicn ‘ many of the existing Government institutions, specially 
those of the higher order, may be safely closed or transfeiTed to the managcTncnt of local bodies under the control 
of, and aided by, the State.' This clearly implies that, though individual institutions might long require to be 
maintained directly by the State, tlic hope was entertained that a time would come when any general system of 
education eiitii’cly provided by Government should be no longer ncccssaiy — a result towards which some progress 
has been made in many Provinces. On the other hand, the samu Despatch lays down as clearly that the progress 
of edncafioii is not to be checked by the withdrawal which it directs to be kept in view, and that not a single school 
is to bo abandoned to probable decay. Subsequent Despatches, as wo have shown in Section 1 of the present 
Chapter, have specially emphasised and in some respects extended this limitation of ihe policy of w'itlidrawal. 
For instance, in paragraphs 45 and 46 of the Despatch of 1859, while it is remarked that the existing Government 
colleges are on the whole in a satisfactory state, and whore defects exist are to bo placed on a better footing, stress 
is laid on the substitution of private foi* Government agency in tlic management of secondary schools only — a 
substitution which it was hoped would ovcntually be universal. To all such limitations wo felt bound to give 
gi*eat weight, not less because they have been laid down by the highest authority than because wo regarded them 
ourselves as wise and right. The reasons in favour of action tending towards the withdrawal of the State from 
direct nianagenicut apj)cai'cd to us conclusive ; while the need of the greatest caution if withdrawal is not to be 
altogether premature, and therefore widely injurious, appeared equally indisputable. Our difficulty lay in co- 
ordinating the two classes of opjiosing consid orations so as to determine the proper path foi* preseiit action. It may 
be well to point out what aro the opposing considerations to which most importance should be attached in arriving 
at a decision on this matter.” * 

Tho Report of the Education Commission then proceeds to discuss the main considerations for and against 
Considerations for and policy of tho withdrawal of the State from higher education. The 
against the policy of with- main heads of the considerations in favour of withdrawal are stated to bo, 
drawal. (1) Saving to public funds; (2) Possibility of improvement in the results 

of private effort ; (3) Need of variety in the typo of education, and (4) Encouragement to religions instruc- 
tion. Tho main considerations opposed to the withdrawal were enumerated to be, (J) The danger of a false 
impression being made on tho public mind to the effect that Govomment no longer feels any interest in tho 
spread of liberal education; (2) Difficulty of muintaining Colleges of the highest type by native effort; (3) 
Influence of Government Institutions in keeping up the standard of education ; and (4) The state of popular feel- 
ing against the withdrawal of tho State from higher education. Having discussed these various considerations, the 
genernl conclusions at which the Commission arrived are thus expressed : — 

“ Our discussions brought out clearly the fact that, while aiixious to encourage any natural and unforced 

transfer of institutions fiom departmental to private management, we are not 
General conclusion as to tho as a body to adopt any foim of expression that may be construed 

policy of withdrawal. ^ demand for tho immediate or general withdrawal of the State from the 

provision of the means of high education. Wo are convinced that while transfer of management under the limi- 
tations stated is eminently desirable, it is only by slow and cautious steps that it can ever be really attained. We 
aro convinced that the wisest policy is to consider each case on its own merits, and whenever a body of native 


• Beport of tho Indian Ednoation Commiaaion (1882), pp. 468-t66. 
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Bocommendation as to with- 
drawal explained. 


gentlemen are willing to undertake the management of a College or secondary school, to hold ont to them eyeiy 
inducement and encouragement, provided there is a reasonable prospect that the cause of education will not suffer 
from the transfer of management. The Department should cordially welcome every offer of the kind, and should 
accept it if it can be accepted without real loss to the community ; but while encouraging all such offers, its attitude 
should be not that of withdrawing from a charge found to bo burdensome, and of transferring the burden to other 
shoulders, but of conferring a boon on those worthy of confidence and of inviting voluntary associations to co- 
operate with Government in the work and responsibilities of national education. We have certainly no desire to 
recommend any measures that will have the effect of checking the spread of continuous improvement of higher 
education. On the contrary, it is only in the confidence that the withdrawal of the Department from direct 
management may, in many instances, bo found to serve the best interests of education, by connecting local bodies 
more closely with those institutions, and by inducing and enabling them, in course of time, to raise and expend 
more money from pi'ivato sources for their maintenance and to establish other institutions of the same kind, that 
the following Recommendations are made. We therefore recommend, in the first place, that in order to evoke a^id 
stimulate local co-operation in the tra^mfer to private management of Government institutions for collegiate or secondary 
instruction^ aid at specially liberal rates be offered for a term of yearSy whenever necessary^ to any heal body willing to 
undertake the managenmit of any such institution wider adequate guarantees of permanence and efficiency, 

“ This RccommendatioTi, which is of course subject to certain exceptions to be hereafter stated, secured our 

unanimous approval and may be understood to show the extent to which we 
are agreed in desiring to see stops taken towards the substitution of private 
for departmental management. It implies that wo regard the form of manage- 
ment of any institution which the common good requires to bo kept up, as a matter subordinate to the efficiency 
of such management. But it implies also that when permanence and efficiency are adequately secui*ed, we regard 
an institution that is provided by the people for themselves as greatly preferable to one that is provided by official 
agency. We think it well that this preference should bo marked by special encouragement being held out to those 
who are willing to take over the management of institutions now in the hands of the Department. In some coses 
perha])s, when once it is understood that the Department and the State are cordially favourable to the tmnsfer 
being made, the oi*dinary riihss for gmuts-in-aid may supply all the encouragement that is needed. In other cases 
the ordinary rate of aid may come to be sufficient in course of time, us local resources become greater. But it is 
more difficult to maintain in full efficiency an institution that has long had State resources to support it than one 
which has been gradually developed in the hands of managers, on whom their circumstances have always enforc*ed 
economy. This difficulty should not bo allowed to bo a hindrance to the transfer. Even if the efficient main- 
tenance of the institution should require the bestowal for a term of years of a grant as large as the present net 
outlay of the State and even if there bo thus for a consideiable period no actual saving to public funds, the transfer 
should still be made on other grounds. 

“ Wo hope that the result of thus encouraging mthor than forcing the change desired by Government will 

bo that in due time and without the smallest permanent injury to high 
Expected result of withdrawal, departmental institutions will be mainly transferred to private 

management; that the function of the State will be largely confined to aid, supervision, and control ; and that high 
education will become more widely extended, moi-e varied in character, and more economical than it is at present. 
This end should be kept steadily in view, and tlie extent to which the Department is able to work towards it 
should be regaitlcd as an important element in judging of its success. But the attempt to reach this end prema- 
turely, that is, before at least the more thoughtful members of the native community are prepared cordially to 
approve it, would certainly do more to retard than to hasten its accomplishment.” * 

Ah giving effect to these views, the Commission made certain recommendations as to the general principles 
General principles as to which should regulate the transfer of colleges from the State to local private 
transfer of State Colleges to management. The recommendations are thus worded : — 
private management. *» Thai in dealing with the question of the withdrawal of Government 

from the management of existing colleges, these colleges be regarded as divided into three classes, viz ; — 

(1) Those from which it is premature for Government to consider the propriety of withdrawal, on the 

ground that they ato, and will long continue to be, the institutions on which the higher education of 
the country mainly depends. 

(2) Those that might be transferred with advantage, as a measure promising useful political results to 

bodies of native gentlemen, provided the new managers give satisfactory guarantees that tlie college 

* Report of the Indian Education Commiflaion (1882), pp. 404-466. 
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will be maintained: (i) pepmanentlj^ <ii) inrfall i^ienoy, (iii) in each a way as to make it adequate 
for all the wants of the locality. 

.(3) ’Those which have been shown to be uneaocessful or of which the cx>st is out of proportion to the 
utility, and from which -Government might advantageously withdraw even with less stringent 
guarantees for permanent efficiency. Such colleges should be closed if, after due notice, no local 
body be formed to carry them on with such a grant-in-aid as the rules provide.”* 

While making these recommendations, the Education Commission took care to make the following important 

Views of the Commission ss 

to its recommendations re- “ The maintenance of the chief Government colleges appeared to a large 
garding transfer of Colleges to majority of us to be still indispensable. We do not think that a body of native 
private management. managers is likely to arise for a considerable time, to whom such colleges can 

be entrusted without danger to their efficiency, and danger accordingly of lasting injury to the higher education of 
the whole Province. Private management, like all other agencies, must be trained by long and fairly successful 
discharge of lower duties, before it can be wisely entrusted with duties that are higher and more difficult. It is true 
that we have recommended that liberal aid be ollercd to any local body willing to undertake the management of 
any Government College, under adequate guarantees of permanence and efficiency ; but in the case of the leading 
Government Colleges of the different Pravinces, it is open to question whether any body of native gentlemen can 
furnish at present such guarantees as should be held sufficient. There is, however, another class of depaHmental 
colleges in some Provinces, which it is by no means improbable that local effort may adequately provide for, and which 
it is highly desirable to transfer to local management whenever this can be done without injury to education. In 
such cases our general Recommendation will at once apply, and any reasonable amount of aid should bo offered that 
may be found necessary to induce native gentlemen to undertake the maintenance of such colleges as wo are now 
considering. There is still a third class of colleges in the Pi*ovinces of Madras and Bengal. In some cases that 
come under this third class, the Department, when it established its college, seems to have lost sight of tho princi- 
ple that Government Institutions are not to be set up in places where aided local effort can supply all real educa- 
tional wants. In other cases, circumstances have so changed since the college was established, that its continuance 
has ceased to have any other than a purely local importance. If private bodies are ready to undertake the 
management of any college included in this third class, aid should be offered at the rate that may be fixed for 
colleges generally in tho grant-in-aid rules, after they have undergone the revision that has already been recom- 
mended. If such aid does not induce any local body to maintain any college belonging to this class, it may be 
held as sufficient proof that the college may be safely closod.”t 

With these principles in view, the Commission proceeded to make certain specific recommendations in 
Expectations of the Commis- to some colleges in Madras, Bombay, and Bengal, and concluded 

Bion as to transfer of Colleges their observations on the general subject of withdrawal of the State from 
to bodies of native gentlemen, higher education in the following words : — 

“Wo venture to hope that the line of action we have marked out in the above Recommendations will result, 
not all at once yet with no longer interval than is always required for changes fruitful of large results, in public 
sentiment, taking a direction which wijl lead to the gradual, and by and by to the rapid, transfer to bodies of native 
gentlemen of the institutions now maintained by Government. On condition that the transfer be thus effected 
with the approval and active coroperation of those who have the welfare of their country moat at heart, we are con- 
vinced that the withdrawal, in large measure, of departmental management, though not of departmental supervision, 
will result in a wide extension of collegiate and secondary edneation, in placing it on a firm and satisfactory basis, 
and in making it more varied in character, and therefore more adapted to all the wants of the commnnity.^’J 

These recommendations of the Commission were considered by tho Government of India in a Resolution, 
Beoommendations of tho -lAi dated 23rd October, 1884, in which the proposals of the Commission, 
Commission as to high eduoa- so far as they concern advanced education, were summarized (in paragraph 30) 
tion summarized. jp following words : — 

“ That for all kinds of such education private effort should in future be increasingly and mainly relied on, 
and that every form of private effort should be systematically encouraged in such ways as these : — 

(a) By clearly showing that, whilst existing State institutions of the higher order should be maintained in 
complete efficiency, wherever they are necessary, tho improvement and extension of institutions 
under private managers will bo the principal care of the Department. 

* Report of the Indian Edneation Commiesion (1882;, p. 468 also p. 478. 
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(h) Bjr leaving private managers free to develop their institntiotis in any way consistent with eflBiciency, 
and the protection of neighbouring institutions from unfair competition. 

(c) By insisting on all institutions, maintained from public funds and under official management, refraining 

from undue competition with corresponding aided schools, by such means as charging lower 
fees, 

(d) By liberal rates of aid, so long as aid is needed. 

(e) By co-operation in the gradual raising of fees, so that less and less aid may be required ; and 

(/) By favouring the transfer to bodies of native gentlemen of all advanced institutions maintained 
from public funds, which can be so transferred without injury to education generally.** 

Such being the summary of the recommendations of the Commission, the Government of India, in the 
Deoision of Government as abovementioned Besolution, recorded the following passage, which is important 
to policy of withdrawal from as indicating the final decision of Government in regard to the policy of the 
high eduoatiou. withdrawal of the State from advanced education : — 

“ The Government of India accepts the cautious and well-considered proposals of the Commission on the 
subject of the gradual withdrawal of Government from the charge of institutions of a high order, and especially 
from colleges. These recommendations are quite in accordance with the policy of Government, as explained in 
paragraph 10 of the Resolution appointing the Commission. • • * ♦ * * It is left to the Local Govern- 

ments to give effect to the recommendations on this subject, gradually, and as local circumstances permit. It is, 
as has been repeatedly declared, in no degree the wish of the Government of India to discourage high education 
in any way whatever. On the contrary it believes it to be one of its most important duties to spread and foster 
it. What it specially, however, desires, is to secure assistance to the limited funds of the State by calling forth 
every available private agency in connection with every branch of public instruction. It is in connection with 
high education, and in view of the direct pecuniary advantages which it holds out to those who follow it, that 
the Government thinks it can moat properly insist on the fullest development of the principle of self-help.** 


CHAPTER XXIL 


MORAL TRAINING AND RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN COLLEGES.— VIEWS OF THE INDIAN 
EDUCATION COMMISSION.— MR. KASHINATH TRIMBUK TBLANG’S DISSENTIENT 
MINUTE.— VIEWS OF THE LOCAL GOVERNMENTS AND THE DECISION OF 
THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA UPON THE SUBJECT. 


Moral training in Colleges. 


Besides dealing with statistics and numerous details connected with Collegiate Education, the Education 
Views of the Commission as Commission also considered some important matters of principle relating to 
to moral and religious instruo- the nature of the education itself. Among these subjects their views as to 
tion. moral training and religious teaching in colleges deserve special attention, as 

relating to points of permanent interest to the well-wishers of High English Education in India. The views of the 
Commission may be quoted in their own words : — 

“ The subject of moral training in colleges is replete with difficulties — difficulties, however, that are mainly 

practical. For there is no difference of opinion as to moral training being as 
necessary as intellectual or physical training, and no dissent from the principle 
tliat a system in which moral training was wholly neglected would bo unwoi*thy of the name of education. Nor, 
again, is there any difference of opinion as to the moral value of the love of law and order, of the respect for superiors, 
of the obedience, regularity, and attention to duty which every well-conducted college is calculated to promote. 
All these have, by the nearly universal consent of the witnesses, done a great deal to elevate the moral tone and 
ifuprove the daily practice of the great bulk of those who have been trained in the colleges of India. The 
degree in which different colleges have exerted a moral influence of this kind is probably as various as the degree 
of success that has attended the intellectual training given in them, and has doubtless been different in all 
colleges at different times, depending as it does so largely on the character and personal influence of the Principal 
and Professors^ who may form the staff at any given period. So far, all the witnesses, and probably all intelligent 
men, are substantially agreed. Difficulties being when the question is raised whether good can be done by distinct 
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moral teaching, over and above the moral supervision which all admit to be good and useful, and which all desire 
to see made more thorough than it is at present. In colleges supported by Missionary Societies, in the Anglo- 
Muhammadan College, Aligarh, and in at least one other college under native management, the attempt has been 
made to give such moral teaching on the basis of religion. In Gh)vemment Colleges there has been no attempt at 
direct moral teaching. In them entire reliance has, as a rule, been placed on such moral supervision as can be exert- 
ed during college hours, and on such opportunities for indirect moral lessons as are afforded by the study of the 
ordinary test-books and by tlio occurrences of ordinary academic life. Religious education, and the possibility of 
connecting it with Government Colleges, wo shall consider separately. The present point is the possibility or 
wisdom of introducing distinct moral teaching in places where there is no religious instruction. The question that 
was put to bring out the views of our witnesses on the point stood thus : — ‘ Does definite instruction in duty and 
the principles of moral conduct occupy any place in the Course of Government Colleges and Schools ? — Have you 
any suggestions to make on this subject ? — None of the witnesses raised any objection in principle to such instruc- 
tion being given. A considerable number held that there is no need for such instruction, and two of these, the 
Principals of Government Colleges in Bombay and Madras, held that no good result can flow from devoting a distinct 
port ion of time to the teaching of duty and the principles of moral conduct. Some also held that the practical 
dilficultics in the way of introducing moral instiuiction into Government Colleges, are so great, that it is expedient 
to leave matters as they are. The great majority, however, of the witnesses that dealt with the question at all, 
expressed a strong desire that definite moral instruction should form part of the College Course. If we may judge 
by the utterances of the witnesses, there is in the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab a deep-seated and 
widespread feeling that discipline and moral supervision require to be supplemented by definite instruction in the 
princij)les of morality. The feeling seems not to be so strong in the provinces where Western education has been 
longer and more firmly established, but some of the witnesses in every Province, and some of every class. Native 
and European equally, have asserted that there is urgent need that the principles of morality should be definitely 
expounded. A review of the evidence seems to show that moral instruction may be introduced into the Course 
of Government Colleges, without objection anywhere, and in some Provinces with strong popular approval. Those 
who wish definite moral instruction to be introduced, generally advocate the teaching of some moral text-book. No 
one however, has pointed to any text-book that he is prepared to recommend for immediate introduction. One 
witness has indicated a difficulty that requires considenit^on, viz,^ that if morality be introduced as a definite sub- 
ject of study, a demand will certainly arise for testing proficiency in it by means of examinations, and that while, 
on the one hand, acquaintance with theories of morality implies no moral improvement, on the other, examinations 
can never test actual growth in practical morality. The difficulty thus suggested is that students will not pay 
serious attention to the moral instruction given them unless it is made to tell in their favour at University or 
other public examinations. It is certainly undesirable to attempt to gauge morality by means of the University, 
but it seems too unfavourable an estimate of Indian students to hold that they care for nothing beyond passing or 
standing well at examinations ; or even if such a state of feeling be too prevalent at present, it seems premature to 
argue that no better state of feeling can be induced. 

“ Government having deliberately adopted the policy of religious neutrality, there is no religious teaching in 
Religious Teaching in col- the colleges managed by the Department of Education. The Grant-in-aid 
leges. System is based upon the same policy, and it might, therefore, seem that the 

subject of religious teaching in aided colleges lias no place in the Report of this Commission. Nor would it if tlio 
question had not been liaised by some of the witnesses, whether another policy than the present be not equally con- 
sistent with the religious neutrality of Government Colleges, the policy, namely, not of excluding all religions, but 
of giving equal facility for instruction in them all. This has been advocated by several native witnesses, especially 
in the Punjab. The argument adduced in favour of such a policy seems generally to be, that the minds of students 
arc so filled with their seculai studies, that religion drops out of view and ceases to influence them, and that home 
influence has been found in practice too weak to counteract the anti-religious or rather non-religious, influence 
which exclusive attention to the subjects studied at college is exerting ; This is expressed, as follows, by one who 
pleads strongly for a change in this respect. ‘ Children are sent to school as soon as they are able to talk and 
move about freely, and they spend a number of years in school, until, in fact, they are passed out as full-blown 

B. A.’s, or some such thing Their whole time and attention being devoted to school-books, they fall 

very little under what is called the home influence The unfavourable impressions which the children 

receive in the school, for a series of years, at the early part of their ago, sit deep in their hearts and exert a very 
demoralising influence upon them in after-life, to the prejudice of themselves and of those who come in their 
way. Will Government tolerate such a state of things P Will it still persist in a policy which excludes religion 
from the State education, but encourages something which is anti-religious, though in the most indirect manner P ’ 
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The remedy proposed is that Government should employ teachers of all prevalent forms of religion to give 
instruction in its colleges, or should, at least, give such teachers admission to its colleges if their services are 
provided by outside bodies. We are unable to recommend the adoption of any plan of this kind. However 
praiseworthy the feelings tliat underlie sucli a praposal, we are satisfied that no such scheme can bo reduced to 
practice in the pi*esent state of Indian Society. The system of grants-in-aid was in part designed to meet the 
difliculty complained of, and those who regret tho absence of religions teaching from Government Colleges nixs at 
liberty to set up colleges, giving full recognition to the religious principles they prefer. In doing this, they should 
be most libemlly helped, and it may bo worth while to point out that tho successful establisliracnt of a college 
in which any form of rcligicm is inculcated, would not lose its effect even though the Government Colh^go in whicli 
religion is not taught should continue to be maintained besido it. Students cannot bo kept apart, and cannot but 
affect one another. Any influence, whether good or bad, that is felt among tho students in one college spreads 
rapidly to those of another that is near it. Thus, those who regard any particular form of religious teaching as a 
good thing, may be sure that by establishing a college in which such teaching is imparted, they are influencing 
not only tho students their own college may attract, but tho students in Goveimment Colleges as well.”* 

In anotlier pni*t of tlioir Beport the Education Commission have made fhe following ubsei’vations in regard 

to the possibilities of giving encouiagement to religious instruction : — 

Again, there is tho important question of securing a religious element 
in Higher Education, or at all events of tlioro being no piacfical hindrance 
to the presence of such an element when the j)eople of the country wish for if. The evidence wo have 
taken shows that in sonic Provinces there is a deeply-seated and widely-spread desire that euliiire and religion 
should not bo divorced, and that this desire is shared bj” some representatives of native thought in every 
Pi*ovinee. In Oovonimcnt Institutions this desire cannot be gratified. Tho deedared neutrality of the State 
forbids its connecting the iiistitul ions directly maintained by it wifh any one form of faith; and the other 
alternative of giving equal facilities in such institutions for the inculcation of all forms of faith involves 
practical difUcultics wliicli we Ixdicvc to be insuperable. In Chapter VI. we liavo shown that wc are not insensible 
to tho high value of fhe moral discijiline and example which Government Institutions are ablo to afford ; but we 
have also shown that we regaril something beyond tliis as desirable for tho formation of cliai'acfer and tho 
awakening of thought. To encouiiigo the establishment of instil utions of widely different types, in which may 
bo inculcated such forms of faith as various sectiouR of the community may accept, whether side by sido with, 
or ill succession to, Govei'iimeiit Institutions, is ono mode in which this difliculty can bo pmctically solved, though 
it is a mode not free from objections and oven dangers of its own. It is clear that whatever ntber efforts in 
tin’s direction may bo made, sucli encouragement would bo afforded in a high degj*co by ilio ivithdrawal of 
Government Institutions, wlicn the people professed their desiiH) and manifested their ability to estahlish an 
institution in which r(‘ligious instruction could be given. It is true tliat a Govcnimeut oi* other secular 

institution meets, however incompletely, tho educational w.ants of all religious sects in any locality, and thus 
I'cnders it ensier for them to combine for educational purposes ; while a denominational college runs some i*isk of 
confining its benefits to a particular section of the community, and thus, of deepening the lines of difference already 
existing. Still this is a solution of the difliculty suggested by the Despatch of 1854, which cxpi'esses the hope 
that * Institutions conducted by all denominations of Chn'stians, Hindus, Mahonieduiis, Parsis, Sikhs, Buddhists, 
Jains, or any other religioiis persuasions, may bcafiiliatod to the Univensitics, if they are found to afford the requisite 
course of study, and can be depended upon for tlie ceidifieatos of conduct which will bo required.’ Apart from 
tho strictly moral or religious aspect of this question, we may point out that the existence of institutions of the 
various classes thus referred to, will contribute to the intellectual development of the Indian Community, by arousing 
enquiry on the highest themes of human thought, and thus helping to meet what is probably the greattist 
danger of all liigher education in India at present — the too exclusivo attention to tho mere passing of examin- 
ations and to tho personal advantages to be derived therefrom. 

Holding such views as to religious instruction, tlie Commission, in paragraph 338 made, intfr alia, the 

following recommendations upon the subject of moral teaching : — 
Beoommendation as to a “(8). TIuit an atianipt he mude to prepare a moral iejrt-hook, honed upon tike 

fumlametital principles of natural religion^ such as may he taught in all Govern- 
ment and non-Oovemment Colleges. 

“(9). That the Principal (yr one of the Frofessors^ in each Government and Aided College^ deliver to each of the 
OoUege Classes^ in every Seeeion, a series of lectures on the duties of a man and a citizen'' X 


Text-Book for moral instruo- 
tion. 


* Report of the Indian Sdaoation OommiBsion (1882) ) pp. 294r-296. 
15 


t Ib., pp. 459, 480. 


t Ib , p. 812. 
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These recommendations evoked a strong and able dissent from one of the most distinguished native members 
Mr Telang’a dissentient Ml- Commission, the late Mr. Kashinath Trimbuk Telang, G.I.E., whose 

nute against the preparation untimely death has recently deprived the Bombay High Court of one of the 
of a Moral Text-Book and ablest Native Judges. His views represent the opinions of the more advanced 
leotures. typo of Indian educationists, and in view of the importance of the subject to 

which they relate and the ability with which they are expounded they may be quoted in extemn : — 

“ I next pi-ocecd to consider two Recommendations which deal with a point, certainly one of the most impoitant 
in connection with education. I allude to the Recommendation regarding moml education in colleges. In stating 
the opinions which I have formed on this point, I know I run a certain Hsk of misinterpretation. But I am bound 
to say that, after the best consideration which I have been able to give to the Recommendations made by the Com- 
mission, and the arguments adduced in support of them, I am still strongly of opinion that the proposed measures 
will be impotent for good and may I'csult in mischief. I will first take up the latter of the two Recommendations 
referred t(j. That prescribes that a scries of lectures on the duties of a man and a citizen should be delivered in 
each college in each Session. Now, first, what is the object of this new departure — for it is a now departure — in 
our system of academical instruction ? Many of those who recommend this new depai’ture, admit that there is nothing 
in the character of the students of our State Colleges, taken as a class, which can ho used in support of this recom- 
mendation. Others, however, of tho same mode of thinking, have distinctly said that the clTects of education in our 
State Colleges on tho morals * of tho students has certainly been mischievous, not to say disastrous. One gentleman, 
who has been particularly active in what I cannot help charactersing as the misguided and mischievous 
agitation which preceded tho appointment of the Commission, has held up to tho gaze of the British public 
a picture of the effects of State education in India (See Mr. Johnstone’s ‘ Our Educational Policy in India,* 
pages XV, 8, 10, 26), which, if it is a faithful one, would certainly justify some new departure in the direction 
indicated. But is it a faithful picture ? On that we have a statement submitted to the Coniiiiission by five 
gentlemen of the same party as tho author of tho pamphlet above alluded to. These gentlemen niuhsrtakc to say 
that ‘ tho rtjsult of Oovornment so-ealled neutrality, has been, by common dccidctlly injurious from a moral 

and religious point of view.’ What these gentlemen mean by * common consent ’ it is not very ejisy to understand. 
Tho evidence bofoi*o tho Commission (whicli is summarised in tho Repoj’t, Chapter VI), is absolutely overwhelm- 
ing in favour of tho i*over8o of that which these gentlemen doset^ibe as admitted by ‘ common consent.’ And I owe 
it to the system under which I, myself, and many of my friends have been nurtured, to put it solemnly on record 
that, in my judgment, tho charges made against that system are wholly and absolutely unsustainable ; and are tho 
results of imperfect or prejudiced observation, and hasty generalisation put into words by random, and often reck- 
less, rhetoric. I do not deny that there may bo individuals among men of the class to which I liave the honour to 
belong, who have strayed away, more or less widely, from tho path of honour and virtue. But if that fact affords 
sufficient ground for a condemnation of our system, what system, I would ask, is there under tho sun which will 
not have to bo similarly condemned ? A considerable portion of tho sensational talk that is going about on this 
subject is, I feel pei'suaded, due to a misapplication of that unhappy phrase — ‘ Educated Native.’ Thai misappli- 
cation is referi*cd to upon another point in the RepoH (see Chapter VI 11), but it is necessary to enter a caveat with 
regard to it in this connection also. On tho one hand, it is confined, and of course (luiio eri*oneously, to those who 
have accpiircd some knowledge of the English language ; and uu tho other, it is extended, eciually eiTonoously, to 
those who, like Macaulay’s Frenchman, have just learnt enough English to read Addison with a dictionary. The 
latter error is the one which must be specially guarded against in discussions like the present. 

“ But it may bo said that the now departure, if not justified by the injurious effects of tho system hitherto in 
Lectures on the duties of a vogue, may still be justified in the ground that it is calculated to strengthen 
man ineffloaoious for Moral the beneficial effects of that system. And hero I am prepared to join issue with 
Training. those who maintian that it will have any such opemtion. 1 cordially accept the 

dictum of Mr. Matthew Arnold, that ‘ conduct is throe-fourths of life, and a man who works for conduct works for 
more than a man who works for intelligence.’ And, therefore, I should be quite willing to join, as indeed I have 
joined, in any Recommendation encouraging such ‘ work for conduct ’ (sec tho Bombay Provincial Report, page 148 ). 
But I cannot perceive that ‘ Lectures on the duties of a Man and a Citizen * at a College, constitute such ‘ work * at 
all. In a primary school, lessons on the duties of a man would probably bo useful ; in a secondary school they 
would probably be innocuous ; but in a collegiate institution they would pi*obably be neither nscful nor 
innocuous. At the earliest stage of a student’s life, ignorance of what is right is probably an important force, 
and then to correct that ignorance, moral lessons are a perfectly appropriate agency ; although, even here, I 

• Bishop MeiiHn*B statement (page S) pronounoes an unfavourable judgment on our Bjetem. His language ie onrionely like that 
Bled againet the Univenitjr of Parie in daje gone by. Of* BehocHs o/nd Univ§r$it%§§ on the Oonttnent, By Hr. M. Arnold ; p. 2B, 
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should be inclined to rely more upon * * * § lessons * like Miss Edgeworth’s, * for instance, than on those like the extracts 
from ‘ The whole Duty of Man,’ by D. A. Eisdale, which were published in Bombay at the American Mission 
Press, in 1841. When the student has advanced to a secondary school, much of the ignorance above referred 
to has presumably given place to knowledge. But still, the habit of analysis and cnticism is in a very rudi- 
mentary condition, and such lessons will, in all probability, do little harm. But if collegiate education is to 
subserve one of its most important purposes, and is to cultivate the intelligence so as to enable it to weigh 
arguments and form independent judgments, then these moral lessons present an entirely different aspect. At 
that stage, it is almost entirely unnecessary to instruct the intelligence, while it is of great use to discipline the 
will and to cultivate the feelings. The proposed lectures will, I fear, have little or no effect in this latter direc- 
tion ; while, in some individual cases, their effect in the former direction, being meant to operate not on the intellect 
but on conduct, may be the reverse of that which is desired, something like that on the Cambridge scholar, about 
whom I read many years ago, whose first doubts about the divine character of Christianity were said to have been 
roused by a study of ‘ Paloy’s Evidences.* That senso of moral responsibility in man which impressed Kant with 
the same awe as the starry heavens, can receive no strengthoning from lectures on the duties of a man, any more 
than the awe which the starry heavens inspire can be produced by lectures on the rings of Saturn or the phases of 
the moon. Such strengthoning must come from the emotions and the will being worked upon by the histories 
of great movements, tho lives of great men, and the songs of groat poets. It must come from the training of the 
will and the emotions by the actual details of academic life, by tho elevating contact with good professors and 
fellow-students, by tho constant engagement of the attention on tho ennobling pursuits of literature, science, 
and philosophy; by the necessity, so often felt, ‘to scorn delights and live laborious days; ’ and, even in our very 
modem State Colleges of this country, though on a very liumble scale, by ‘that mass of continuous traditions, 
always powerful and generally noble,’ of which Mr. Gladstone J s2)oke so eloquently in his inaugural address to 
the University of Edinburgh, 

“ That is the only course of moral education in which I have any faith. That is the course which alone, in 
my opinion, can be efficacious. Lectures on the duties of a man can at the best, only lead to the ‘ cold decrees of 
the brain.’ They have little or no efficacy in cooling down tho ‘hot temper, which leaps over ’ those decrees. 
Tliese views might bo easily supported by a mass of authority, but I will only refer here to that of one who is at 
once a writer on Moral Philosophy, a University Professor of tho same subject, and a Chairman of a School 
Board in Scotland. I allude to Professor Calderwood, who has said in his recent work on Teacliing : its Ends and 
Means that ‘ moral training is gained, not so much by formal inculcation of duty, as by practice in well-doing 
throughout the common engagements of life’ (page 73 ; and see also pages 25, 83, J23, &c.). 

“ So far I have dealt only with the first part of the Recommendation. Tlio second part, dealing with the 

duties of a citizen, appears to me to stand on a somewhat different footing. 

oitizen^advisablo sooms to be intended to point ratber to wbat may bo called political, as 

distinguished from social, morality. Lectures on this subject may be of use, 
as the subject is one on which there is some real ignorance, which may be dispelled by lectures addressed to the 
intellect. But I must own that I am afraid of the practical operation of this part of tho Recommendation. In 
ordinary times, it may not be very material one way or tho other, though even in ordinary times, one can conceive 
the inconvenient results which may flow from it. But in times of excitement, such as those through which we have 
scarcely yet emerged, I much fear that the result will bo to drag tho serene dignity of the academy into the heat 
and dust of platform warfare. If tho Professor’s lectures tend to teach tho pupils the duty of submission to the 
views of Government, without a murmur of dissatisfaction, there is sure to come up a set of Liberal Irroconcileablos, 
who will complain that Government is endeavouring to enslave tho intellect of tho nation. If the Professor’s 
lectures are supposed to lead in tho opposite direction, there will be some Tory Irreconcileables ready to spring 
up and say, even more loudly and quite as erroneously as they are saying it now, that the colleges sui)ported 

from State revenues are hot-beds of sedition. § This is almost certain to occur in times of excitement. It may not 

unlikely occur in quiet times also. And with this risk, I confess, it seems to me that the advantages of such 
lectures will have been dearly purchased. If it is argued that the Professors in our colleges are not now prevented 
from doing that which may afford a target for similar denunciation, my reply is that tho Professors may well 


* Notwithstanding Dr. Whately’s protest, in a note in his edition of Bacon’s Essays . 

f Cf. Matthew Arnold in Nineteenth Century (November; 1882), p. 714, 

X See Gleanings of Past TearSy Vol. VII, p. 18. 

§ Cf. Gladstone's Gleaningsy Vol. VII, p. 13 ; and tho evidence of Sir William Wedderbum and Mr. Wordsworth, and the Honour- 
able Amir Ali. Mr. Johnstone, in the pamphlet above referred to, attacks us on this ground also, but his frame of mind may be judged 
of by his unhappy reference to the necessity of the Vernacular Press Act — a point on which one need not now waste a single syllable. 
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do what they deem proper in their private capacity as citizens. Bat it becomes a very different thing when they 
deliver lectures at college, in their capacity as Professors appointed by the State for the express purpose. The 
position on that point is exactly analogous to the position on the point of religious instruction, under the Despatch 
of 1859, Sections 59-61. 

1 now come to the other Recommendation. The whole theory of moral education here adopted is one which 

1 consider erroneous in principle, and likely to be bad in practical operation* * * § 
as tending to withdraw attention from the necessity of making, not one or two 
hours of academic life, but the whole of it, a period of moral education. Holding 
that view, it follows, of course, that 1 cannot accept the suggestion about the Moral Text-book. But further objections 
to that suggestion are stated in the Bombay Provincial Report, to which 1 still adhere. 1 will only add that the view 
there enunciated receives support from the history of a similar experiment tried many years ago in Ireland. Ko less 
a peraon than Archbishop Whately cndeavoui‘e<l to do for the elements of Christianity what Bishop Meurin proposes, 
and the Commission recommends, should be done for the elements of morality based on Natural Religion. With what 
rosult ? The text-book was written, approved, sanctioned for use, and used, in the Irish schools, both Protestant and 
Roman Catholic. Then the tide turned, and the book had to bo abandoned, and Archbishop Whately himself, tlie Lord 
Justice Christian, and Mr. Baron Groene resigned their seats on the School Board, upon the ground that what was done 
was a breach of faith with the people.* It is not necessary to enquire which, if either, of the parties to the contest 
was in the wrong. Thu lesson to bo derived from the occuiTenco is et^ually clear and e(|ually entitled to ‘ give 
us pause ’ in the coui'se on which we are recommended to enter, whether the fault in that particular matter lay 
witli tlie Piotcstants or the Roman Catholics; with Aix^hbishop Whately or with Archbisliop JSilaiTay, or his 
successor. 

“ I will only add one word hero, with respect to the question of religious instruction which was I’aised beforo 

the Commission. I deeply sympathise with the demand of some witnesses, 
whose evidence has come beforo us, that provision should bo made in oui* 
educational system for that religious instruction, without which, as Lord 
Rijiou declared before the University of Calcutta, all education is imperfect. I syrapaibiso with this demand, 
but do not see my way to suggest any feasible moans of satisfying it. There are only two possible modus, which 
can be adopted in justice and faiimcss, of practically imparting roligious instruction. Jilither you must teach the 
principles coniuiou to all religions, under the name of Natural Religion, or you must teach the principles of each 
religious creed to the students whose parents adopt that creed. The dilhculties of those alternatives have been 
indicated by no less un authority than Mr. Cobden (jn*e his speeches, page 588, et seq.) Those diilicultics are 
certainly not less gimt in this couniiy than in England. They appear to me to be so great that we must 
be content to ‘ take refuge,* as it has been oxprossed, ‘in the remote haven of refuge for the educationists — tlie 
secular system.’ But 1 would also point out to all those who ask for this religious education, that the cultivation 
of those feelings of human naturo to which i*eligion appeals is not oven now entirely neglected, and that the further 
direction to be given to those feelings, according to tlie priuciplus of each religious croed, ought to bo underiakeii, 
as it is best carried out, not by a Government like tbe Bi*itish Indian Government, f but by the Professors of the 
sevcial creeds. ‘ Under the legislation of 1806,’ says Mr. Matthew Arnold X * It was not permitted to public 
schools to bo denominational. The law required that the instruction in them should be such lis to train its reci- 
pients for the exercise of all social and Cliristiaii virtues, but no dogmatic religious instruction was to be given by 
tlio teacher, or was to be given in the school. Measures woro to bo taken, however, said the law, that the scholar 
should not go without the dogmatic teaching of the communion to which lie belonged. Accoi'dingly, the lilinister of 
the Homo Department exhorted by circular the Ministers of the difEeront communions to co-operate with the 
Government in candying the new law into execution, by taking upon themselves the religions instruction of tlio 
school children belonging to their persuasion. The religious authorities ]*op1iod favourobly to this appeal, and 
nowhere, perhaps, has the instruction of the people been mure eminently roligious than in Holland, while the public 
schools have, by law, remained uuHcctarian.’§ Tliat seems to me to indicate, though only in a gcuoitil way, the 
true procedure to be followed in this matter by those who ai'e dissatisliod with the religious i*osults of our educa- 
tional system. Some agencies of this sort, more or less organised, more or less powerful, are at present working. 
Whether a more complete organisation will bring out results more satisfactory to those who ai'e now asking for a 


* Life of Dr. Whately. By Miss Whately, Vol. II, p. 264. 

t Of. Oladstone*8 Oleanings, Vol. VII, p. 109. 

t Keport of the Bduoation CommiBsion (1861), Vol. IV, page 180; and eee page 161. 
(860 page 144) in Holland. 

§ Of. the quotation from Sir B. Peel, in the evidence of Mr. Wordsworth. 


Still the schools were called ' Godless * 
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cliange, is a matter upon which I own I am somewhat sceptical. And some of the grounds of my scepticism have 
been already indicated in what 1 have said above, on the kindred question of moral education. But at all events, on 
this I am quite clear, that our institutions for secular instruction should not be embaiTassed by any meddling with 
religious instruction ; for such meddling, among other mischiefs, will yield results which, on the religious side will 
satisfy nobody, and on the secular side will be distinctly retiograde. *”t 

The proposals of the Indian Education Commission, in regard to the introduction of a Moral Text-book in 
Views of the Iiooal Govern- Colleges, mot with very scanty support from the Local Governments. In 
ments as to introduction of a Madras, “ no belief is reposed in the virtues of a suitable Moral Text-book, 
Moral Text-book. based upon the fundamental principles of Natural Religion, even were its pre- 

paration possible. Nor is any credit given to the efficacy of lectures on the duties of a man and a citizen. The 
proposal, would necessitate a scrutiny of the Professor’s social and political views, to which this Government is in 
the strongest manner opposed.” His Excellency the Governor of Bombay was not prepared to say that the pro- 
posal was impracticable, but thought it no easy matter to arrange a text-book which would bo generally acceptable, 
or which could bo pressed on both Government and non-Government Colleges. The liieutenant-Govemor of the 
North-Western Provinces was unable to support the project. He thought it no part of the functions of a Govern- 
ment in India to draw up a code of morality, and issue it officially for the instruction of students, since those could 
hardly be charged with ignorance of the commonly accepted code of civilised communities, or with an acceptance 
of principles contrary to that code. Nor conld Sir Alfred Lyall approve of a coui‘so of Icctuitss on the duty 
of a man and a citizen. Possibly, no two Professors would agree as to what this duty consisted in ; and it was 
clearly undesirable to introduce into schools and colleges discussions on subjects that opened out such a very 
wide field of debate. The Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces did not like the proposals. Without a 
religious basis, a moral text-book could bo little better than a collection of copy-book maxims. The course of 
a student’s reading and the influence of his Professors were far more potent factors in his moral education, and had 
produced results in the matters of honesty, truthfulness, and general good-conduct, such as no text-book of 
morality could achieve. { 

Upon this subject the Goveimmeiit of India, in its Resolution No. dated the 23)'d October 1884, reviewing 
Decision of the Government Report of the Education Commission, made the following observations : — 
of India as to the proposed “ is doubtful whether such a moral text-book as is proposed could be 
Moral Text-book. introduced without raising a variety of burning questions; and, strongly as 

it may be urged that a purely secular education is imperfect, it does not appear probable that a text-book of 
morality, sufficiently vague and colourless, to bo accepted by Christians, Mahomed ans and Hindus, would do much, 
especially in the stage of collegiate instruction, to remedy the defects or supply the shortcomings of such an 
education. The same objection appears to apply to the proposal that a series of lectures should be delivered in 
each College on the duties of a man ; and as to the proposed lectures on the duties of a citizen, Mr. Tellang’s objec- 
tions at page 612, of the Report, appear to be unanswerable. The Secretary of State intimates his concurrence in 
the views of the Goverament of India on this matter, but adds that, possibly, hereafter some book in the naturo 
of a Text-book of Moral Rules may be written of such merit as to render its use desirable. In that event the 
question can be reconsidered.” 

The matter, however, did not rest tliero, as Ijqrd Cross, who succeeded Lord Kimberley as Secretary of State 

for India, took a somewhat differont view, and in a Despatch dated the 
29th September, 1887, requested the Government of India to take stops for 
the preparation of a book suitable for use in schools in India. Before passing 
final oiders on the subject, the Goverament of India requested the Local 
Governments and Administrations to state their views as to the bc^st way of 
giving effect to the wishes of the Secretary of State, whether by the adoption of new text-books, or the revision 
of the existing books, in order to introduce into them extracts from the various great writeis who have dealt with 
the question of personal conduct in its various aspects. The replies received show that the majority of tho edu- 
cational authorities in India are of opinion that a text-book containing moral precepts or rules of personal conduct 
would be either useless or injurious, at least in schools, though there is an equally strong consensus of opinion that 
good may be done by the indirect teaching of morality by means of illustrative stones in the readers used in 
schools. A few, however, think that even this is unnecessary, and that a good teacher will find moans of giving 
moral instruction to his pupils without requiring any specially designed text-book or reader, while such helps will 


Orders of the Secretary of 
State (Lord Cross) as to pre- 
paration of a Moral Text-book. 
Summary of the views on the 
subject. 


• Bee Morley's Struggle for National Edwation^ poiaim. 
t Beporfc of the Indian Education OommisBion (1882) | pp. 610-^14. 
t Sir Alfred Croft's Eevieuf of Education in India in 1886 ; p. 381, 382. 
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be of no use in the hands of a had teacher. The argnments against the introduction of a special text-book are so^ 
yarions that it is impossible to attempt a detailed analysis of them, but two or three extracts may be given. ‘ The 
only lessons in morality which ai'e likely to have a practical efFect on a boy’s conduct in after-life are,’ in the judg- 
ment of the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, ‘ those which are taught him at home during 
his childhood, and which are received by him from observation of his daily surroundings, and the tone of 
the society in which ho grows up. His Honour sees no sufficient ground lor believing that their salutary 
influence will be strengthened by instruction in the principles of Natural Reb'gion or natural morality, as laid 
bare in the fleshless skeh^tons of moral text-books, proficiency in which may enable boys to trace the articula- 
tions, but never to constiuct for themselves a living semblance of a higher moral existence. The difficulties of 
composing suitable moral text- books for the use of children of Eastern origin would be far greater than in the 
case of the child i-cn of English race, whoso minds, dispositions, and sympathies are cast in a kindred mould 
to that of their teachers, and whose daily life is passed among scenes and societies where the value attached to the 
observance of morality, in its several forms, is brought home to them more impressively than in India. It is 
probable that the greater part of the Mahomedan community would still agree with the dictum attributed to the 
Caliph Omar, and would hold that moral text-books ai'e ‘ cither in coTiformity with the Word of God, or they ai*e 
not. If they are, that Wtjrd is sufficient without them ; if they arc not, they ought to be destroyed.’ Sir Alfred 
Croft says : ‘ Moral science is tiow taught in our Universities as a branch of psychology, or mental science, in 
general, and being taught and studied as a merely intellectual exercise, it does no harm. But bring down such 
discussions, in however elementary a foi’m, to the school-room (and I hold that, if any didactic compendium of 
moral precepts be enjoined, such discussions cannot bo altogether avoidable), and the moral atmosphere which 
the boys breathe is vitally changed. There is no longer that healthy, instinctive, spontaneous doing of the right, 
which marks the Irnnk and honest school- boy : spontaneity is replaced by a baneful self-conciousncss, and to use 
a homely phrase, the boy becomes a prig, or woi*sc. At least, I believe, there is danger of this. It is not to direct 
moral instruction, but much more to the influence of teachers and the discipline of school -life, that I am 
inclined to look for aid in sti'engthcning and developing the better impulses of school-boys.’ The Lord Bishop of 
Bombay says : ‘ About the usefulness of lessons, and lesson- books on personal conduct, I am very sceptical. 
Their value, if they have any, will depend entirely on the tone of the teacher. In the hands of a man of the 
right stamp they may be of some use, us formulating for the memory what is enforced by discipline and oxiimple. 
But, as a rule, I should say that they would bo useless in tlio hands of a bad master and superfluous in those of a 
good one.* In some cases the objection to lessons on morals is based upon the difficulty of expressing such lessons 
in language sufficiently simple to be understood by boys in Indian schools. Even in books specially compiled for 
use in Indian schools, teachers And these lessons too difficult for the scholars. Thus the Assam Director says : 

* In High and Middle English schools, the moral class-books, Chambers * Educational Course and Lethbridge’s 
Moral Header are in general use ; both these books contain good and useful lessons on moral subjects, especially 
the latter, where the lessons are supplemented by stories culled from eminent writers, illustrating the moral lessons. 
Daring my winter inspection, I made it a point at each inspection to call attention to this subject, but, strange 

to say, I almost invariably found that the inoi'al lessons had been omitted, and the stories I'ead On 

enquiring why the moral lessons had been left out, the invariable answer was that the language was more 
difficult tlian in the stories, and passages wore harder to explain.’ A Madras writer goes further, and states that 
some of the extracts from eminent writers, given in the Middle School coui'so are too difficult even for the teachers 
to understand. 

The views of the majority were accepted by the Government of India, and the Anal orders on the subject 
Resolution of the Govern- contained in the following extract from the Resolution : — ‘ Having given 
ment of India on the subjeoty this important question its fullest consideration, the Government of India, is 
dated 17th August, 1889. satisfied that the end in view would not be attained by proscribing for use 

in colleges and schools a treatise on ethics, or a book of didactic instruction in the rules and principles of conduct. 
It believes that the careful selection and training of teachers provide the most effectual method of establishing a 
good moral tone in a school ; but it also considers that the influence of the teacher may be greatly strengthened, 
and the interests of morality promoted, by the use in schools of text-books having a direct bearing on conduct 
either by means of precept or example.’ After referring to the adoption of a book of this kind as a text-book 
for the Entrance Examination of the Calcutta Univorsity, the Resolution goes on to say: ^All that remains now 
to be done, in Bengal at all events, is to supplement this action of the University by providing for the lower 
grades of schools, and for each class in those grades, suitable text-books compiled on similar lines. Similar action 
\in other Provinces is equally called for, and accordingly the Governor-General in Council desires that each Local 
Government and Administration should take this matter at once in handi and either by the appointment of a 
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Committee, or by employing selected indiyiduals, who need not necessarily be officials ; or by the offer of suitable 
prizes, ][effect a revision of the existing readers, in the direction indicated above ; or, where necessary, procure for 
use in schools an entirely new set of books compiled on these principles. His Excellency in Council will be glad 
to learn from time to time the progress made in each Provinco in this undertaking.’ 

Begarding the action taken by the various Local Grovernmcnts, complete information is not availablQ.”* 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


SIR ALFRED CROFT’S REVIEW OF EDUCATION IN INDIA IN 1886, AND ITS STATISTICS. 

In tlie Resolution No. ^’ 5 %, dated 23rd October, 3884, recorded in the Home Department, the Governor- General 
Resolution of the Govern- Council reviewed the Report of the Education Commission, and laid down 
ment of India reviewing the for tlie future guidance of Local Governments and Administrations the broad 
Education Commission’s Re- lines of the Educational Policy which tho Government of India desirod to 

pursue. That Resolution met with tho general coneuiTciico of Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State, who, in expressing his appr( 3 val, communicated tho following instructions to the Government of 
India. “ In order to stimulate the efforls of the various authorities in tho pmniotioii of education on tho lines 
now laid down, it would, I think, bo well if Your Excellency in Council would direct tho preparation of a General 
Annual Repoi*t, embracing the important features of tho several Pi'ovincial Jteports (including Madms and Hombay), 
and transmit copies of the same to the Secretary of State, with a Resolution by tho Government of India review- 
ing such General Report.” f 

In pursuance of these directions, the task of pixiparing the first General Report was entnistod by the Govern- 
ment of India to Sir Alfred Croft, K.C.I.E., Director of Public Instruction 
Edimatton^lH^M * in Bengal, and his Report, in the form of “ A Review of Education in India in 

188G,” contains much valuable iiifoi-matioii and statistics, which, in a manner, 
supplement the information collected by the Indian Education Commission of 1882, and some important passages 
and statistics from it may therefore be conveniently (piotcd in this cliaptor, so far as they relate to Higher English 
Education of the collegiate type recognized by tlie Indian Uni vei-si ties. 

In regard to the exact meaning of collegiate education, tho following observations in tho Report have to be 

homo in mind ; — 

Col logiate Education dofined. application of the term ‘ College’ should strictly ho confined to those 

institutions in which the students have passed t he Matriculation Examination, and are reading one or other of the 
courses prescribed by tho University for its higher examinations. This is in acoordaiieo witji tho definition accepted 
by the Government of India in tho Resolution of tho 29th Octohei*, 1883, in which colleges — that is, colleges affiliated 
to an Indian University — are divided into, (i) Arts Colleges, English, whose students have passed the matriculation 
examination, and are reading a course prescribed by the University for degrees in Arts ; ( ii ) Oi*iental Colleges, whose 
students have passed an examination declared by tho Local Government to be oipial in difficulty to the Matriculation 
Pjxamination, and are reading a course of Oriental subjects pi*cscribed by the Uiiivei*sity ; (iii) Professional Colleges, 
whoso students have passed the Matriculation Examination, and are reading for degrees in law, medicine, or 
engineering. There is no uncertainty as to the first and thinl of these classes. With regard to Oriental Colleges, 
thero is somo diversity of practice, as tho term is also applied to institutions like the Benares Sanskrit College, in 
which the students have passed no Matriculation Examination, and in which tho subsequent examinations and titles 
for lyhich they read are conducted and conferred by their own Professors.” J With Oriental Education this work 
is not concerned. 


• ProgrcM of Education in India, 1887-88 to 1891-92. By A. M Nash, Ksqnire, M. A., (1893) ; pp. 361-368. 
f Vide AoBolution of the Govornmont of India in tho Homo Department (Edneation), No. 199, dated 1 8th J une, 1888. 
i Beview of Education in India in 1886. By Sir Alfred Croft ; p. 136 
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lieanng in mind this definition, the following table * compares the number of institutions of different classes, 
Comparative Statistics of and of students, during 1881-82, with those in 1884-85 : — 

Collegiate Bduoation, 1881 to 
1886. 


ARTS COLLEGES, ENGLISH, 1881-82 to 1881-85. 
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30 
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1 

47 
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1 
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1 
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1 

39 
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2 
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65 
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1 

2 

2 

67 

1 

31 

1 

24 

1 

1 

3 
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0 
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1 
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1 

18 
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31 
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21 
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11 
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1 

63 
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32 
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78 

(5.780 


The following Tabular Slalement compares fin* expenditure on English Arts (hdloges in the year 1881-S2 
Comparative expenditure on "‘ihtimtin lHSt.85. The* Shitcuifut Ims been piviHiiv.1 fnmi iwo 'I’ubh-s 
English Arts Colleges, 1881 given in paragraph 38, at i>ago 33, of Sir Alfred Croft’s lleview of Education 
to 1886. India in 1886 ; — 


EXPENDITURE ON ARTS COLLEGES, ENGLISH, 1881-82 to 1881-85. 
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* M§view o/ Education in India tn 1886 By Sir Alfred Croft; p. 81. 











' SUCCESS OF NOH^DEPARTMBHTAL COLLEGES, 1881-85. f2I 

The Average Fee paid by each pnpil in the various kinds of Arts Colleges during the year 1881-82, as 
Average Fee of each pupil— compared with the year 1884-86 is shown in the following Table * : — 

1881 to 1885. 


AVERAGE FEB PAID BY EACH PUPIL IN THE ARTS COLLEGES. 


Province. 

1881-82. 

1884-85. 

Departmental 

Colleges. 

Aided 

Colleges. 

Unaided 

Colleges. 

Departmental 

Colleges. 

Aided 

Colleges. 

Unaided 

Colleges. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Madras ... 

45-5 

30-7 

28*9 

62*2 

47-7 

453 

Bombay ... 

81-7 

590 

48-2 

83-6 

580 

61-2 

Bengal 

88*2 

54*1 

... 

80*9 

45*2 

.«• 

N.-W. Provinces 

42-9 

16*5 

20*9 

45*3 

27-4 

25*3 

Punjab ... 

219 

... 

... 

21*4 

24-2 

... 

Central Provinces 

20-7 

... 

... 

24*5 

22-7 

... 

Burma 

42-7 

... 

... 

44*9 

... 

... 

Average for India 

69*2 

42-1 

30*9 

69*1 


45*8 


It will be interesting to compare the figures of this Table with those of one of the preceding Tabular State- 
ments, f which shows the average annual cost of educating each student in English Arts Colleges, in 1881-82. The 
comparison will show that in India, as elsewhere, High Education is far from being self-supporting, and cannot 
entirely rely upon tuition fees for its maintenance. 

With reference to tho question of the proposed gradual withdi*awal of the State from Higher English 
Increasing success of Non- h'^bication, the following table J shows tho increasing success of Non-Depart- 
Departmental Colleges in 1881 mental Colleges by introducing a comparison between tho Statistics of the year 
to 1886. 1881-82 with those of tho year 1884-85 so far as the First Ai-ts, the B.A. 

and tho M.A. examinations are concerned : — 



1881-82. j 

1884-85. 

Class of Institutions. 

-S 

Passed at — 

• O 

Passed at- 

-- 


Ph 

Oi CO 




Number 
dents ( 
rolls. 





rQ -H ^ 

S § 3 

F.A. 

B.A. 

M.A. 

I F.A. 

B.A. 

M.A. 

Departmental 

2,707 

421 

166 

29 

2,763 

1 

589 

288 

50 

Non - 1 lepartmcntal ... 

2,735 

466 

121 

12 

4,017 

473 

285 

37 


Tho figures show that while there was an increase of 40 per cent., 73 per cent., and 72 per cent., respectively, 
in tho number of successful candidates from departmental institutions at tho First Arts, B.A. and M.A. examina- 
tions, tho corresponding proportions of increase among candidates from institutions under private management 
were 2 per cent., 16.9 per cent., and 208 per cent., respectively. 

The Statistics of English Collegiate Education for the year 1885-86 are of special importance as by that time 
Statistics of Collegiate Edu- fbe revised systems of classification consequent upon the Report of tho Indian 
cation in 1886-86. Education Commission, were in general uso. and the technical terms f)f 

education were employed uniformly in the same sense. 


* Revipw of Edu(fatioit ini India in 1880. By Sir Alfred Croft ; p. 34. 


t 16, p. 37. 


t Vide page 101 ante. 
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The number of English Arts Colleges of different classes in each province in 1885-86, and the number of 
English Arts Colleges, 1886 - 86 . students reading in them are shown in the following table * : — 


ARTS COLLEGES, ENGLISH, 1885-86. 


Provincr. 

Under Puiujc 
Management. 

Under Private Man- 
agement, Aided. 

Under Private Man- 
agement, Unaided. 

Total. 

Colleges. 

Students. 

Colleges. 

Students. 

Colleges. 

Students. 

Colleges. 

Students. 

Madras 

9 

938 

17 

1,483 

4 

267 

30 

2,688 

Bombay 

5 

608 

3 

433 

... 

... 

8 

1,041 

Bengal 

l.S 

94P 

6 

875 

7 

1,174 

26 

2,998 

N.-W. Provinces ... 

3 

186 

4 

228 

6 

34 

13 

448 

Punjab 

1 

248 

1 

59 

... 

... 

2 

307 

Central Provinces . . , 

1 

39 

2 

39 

1 

1 

4 

79 

Burma 

1 

20 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

20 

Total 

33 

2,988 

33 

3,117 

18 

1,476 

84 

7,581 

Total for 1884-85... 

33 

2,810 

32 

2,855 

13 

1,115 

78 

6,780 


Expenditure in Arts Col- Statistics of the expenditure on Ai^ts Colleges in 1885-86 is shown in 

leges, 1886 - 80 . the following tablcf: — 


EXPENDITURE ON ARTS COLLEGES, 1885-86. 



From Pkovincfal Revenues. 





Province. 

In 

Colleges 
under pub- 
lic man- 
agement. 

In Aided 
Colleges. 

Total. 

From 

District and 
Municipal 
Funds. 

From fees. 

From 

other 

sources. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Madras 

1,36,564 

42,216 

1,78,780 

M. 1,027 


1,03,131 


Bombay 

88,514 

9,400 

97,914 

M. 3,000 

58,413 

72,873 

2,32,200 

Bengal 

2,90,493 

24,217 

3,14,710 


1,25,296 

1,07,216 

5,47,222 

N.-W. Provinces 

68,343 

29,186 

97,529 

{S'.l 

14,423 

65,999 

1,85,537 

Punjab 

45,797 

1 

5,400 

51,197 

M. 1,200 

8,110 

6,927 

67,434 

Central Provinces 

9,199 

2,376 

11,575 

M. 3,711 

1,660 

11,365 

28,311 

Burma 

22,274 

... 

22,274 


1,012 


23,286 

Total 

6,61,184 

1,12,795 

... 

7,73,979 

1,6624 

3,29,062 

3,67,511 

14,87,076 

Total for 1884-85 

6,77,410 

1,03,612 

7,81,022 

13,983 

3,11,824 

3,37,101 

14,4 3,930 


• jigfoiew of Ediication in India in 1886. By Sir Alfred Croft ; p. 138. f Ib., p« 140. 
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The following tabular statement, extracted from the table given in paragraph 98 at page 110 of Sir 
Proportionate expenditure Croft’s Review of Education in India in 1886, shows the different 

from public and from private proportions in which public and private funds, respectively, contributed to 
funds on Collegiate Educa- the support of Collegiate Education in the various Provinces where such 
tion, 1885-86. education prevails : — 


PROPORTIONATE EXPENDITURE ON COLLEGIATE EDUCATION, PROM PUBLIC 
AND FROM PRIVATE FUNDS, IN 1885-86. 


Province. 

ExI’ENDITURE. 

From Public Funds. 

From Private Funds. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Madras 

... 

... 

45-2 

54-8 

Bombay 

... 


47-7 

523 

Bengal 

... 

... 

65*7 

34-3 

North-Western Provinces and Oudh 

... 


74- 

26- 

Punjab 

... 


77*7 

22*3 

Central Provinces 

• •• 

... 

54- 

46- 

Burma 

• •• 

... 

95*7 

4*3 

Average for India* 

• •• 

... 

60- 

39-9 


The importance of r(3quiring that students of colleges should pay fees proportionate in some degree to the 

cost of their education, was insisted on by tlie Education Commission. The 
Expenditure Fees in foUo^ying Table * sliows the average yearly rate of fee paid by students — 

Colleges yearly fee in each case being calculated on the average monthly roll- 

number : — 


AVERAGE YEARIiY RATE OF FEE PAID BY STUDENTS IN COLLEGES, IN 1885-86. 


Province. 

Departnumtal 

Colleges. 

Aided Colleges. 

Unaided Colleges. 

Madras 

Us. 

57-9 

Rs. 

480 

Rs. 

43-9 

Bombay 

86-4 

65-2 

39-3 

Bengal 

71-5 

49-2 

... 

North-Western Provinces ... 

39-7 

27*9 

28*6 

Punjab 

27-4 

37-2 

... 

Central Provinces 

29-3 

145 

270 

Burma 

48-2 

... 

... 

Average for India ... 

65-4 

47-6 

41-3 


* Review of Education in India in 1886. By.Sir Alfred Croft ; p. 141. 
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Tho proportion of Foe<roceipta to total exponditnre, in different classca of Colleges, in 1885*86, is shown in 
Proportion of Pee-reoeiptsto tho following Statement* of Percentages, 
total cost in Colleges— 1885-86. 


PKRCENTACIK OK FKK-RKCEIPTS TO TOTAL COST IN COLLEGES, IN 1885-86. 


Province. 

Government Colleges. 

Aided Colleges. 


Rs. 

Hr. 

Madras 

26;i 

82-5 

Bombay 

2(M 

37-9 

Bengal 

20-2 

29*3 

North-Western Provinces 

95 

6-9 

Punjab 

120 

12-2 

(Central Pnmnccs 

8-8 

3*7 

Burma 

4-8 1 

1 

... 

Average foi’ India 

20(5 

25-5 


Avorage cost of tho educa- Tlie following is a c<mvonient Tablet rerercncc and comparison, as 
tion of each pupil in Colleges, showing the cost of educating each pupil in collt^gcs : — 

1886-86. 


AVERAGE COST OK EDUCATING EACH PUPIL IN COLLEGES, IN 18S5.86. 


Cost of ea(‘ii PuiMh to — 


Class of Institutions. 


Colleges. 


{ 


.Aii'ts . . I 

I'rofessioiuil 


Provincial Rev'eiiues. 

Local and l\1unici])ul 
Funds. 

Private Sources. 

Total. 

Hs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ils. 

104-4 

2-2 

92-4 

1990 

178-1 

• • i 

1 

49-4 

2‘J7r> 


The statement of cost in this Tsiblc is an average derived from Institutions under every form of management — 
departmental, loc.al or municipal, and private, whether aided or unaided. 

As showing the pi*ogress of higher English collegiate ediieatiori, tho nnmher of successful candidates at tho 
Result of University Rxazn- dilTcreut Uuivei*sity Exaini nations of students in Arts Colleges, for the year 
inations in Arts, 1885-86. 1 885-8(5, is shown in tho following table J : — 


UNIVERSITY 

E.VAMTNATIGNS IN ARTS, IN 

1885-80. 


Provinck. 


M.A. 

B. A. 

B. Sc. 

First Arts, 
or C(|ui valent 
Examinations. 

Nfadms 


8 

1(53 

. . . 

4.56 

Bombay ... 


3 

69 

3 

2.38 

Bengal 

... 

31 

410 

... 

636 

North-Western Provinces 


2 

51 

. . . 

91 

Punjab 


2 

15 

... 

58 

Ceiitial Provinces 


... 

... 


21 

Burma 


... 

... 


3 

Total 

... 

46 

708 

3 

1,503 

Total for 1884-85 

... 

23 

569 

4 

1,087 


* Hsciew of Hducation in India in 1886. By Sir Alfred Croft ; p. 143. f Ib., p. 111. t Zb . d. 144. 
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In referonoe to the growing Rhare whicli CollegOR under private management are taking in tko higher educa« 
OomparatiyesiiooeSBOf Got- couutiy. it is necessary to enquire liow far these O.Jleges are 

eminent and other Colleges succeRsful, bo far as succors can be estimated by the ability of their Htudents 
in University EzaminatlonSy to pass the examinatiuns of the University. The figures necessary for foi*ni- 

Jjjg judgment on this point are given in the following Tabular Htatonienf* : — 


COMPABATIVK SUCCRSS OF OOVKTINMKNT AND OTHEll COliLEQES IN UNIVERSITY 

EXAMINATIONS, ISSS-Sd. 




M.A. 


B.A. 

First Arts (or equivalent). 

PaoviNrK. 

a 

S . 
c 2 

to 

0 & 

Co 

0 

1 

3 

0 

it 

Unaided Col- 
leges and pri- 
vate students. 

0 

Eh 

Government 

Colleges. 

Aided Colleges. 

Unaided Col- 
leges and pri- 
vate students. 

15 

4-> 

0 

Eh 

ti 

it 

B . 

u br 

0 it 

0 

Aided Colleges. 

rS S- *3 

0 «> 

^ t; J 

2 

Lj 


Madras 



8 

8 

87 

71 

5 

163 

211 

182 

63 

4.56 

Bombay ... 

2 

1 


3 

C2 

10 

... 

72 

13.5 

84 

19 

238 

Bengal ... 

21 

5 

5 

31 

149 

135 

126 

410 

214 

139 

253 

63(> 

North-Western I’rovineos 

1 

1 

. . 

2 

23 

23 

5 

51 

33 

41. 

14 

91 

Punjab ... 

2 

... 

... 

1 2 

12 

1 

2 

15 

41 

9 

8 

5H 

Central Provinces ... 


... 

... 

• •• 

... 

•• 

•• 

•• 

14 

6 

1 

21 

Burma ... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

• •• 

• •• 

... 

... 


3 

•• 

... 

3 

Total 

2() 

7 



333 

2 to 

138 

711 

6«1 

1 

161 

358 

1,503 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


MR. NASH’S QUINQUENNI.Mi REVIEW OF THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN INDIA, 1SS7-8S 
TO 1891-92, AND ITS STATIST KiS.— FIN ANOI AD POSITION OF THE INDIAN UNIVERSITIES.— 
RESOLUTION OP THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ON THE SAME, DATED 7nt SEPTEMBER 
1894 —SOME lAIPORTANT MATTERS DEALT WITH IN THE RESOLUTION. 

The pi’cparaiion of the second Quinquennial Review of the jm^gress of Kdiioation in India, during the years 
Mr. Nash’s Review of Bdu- iyy7-88 to 1891-02, was entrusted by the Government of India to Mr. A. 
cation in India— 18b7 to M. Nash, a Professor of tlie Presidency College, (^nleutla. The orders wera 
1892. that the Report should bo a eompendiuni, in eontiiinntion of Sir Alfred 

Croft’s Report of 188(5, of the information Biipplied by the different Local Governments, as regards the condition 
of education in each Pi’ovinco, the methods and orgaiiizatiun by whicli it is imparted, and the extent to which 
effect is being given to the recommendations of the Education Commission. In acc’onlance with these instructions, 
Mr. Nash has extracted from the Departmental Reports of each Province the most important facts connected 

• £evi 9 W of Edwiation tn Ifidia in 1880. By Sir Alfred Croft 5 p. 148— Prepared from tho throe Tables on that page. 
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w'ith the history of education, and statistics to show the nature and extent of the progress made during the 
preceding five years. The report is thus niei*ely a continuation of Sii* Alfred Croft’s report which was written in 
1886, and it is thereforo necessary to bon’ow the Statistics, which will throw- liglii upon the progress and condition 
)f English Collegiate Education down to the year 1892 — these statistics being the latest available. 

The following Table* shows the enormous increase in the number of students, reading in the Arts Colleges 

Increase of attendance in in the various provinces, during the five yeaj*s, 1887 to 1892 : — 

Arts Oolleges, 1887 to 1802. 


ATTENDANCE IN ARTS COLLECES, 1887 to 1892. 


Provinck. 

Nl MMKU 

OF Stupkxts in Arts Colleges 

ON THE 31st MaKCII. 

se per cent. 

NuMBEIC op ROYS OP 
SOHOOL-OOING AGE, 
AMONG W liOM ONE WAS 
REAPING IN AN AkTS 

College in— 


JSH7, 

1888. 

1889. 

181K). 

1891. 

1892. 

a 

0) 

h 

O 

a 

1887. 

1892. 

.jower Burma 

14 

30 

27 

23 

25 

44 

214 

21,332 

8,794 

^ortli- Western Provinces 

47H 

(537 

699 

931 

1,194 

i,.3n 

174-3 

7,205 

2,781 

Central Provinces 

100 

134 

.153 ' 

152 

212 

232 

132 

8,741 

4,207 

iengal 

3,2 ir. 

4,494 

5,168 

4,882 

5,232 

5,225 

62-5 

1,584 

1,050 

Punjab 

31S) 

305 

322 

858 

389 

462 

44-8 

4,801 

3,654 

linmbay 

955 

1,020 

1,179 

1,229 

1,289 

1,332 

39-5 

1,877 

1,574 

Vludnis 

2.979 

3,036 

3,069 

3,04;j 

3,205 

3,818 

1 

28-2 

769 

693 

Total 

S.OUO 

9,656 

10,617 

j 

10,618 

11,546 

j 12,424 

5414 

1,975 

1,432 


’fhe above Table show's that the increase in the number of students is veiy unequally distributed, and that in 
iome Provinces the rate of incicase varies very much from year to year. The last three columns arc important, as 
indicating a comparison between the progress made during the five years and the previous extent of Collegiate 
Education in the different Provinces, As ndght be expected, the rate of increase is greatest in those Provinces 
in w'hich University Education had made least pi’ogress before 1887, and the order of the figures indicating the 
[•ate of increase differs from the order of the figures in the succeeding column only with respect to the North- 
Western Provinces and Rengal, in both of wdiieh Provinces the increase is I'clatively greater than might have 
been expected. In the Nortli-Westeni Pi’ovinces this is due to the establish rnciit of f he Univei-sity of Allahabad, 
And the high rote ofincioasein Bengal can be accounted for by the fact that the standard of the Entrance 
Examination was lowered in the }ear 1887, resulting in an unusual increase of Collegiate Students. 

The following tablet shows for each Province the number of Colleges of each class, and the number 
Number of English Arts of students in them on the 31st March, 1887, and the corresponding period in 
Colleges in 1887 and 1892. 1892 : — 


• Progress of Education in India, 1887-88 to 1891-92. By A. M. Nash, Esq., M.A. (1893) ; p. 61. 


t IK p 59. 
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ABTS COLLEGES, ENGLISH, 1886-87 TO 1891-92. 


Pbovince. 

1886-87. 

1891-92. 

Under 

Pc BLIC 

Manage- 

ment. 

Under 

Private 

Manage- 

ment. 

Aided. 

Under 

Private 

Manage- 

ment, 

Unaided. 

Total. 

Under 

Public 

Manage- 

ment. 

Under 

Private 

Manage- 

ment, 

Aided. 

Under 

Private 

Manage- 

ment, 

Unaided. 

Total. 

Colleges. 

Students. 

09 

a> 

to 

o 

o 

Students. 

Colleges. 

Students. 

Colleges. 

Students. 

Colleges. 

Students. 

Colleges. 

Students. 

Colleges. 

Students. 

Colleges. 

Students. 

Madras 

8 

955 

19 

1,753 

4 

271 

31 

2,979 

7 

1,029 

24 

2,569 

4 j 

220 

35 

3,818 

Bombay 

5 

509 

4 

446 


... 

9 

955 

4 

476 

4 

613 

1 

243 

9 

1,332 

Bengal 

13 

1,085 

7 

795 

7 

1,335 

27 

3,215 

12 

1,668 

7 

1,097 

15 

2,460 

34 

5,225 

N.-W. P. and Oudh 

3 

212 

4 

237 

5 

29 

12 

478 

3 

498 

4 

659 

6 

154 

12 

1,31 1 

Punjab 

1 

248 

1 

55 

1 

16 

3 

319 1 

2 

162 

3 

211 

1 

89 

6 

•ki2 

Central Provinces 

1 

47 

2 

53 

... 

... 

3 

100 

1 

88 

2 

144 

... 

... 

3 

2:^2 

Lower Burma ... 

1 

14 


... 

... 

... : 

X 

14 

1 

44 

... 

... 


... 

1 

14 

Total 

32 

3,070 

37 

3,339 

17 

1,651 

86 

8,060 

30 

3,965 

44 

5,293 

26 

3,166 

100 

12,424 


Ft will be observed that the total number of Colleges increased by 14, or 16‘3 per cent. During the pre- 
ceding five years the increase was 23 colleges, or 36*5 per cent. This diminution in the rate of increase was more 
than compensated by the increased size of the Colleges ; for, while in 1887, the average number of students in each 
college was 94, in 1892 the number was 124. The total increase in the number of students during the last five 
years was 4,364, or 54* 14 per cent,, against an increase of 2,648, or 48-93 per cent., diu*ing the previous five years. 
The increase in the number of students is common to all the Pi-ovinces of hidia, but the number of colleges has 
increased in only three Provinces. In Bengal 7 Colleges have been added to the list, in Madras 4, and in the 
Punjab 3. 

The classification of Arts Colleges, according to management and grade, is shown in the following Table.* 
Cl&ssiflo&tion of Arts Col- Colleges affiliated to a University up to the B.A. standard being classed as 
legeSi 1887 to 1892. first grade, and those affiliated to a lower standard, as second-grade colleges : — 


Makaqrment. 

1886-87. 

1891-92. 

First Grade. 

Second Grade. 

First Grade. 

Second Grade. 

Government 




20 

9 

19 

4 

Native States 


... 


1 

1 

1 

1 

Municipal 

* • • 

... 


... 

1 

... 

5 

Aided 




19 

18 

25 

19 

Unaided 

• 




5 

12 

13 

13 


Total 

... 

... 

45 

41 

58 

42 


• Progreu of Education in India, 1887-88 to 1891-98. By A. M. Nash, Biq., M. A. (1898) ; p. 68. 
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The following is a list* of some of the most important colleges in India with the number of students on 
Most important Colleges in the rolls on the 31st March 1892 
India. 


Qovernment Colhges — 

Presidency College, Calcutta 
PresideTicy College, Madras 
Muir Centi-al College, Allahabad ... 
Elpliinstone College, Bombay 

MMonary Colleges — 

Christian College, Madras 
St. Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly ... 
General Assembly’s Institution, Calcutta 
Free Church Institution, Calcutta 


428 

371 

282 

265 


767 

389 

381 

319 


Native Colleges — 

Metropolilan Institution, Calcutta ... ... ... ... 508 

City College, Calcutta ... ... ... ... ... 451 

Ripon College, Calcutta ... ... ... ... ... 447 

Fergusson College, Poona ... ... ... ... ... 24i3 

The following Table t Hhows the total cxjietiditui'c from difPerent sources on Arts Colleges in each Province, 
Expenditure on Arts Col- in 1886-87 and in 1891-92 : — 
leges, in 1887 to 1892. 


EXPENDITURE IN ARTS COLLEGES, ENGLISH, 1886-87 TO 1891-02. 






188(5-87. 




1891-92. 


VaoM PaoMwciAi. 

*S 




From Provittcial 

.J. 

■y 

! 




Ukvsfvbb 

i 




URVBNUK8. 

§ 




PioviircF. 

N A 
‘ 'Sf 

1 


•tj 


0 

1 

00 


1 rt 

I 


-d 

i 

! 

source 






S-2 







roni DUtri 
pal Funds 

1 

I 




V . 

1 cl| 1 

'TS 

'2 

< I 

3 

ja- 

sa 

r® 

.fl 

o 

B 

2 

'i* 

Q 

Si 

'c 2 c 

< 

a 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 




H 


Cm 

Cm 

H 

H- 1 


H 

1 ^ 1 

Cm 

Cm 

H 


Rs. 

Kb 

Kb 

Ks 

Ks 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rr. 

Rs- 

Rs. 

Kb. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Madras 


61,010 

2,12,121 

-1,280 

1,46,978 

1,14,713 

4,72,526 

1,61,502 

79,647 

2,41,100 

... 

1,00,527 

1,22,618 

6,64,254 

Uunibay 

98,805 

22,000 

1,20,805 

4,491 

67,698 

66,247 

2,40,334 

94,2211 

4;5,132 

l,:i7,353 

13,52 ij 

87,281 

76,142 

3,14,300 

Kendal 

2 ,sd,nr. 

2(5,85.5 

3,09,971 

1 

1,33,80(5 

1,01,101 

6,11,971 

2,67,845 

21,811 

2,02,686 

78i 

2,75,505 

1,38,8556 

7 , 07 , 105 

X.-W. Provinccii and Omlh 

71,121 

30,201 

l,0:,CiS8 

10, .570 

15,877 

70,459 

1,98, 5W 

51,070 

1 38,126 

03,102 

9,742 

46,000 

86,286 

2,35,130 

Putijab 

, 38,187 

r>,4()0 

43.6S7 

1,200 

12,014 

12,681 j 

69,112 

38,34o[ 

9,000 

47,319 

5,769 

25,052 

25,826 

1,03,986 

(’i-ntviil I’rovinoctt 

0,918 

1,S20 

11,7(58 

6,300 

2,021 

15,113 

38,232 

14 , 072 ! 

3,293 

17,965 

1,600 

4,038 

20,650 

44,753 

l.Mwer Hurma . •• | 

3.3,103 

... 

33,193 


460 


33,653 

40,201 1 


40,291 


2,400 

... 

42,781 

Total 

1 

1 0,92,2 H 

1,43,079 

8,3(5,223 

21,278 

1 

3,68, 974j 

3,80,217 

16,06,722 

6,71,01 (>1 

1,97,030 

8,69,855 

30,603 

6,31,403 

4,70,368 

20,02,309 


It will bo observed in this Table, that in 1886-87 the total expenditure in Arts Colleges, from all sources, was 
Rs. 16,06,722, and that during the five years ending in 1891-92, it rose to Rs. 20,02,309, thus showing an increase 
of Rs. 3,95,587, ov 24*6 per cent. 

The following Tabular Statement, J extracted from the Table given in paragraph 17, at page 30, of Mr. Hash’s 
Proportionate expenditure Review of Rducaiiouinindlain 1887-88/0 1891-92, compai’es the 

on Arts Colleges from public dilferout proportions in which public and private funds, respectively, coritri- 
and private funds, 1887 to butedto the support of collegiate education during those years, in the various 

Provinces whore such education prevails. 

* Progress of Ed/acation in India in 1887*88 to 1891-92. By A. M. Nash, Esq., M. A.; p. 63. t P* ^4. $ 76., p. 30, 
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PROPORTIONATP] EXPENDITURE ON COLLEGIATE EDUCATION PROM PUBLIC AND 
FROM PRIVATE FUNDS IN 1886.87 AND 1891-92. 


Province. 

1886-87. 

1891-92. 

From Public 
Funds. 

From Private 
Funds. 

From Public 
Funds. 

From Private 
Funds. 

Madras 

44-9 

551 

48-7 

61*3 

Bombay 

61-4 

48-6 

61-4 

48-6 

Bengal 

67-2 

32-8 

54-9 

451 

North-Western Provinces and Oudh 

73*0 

270 

62-4 

37-6 

Punjab 

68*7 

313 

66-4 

336 

Central Provinces 

551 

44*9 

44*4 

55-6 

Burma (Lower) 

98-6 

1-4 

94-2 

5*8 

Total 

60-7 

39-3 

549 

451 


Referring to the table of expenditure in Arts Colleges, given above, for the years 1886-87 and 1891-92, it will 
Average Annual Fees per that, whilst in the former year the expenditure from fees amounted to 

pupil in Arts Colleges, in 1887 Rs. 3,68,974, in the latter year it had risen to Rs. 6,31,493, thus showing an 
and 189A. inereaso of Rs. 2,62,519, or 71*1 per cent. In 1886-87 the fees amounted to 

rather less than 23 per cent of the entire expenditure, but in five years the proportion rose to 31^- per cent. The 
increase is in a great measure due to the rise in the number of pupils, and the following Table* gives the average 
fee paid per annum by each pupil in the difEerent Classes of Colleges : — 


AVERAGE YEARLY FEES PAID BY STUDENTS IN ARTS COLLEGES IN 1886-87 AND 1891-92. 


Province. 

1 

1886-87. 

1891-92. 

Colleges un- 
der Public 
M anag e- 
ment. 

Aided Col- 
leges. 

Unaided Col- 
leges. 

Colleges un- 
der Public 
Manage- 
ment. 

Aided Col- 
leges. 

Unaided Col- 
leges. 

. 


R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

Madras 

... 

60-2 

54- 1 

76-6 

63*2 

58*9 

50- 

Bombay 

... 

851 

45-2 

28-3 

97-9 

7M 

34-7 

Bengal 


77-7 

510 

J7-3 

82*4 

48- 

261 

N.-W. P. and Oudh 


39-2 

27- 1 

241 

4:10 

30-4 

30-7 

Punjab 


36-3 

44-5 

151 

767 

54-5 

23-9 

Central Provinces 


24-8 

17-9 

... 

298 

14-8 

... 

Burma 


271 

... 

... 

55-3 

... 

... 

Average for India 

... 

661t 

49-2 

30*4 

72-6 

526 

28-2 


• Progress of Education in India in 1887-88 to 1891-92 : By A, M. Nash, Esquire, M. A., p. 67. 


t This figure is omitted, probably by a minprint, in the Official Report, and as the total amount of Fees paid by students in 
colleges under public management is not shown in any other Table, the same for each Province has been calculated by multiplying 
the average amount of fees with the number of Pupils for that Province, as shown in another Table in this Chapter — the total amount 
of fees for India thus calculated being Bs. 2,02,969, and the total number of pupils in such colleges being 8,070 in 1886»87. 

17 
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The following Table* shows what percentage of the total expenditure in different Classes of Colleges 
Feroentage of Expenditure was met from the Fee-income in 1886-87 and 1891-92. 
in Arts Gollegee from fees, in 
1887 and 1892. 


PERCENTAGE OF FKE-RECETPTS TO TOTAL EXPENDITURE IN COLLEGES 

IN 1886-87 AND 1891-92. 


Province. 

1 

1886-87. 

1891-92. 

Government 

Colleges. 

Aided 

Colleges. 

Unaided 
Colleges, in- 
cluding 
Native- States 
Colleges. 

Government 

Colleges. 

Aided 

Colleges. 

Unaided 
Colleges, in- 
cluding 
Native- States 
Colleges. 

Madras 

1 

24-4 

1 

34-9 

4.V0 

22-6 

41*3 

310 

Rombay 


22-3 

331 

6-9 

23*8 

320 

28-2 

Rengal 


22*5 

28*0 

41*5 

31-9 

360 

57*7 

N.-W. P. and Oudh 


10-4 

67 

3‘5 

26*8 

16 2 

13*6 

Punjab 


19-5 

149 

51 

21-5 

243 

55-9 

Central Provinces 


7-5 

39 

... 

12*7 

8-2 


Burma 


1-3 

... 

... 

5*8 

... 

... 

Average in India 

... 

20-7 

26*4 

233 

27*6 

32-8 

426 


The following Table t gives a Summary regarding the cost of educating a pupil in institutions of different 

Averege oost per pupil in classes: — 

Arts Colleges. 


AVERAGE COST OF THE COLLEGIATE EDUCATION OF BACH PUPIL IN 1886-87 AND 1891-92. 


Class of Institution. 

1886-87. 

1891-92. 

Provincial 

Revenues. 

Local and Muni- 
cipal Funds. 

Private Sources. 

Total. 

Provincial 

Revenues. 

Local and Muni- 
cipal Funds. 

1 

Frirate Sources, j 

_ 1 

Total. 

^ Arts 

102-8 

2-5 

93-3 

198*0 

71-2 

2-5 

88-3 

162-0 

Colleges -j 









(professional ... 

185-4 

... 

41-4 

226*8 

196*8 

2-2 

66*3 

255-3 


The large decrease in the cost of educating a student in Arts Colleges is due to the large increase in the 
average number of students in each College ; though the foes have iucroased more rapidly than the number of 
students, the subscriptions, etc., have not risen in propoi'tion, and hence there is a small decrease in the average 
amount paid from pnvate sources. 


* Progress of Sdueation in Indio, 1687-88 tc 1891-92. By A. H. Nash, Esquire, M.A. (1898), p 69. 


t Rm p. 84. 
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In regard to tlie Bubjeot of expenditure, the following detailed informatoin * is interesting. The annnal cost 
Average annual cost to Gk>« to Oovemment of educating a student in the principal College of each 

vernmont per pupUin Govern- province, in 1891-92, is shown below 
xnent Colleges. 




Rd. 

Madras 

Presidency College 

276 

Bombay 

Elphinstonc College 

243 

Bengal 

Presidency College 

223 

Noi*tii- Western Provinces 

Muir Central College 

99 

Punjab 

Lahore Government College ... 

295 

Coniml Provinces ... 

•Tubbulpore College 

165 

Burma ... 

Rangoon College ... 

895 


The average cost to Government for each pupil in Aided Colleges varies considerably in different Provinces; 
Average annual cost to Go- figures ff>r 188(5-87 and 1891-92, are given below, the nearest rupee 
vernment in Aided Colleges. being (uken : — 







1886-87. 

1891-92. 

Madras 





3<’> 

37 

Bombay 





50 

74 

Bengal 





35 

21 

Nort li - Western Provinces 





101 

.5(5 

Punjab 

(huitral Proviueos 





95 

75 




... 

93 

47 

25 

Average for India ... 



... 

... 

42 


In eousi‘(iuence of great .valuations in the standard of the examinations, which unfortunately aro very coinmoii 

in the Indian Universities, the pmgress made during the last five years ean- 
Results of University Exa- accurately esliniated by comparing tho number of caiiflidat(\s, who 

minations in 1891-92. passed tho examinations in 1891-92, with the eorrespoiiding figures for 188G-S7. 

With reference, howewer, to the Tahul.ar Slatement of the results of University Examinations in Ai*ls, in the year 
1 880 - 8 ( 5 , given towards the end of the preceding Chapter, it will be interesting to give hero a similar Tabular State- 
ment foj' the year 1891-92, ns showing tins latest information as to the extent of Collegiate Edueution in Arts. The 
following Table has been extracted from three Tabular Statements given in paragraph 60, at pages 70 and 71 of 
Mr. Nash’s Quimpiruuud Jft^riew of hUlncahon in India : — 



* Frogrets of £ducotion India, 1887-88 to 1891-92. By A. M. Nash, Esquire, M. A., p. 66. 
f The figures for 1886-86 have been taken from Sir Alfred Croft's Review of Education in India in 1886, p. 148. 
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The figures in the above Table indicate a general advance in higher English education in Arts during the five 
General advance in Higher preceding the ycfar 1803 ; the increase in the number of successful 


English 

1887-02. 


Education during candidates in the M.A. Examination being most noticeable, and the progress 
in the 13. A. Examination, also, since 1885-80 being satisfactory — the number 
of successful candidal es Imving risen from 708 in 1886, to 898 in 1892, showing an increase of no less than 190. 
In regard to the spread of higher English education, however, Nash, speaking of the pro73ortion of graduates 
to matriculated students, observes that, “ in the Universities of Oxfonl and Cambi-idge, it is ]>robablo that at least 
60 per rent, of tlie students, who inatriculate, ultimately obtain the degree of 13.A. ; taking all the Indian Univer- 
sities togelhor, the ]»roportion is probably below 20 per cent. It would be interesting to ascertain the proportion 
stoj)ping short at each stage of the Univei*sity course, hnt unfortunately, neither the departmental Iteturns nor the 
University Kecords furnish sudicient data for a complete invesligation of this question. * ♦ * * When the 

number of ‘ Passes ’ at the Matriculiition increases or decreases very much, tlie number of stndenls entering a Col- 
lege increases or decrease's in a much smaller proj)ortion, which appears to indicate that the boys who do not go 
any furllier than the Matriculation Examination belong cliielly to the class of weak students, wlio could not 
derive niiieh pnilit fi*oni study in a (hdlege.” * 

AVitli referenee to tluj ])ol iey of the ^withdrawal of Government from the direct management of rolleges, it is 
Comparativo succoss of Go- '"^cresting to observe how far Colleges, other than Government Institutions, 
vernmont and other Colloges are siiecessful in passing the higher examinations of the? Universitii-s in Arts, 
in University ExaminationSy The following Table, which has been prepaiu'd from two Tabular Statements 
in 1887 and 1893. given in panigrapli 68, at page 74 of Mr. Nash's Report, gives a classiticaiioii 

of the candidates who passed the M.A. and the J1 A. (ineliidiug the ll.Sc.) Examinations in the years 1886-87 and 
1891-92, according to the management of the Colleges : — 


COMPAUAMVK SUCCKSS OP GOVERNNKxNT AND OTiIlilt COLLEGES IN UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS IN ARTS, 18fHi-S7 AND ISUHtt. 



IHHCbS?. 





1891-03. 





PsOTIirCIB. 

InatitulionH 
under pulilic 
nittiia((ciiieut. 

Aided 

Inatitutioua. 

Unaided 

liibtitutiuna 

Unvote. 

Total. 

Inatitution* 
under {iiibUe 
mouai^emeiit 

Aided 

IniititutiunB. 

Unaided 

liiBUlutiona 

Pnvate. 

Total. 


M A. 

li \ 

M A. 

BA. 

M A 

n.A 

MA 

B.A. 

M.A. 

a A. 

M.A. 

B.A 

M A. 

BA. 

M.A. 

1.A 

M A 

B-A 

M.A. 

BA 

MndraH 


82 


71 


1 

3 

1 

3 

ir.s 


63 


105 


13 

6 

1.3.3 

6 

.316 

DornliBy 

0 

6S 

2 

1.3 

u. 




8 

HI 

6 

N.3 

1 

47 
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6 

1.32 

Dciiiriil .. . 

40 

118 

1.3 

111 
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2U 

(» 

330 

24 

123 

.3 

*17 

1 

73 

16 

in 

46 

37.3 

N-W IMindOudh 

6 


1 

31 


3 

u. 


0 
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6 

41 

.3 

66 


3 

6 

.3 

16 

112 

Punjab 


11 

mm 

0 



u. 

•1 

.. 

21 

2 

23 


16 
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45 

Cviitnil I'nivinces 
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.3 
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11 
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4 
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Total 

Cl 

311 


213 1 

7 

113 1 

7 

36 

81 

713 

38 

311 

10 

316 

4 

87 

27 

155 

79 

901 


The Statistics given in this Chajitcr may bo closed with the following Table, which gives a summary of the 
Summary of expenditure on general statistics of exjtenditui'c on high English education from various 
high English Education in sources. The Tablo has been extracted from the Table given in paragnqih 15, 

at page 23, of Mr. Nash’s Report: — 


1887 and 1892. 


EXPENDITURE ON HIGU ENGLISH EDUCATION, 1886-87 AND 1891-92. 


Sources of Expenditure. 

1886-87. 

1891-92. 

Colleges. 

Universities. 

Total. 

Colleges. 

Universities. 

Total. 

Provincial Revenues ... 
Local Funds ... 1 

Municipal Funds 

Fees 

Other Sources ••• 

Total 

Us. 

13,43,190 

6,759 

14,519 

4,73,268 

4,10,8u7 

Bs. 

44,860 

”4,618 
3,19,965 
— 468 

Bb. 

13,88,050 

6,759 

19,137 

7,93,233 

4,10,339 

Bs. 

15,.37,677 

10,8.34 

28,263 

7,96,572 

4,99,487 

Bs. 

32,662 

1,512 

3,98.959 

40,009 

Bs. 

15,70,339 

12,346 

28,263 

11,95,531 

5,39,496 

22,48,543 

3,68,975 

26,17,518 

28,72,833 

4,73,142 

33,45,975 


* Progreu of EdueaUon in India, 1887-88 to 1^1-92. By A. M. Kasb, Esquire, M.A., p. 72. 
















KBSOLUTCON OF THE GOTEB19HBNT OP IKDIA, 1894. 


Financial position of the 
Indian Universitios. 


Bombay University is partly 
dependent on Q-overnmont. 


The most satisfactory feature in this Table is the rise of Fees in Colleges, from Rs. 4,73,288 in 1886-87, to 
. Rs. 7,96,572 in 1891-92, showing a large increase, amounting to Ra. 3,23,304, 

j^XSe or 608 m ^jQ^xOtCOS 

satisfactory cent., m the expenditure from fees in Colleges / whilst the rate of 

increase during the same period of the number of scholars has been mucli 
less. This goes to show that the people are gradually learning to appreciate the value of high English education, 
and to rely more upon their own rooourscs, and less on the State and the generosity of others. 

In connection with the (|uestiou, how far high English Education is gradually becoming self-supporting, it is 

into resting to consider the latosi information in regard to the financial posi- 
Ii^L^^U^iver^tios^*^ Indian Universities, and with this object the following passage is 

quoted here from the latest Oflicial Rej)ort 

“ The University of Madrasis a Self-supporting Institution. In the year lH!)l-92 the income amounted to 

Rs. 1,92,722, including Rs. 1,78,531* from Examination Fees, and the oxpen- 

Mfldras University self-snp- was Rs. 1,64,84*6; out of the general funds of the Uni\ersity, a sum of 

porting. 1,85,(X)0 has been invested as a Reserve Fuml. The Foes for the Matricu- 

lation, First Arts, and B.A. Examinations, are 20 per cent, higher than in the ofh(*r Indian Universities. The total 
amount of private benefael ions, for the eTidowincnt of scholarships and prizes, is much smaller than in Bombay 
and Calcutta, amounting to only Rs. (J4,300. 

“The Bombay University is paitly dependent upon (lovernmenf-, and I'eecives an annxial grunt of Rs. 15,000. 

The total expenditure in 1891-92 was Hs. 1,17,572, und the income from Fees 

Bombay Uni^raity is partly 85,217. The question of raising the Kvamination Fees, in order to render 
depondeat on Q-overnmont. ’ * ^ ^ ^ 

the University self-supporting, is now l)ef()re the Senate. The University 

is very i-iehly endowed with scholarships, pi’izos, <fec., the total amount of the investments for this purpose being 

about 5j lakhs. A nearly equal amt>imt has also been given by private individuals towards the cost of the 

University building and library; one gentleman, Mr. Promchand Roychand, contributing 4 lakhs of rupees for this 

purpose. 

“ The University of (yulcutta receives no aid from Government ; the income in 1891-92 amounted in 

Calcutta University indo- 1 >79,302, and the Examination Pees alone, to Rs. 1,54, 795 ; the annual 

pendent of Government Grant- accounts show an expenditure of Rs. 1,05,710 during the year, but the 
in-aid. ex])endituro for the year was nearly Rs. 1,50,000. The* annual accounts an* 

very misleading, as the fees for the* Arts Examinations are reet'ived in December and .January, while only a portion 
of the cost of the examinations, and tljis a variable one, is paid bi*fm*o tho end of the ollieial year. In order Ut 
render tho accounts a better te*st of the financial position of tho Univei’sity, it bus recently been decided to count 
the financial year from the 1st July. On the 31st March, 1892, tho Reserve Fund aniount(‘d to Rs, 1,25,000. On 
tho same date, the total amount of the endowments for scholarships, &c., was rather more than 6] InkliSy including 
3 lakfts for the Tagore Law Professorshij), and Rs. 2,38,000 for tho Prcmchand Roychand Studentships, established 
by tho gentlemen whoso donation to tho Bombay University has just been mentioiuid. 

“ The total expenditure of the Punjab Univci*sity, exclusive of the cost of the Oriental College and the other 

teaching institutions connected with tho University, wjis Rs. 65,375 ; this 

Expenditure on the I^njab included Rs. 17,662 fi*om Pj*ovincial llovenues, Rs. 1,512 from Local 

University. ’ ’ 

Funds, and Rs. 37,735 from fees. Tho endowments include Rs. 1,89,600 for the 

general pm*p(>scs of the University and Us. 2,23,900 in special Trusts. 

“ For the Allahabad University tbo Director’s Report shows an expendiluro of Hs. 30,132, all of which 

Finances of the Allahabad was met from fees. As yet, tho endowments are small, amounting to less 
University. than Rs. 15,000.'’ • 

Mr. Nash’s Qninquennial Review of Education in India, from the oflicial year 1887-88 to 1891-92, was 
aF fViA rS-AVArn- i n j. • _ t> i.-j’ xt.^ 2 -■ Education 


Resolution of the Govern- considered by the Government of India, in a Resolution, No. ^ " 

meat of India, dated 7th Sep- 224-23o , 

tember, 1804, reviewing Mr. dated tho 7th September, 1894, and the following extracts may ho quoted from 
Nash’s Quinquennial Report it, as it deals with tho subject of High English Education in India, and gives 
bn Education, 1887-92. latest information as to the views of the Government on the subject. 

“ The highest division of the Indian System of Public Instruction comprises those students who arc reading. 
University Collegiate Educa- ^ College afiSliated to the University, one or other of the courses prescribed 
tion, and its progress,— 1882 to by tho University for its higher examinations. The following figures 
1893 , indicate the progress of Collegiate Education : — 


* TrogreBB of Sdwation in India, 1887-88 to 1691-92. By A, M. Nash, Esquire, ^.A., pp. 67-58. 
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Official Ykak. 

Autr. 

Law. 

Medical. 

Engineering. 

TOTAti. 

Colleges. 
English and 
Oriental. 

Students. 

Colleges. 

Students. 

Colleges. 

Students. 

Colleges. 

Students. 

Colleges. 

Students. 


67 

(5,(«7 

12 

739 

3 

476 

3 

330 

85 

7,582 

18»r).87 

89 

8,701 

16 

1 

1,602 

4 

654 

4 

474 

113 

11,494 

1891-92 

lOdf 

12,985 

27 

1,925 

4 

778 

4 

484 

139 

16,172 

1892-9;} 

108 

13,387 

28 

1,915 

4 

811 

4 

519 

141 

16,632 


“Tlio figures given for IHS1-.S2 and liSS(J-S7, an* tIios<* shown in the Resolution of the Gov'emiiiont of India, of 

Statistics of Colloginte Edu- tim niiiiiher of Law Colleges in 1886-S7 is given in the present 

cation in 1893, as compared Report sis 17. There were in lSfi2-9.‘l two colleges also for students of pro- 
with previous years. fessionsd teaching, containing 57 students. In 188G-87, the only institution of 

this nature* was in the Madras Presidency, and ivas attended hy 7 students. An Agnculture College, containing 45 
students, complclcs the list of Colleges in general, Table III of Mr. Nash’s Report. English Ai-ta Colleges under 
public nianagenieni have fh»creased from to IK). Aided (%illegt‘S of this description have risen in number from 
117 t«» 4fi, and Unaided ones from 17 to 27. Ccdleges of the.se laltiT desenptions are, generally speaking, taking 
tlie place of Ooverninent Instil utions. Fift> -eight of the Colleges were afllliated up to the B. A. Standard in 
l8i)l-92, against 45 in lSS()-87. Tt is tin* policy of the Covernnient to mainlain at the head-cpiarters of each lioeal 
Covernment, a College, teaching up to the highest standard; ami, eons(*(|uenlly the most important (lovernnient 
Colleges are those at (^ileutta, ^ladnis, Bombay, and Allahabad. It is salisfactory to observe that, undt3r the heads 
of ex])enditure on English Arts (\illeges, the largest increase is in that met from fees (Rs. 3,(38,97 1, to Rs. (i,Iil,493). 
The average* nninerieal strongtli of the («nllegts has iner«*aseel, and the cost of eihieating a student has fallen from 
Rs. 211 to Rs. I()(5 [K'r annum. Tin* cost to (loveriunent of educating a stinlent in the Rangoon College, where 
there ai-e hut a small nninhoi* of pu]iils, is extraorelinarily high fRs. S95 per annum). In Aided (English Arts) 
Colleges, the average* ee)si te) (Jo> ejriinn*nt per pupil, annually, is Rs. 12. The iiumhor of M, A. Degrees taken 
annually has reinainc*el almost stalie)iiary eluring I he five years (81, in 188(3-87, and 79, in 1891-92); tliat of B.A. 
Degre*es reise frenn 710 to S9S ; while* at exaniinatiems, interme'diate between these examinations and the Matricula- 
tion, 2,090 stuelents pjisseel in 1891-92, against 2,105 in 1880-87. The* figures ele) not, cm tlio ivhole, show a rapid 
iueivase in the numher of persons passing the ITniver.sit.y Examinations. Of the Masters of Arts W’ho took their 
de*grees during the quinepienninni, 70 per cc'iit. helemged to Ijower Bengal. Mr. Nash comments cm tlie low per- 
centage of success among candidates at the B.A. Examination in Bengal, which he is disposed to attribute, in 
part, to the lowering of the Entrance Standard. The scientitic course for the BA. Degree has been elioseii by a 
fair proportion of the successful candidates eluring tin* five years. In Madras nearly onc-lialf, in Bombay one-third, 
at the Calcutta University 22 per ce*nt., and about the same ]m)port.ion at the Punjab University, seleetod this 
course. At Alhiliabad the propotion was smalleM'. J’lirsnaiii to reooni monel at ions of the Edueation Commission, 
a College, ntliliaied to tin* Bombay Univc'r.sily, iii> to the B.A. and B.Se. Examinations, lias been established, under 
the name of “The l)a\a Ram Jethmal Sind College,” at Karachi, by means of subscriptions, supplemented by a 
Grant from Government. In 1892, there wore (id students on the i-olls of this Institution. Indian gT'aduatcs now 
form the majority of the I*i*ofessors at most CVillegos, and at some, they compose tlio whole teaching staff, with the 
excc'ption of the Pi'ineipal. (yolle*ges ol infei’ior standing have in many cases been transferred to private maiuigo- 
nu'ut, as w'as recommended hy the Education Commission ; and, where superfluous, they have been closed. In 
1888, the Oi-iental College, at Lahore, w’lis rc-foi-med, the abuses of the system of stipends to pnpils being remedied, 
and the method of teaching Oriental languages being changed. The number of students, however, lias greatly 
diminished. At the Bcnai*os Sanskrit College, wdiich lias been rendered a separate institution from the Ai^ts College, 
the number of students lias somewhat fallen, but the number of candidates appearing for the examinations has 
largely increased. No fees are paid by the students at this Institution. 

“ All Act of the Legislature was passed in 1887 for the e.stablishment of a University at Allahabad, and the 
University was inaugurated in November of that year. Two thousand nine hundred and nine candidates have 
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Establishment of the Alla- 
habad University in 1887. 
Degrees granted by Indian 
Universities, and their condi- 
tion. 


siDce passed the Entrance Examination of the University, and a number of Colleges have been affiliated. 

All the Indian Universities grant the degrees of Bachelor, and Master of Arts : 
the Bombay University grants the degree of Bachelor of Science : in the Punjab 
University the degrees of Bachelor, Master, and Doctor of Oriental Learning are 
also bestowed In the Universities of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras a system 
has been introduced, under which the privilege of electing, subject to the 
approval of the Chancellor, a proportion of the Fellows has been conferred on the Masters of Arts and holders of 
equivalent degrees. Generally speaking, the proportion of graduates who take the degree of M.A. is very small. 
By far the largest number of such degrees are taken at the Calcutta University, where, in the five years under 
review, the number reached 299. The Punjab University is a teaching as well as an examining body. The greater 
part of the expenditure in the Universities is met from fees, together with income from endowments ; only the 
Bombay and Punjab Universities receiving aid from public funds.’** 

There are also some other important matters of general application to educational topics, in the Resolution of 

Some important educational »"vernmont of India (Home Department), dated the 7th September, 1894, 
topics in the Government of which may, with advantage, be quoted here, as expressive of the present 
India’s Resolution, dated 7tli policy of Government on those subjects. The necessary abstracts are the 
September, 1804 . following : — * 

“ In reviewing the recommendations of the Education Commission, the Government of India laid down the 
Policy of withdrawal, as proposition that, in proportion as the Department withdraws from pushing its 
affecting the Educational Ser- own institutions, its mjichincry for inspection would require strengthening, 
vice. • as a Grant-in-aid System postulates a thorough inspection of all institutions 

brought under it. In Bengal the number of State-aided Schools, and the siafE employed on inspection duties are 
far stronger than in any other Province. Besides the Inspectors and Assistant and Deputy Inspectors, there are 
upwards of 900 Inspecting School-masters, pandits and gurus. The numbers of the Inspecting Staff do not, in general, 
show an increase, but most liocal Governments and Administrations have revised the inspection circles, and satis- 
fied themselves of the adequacy of the staff. Female Inspectors have also been appointed in several Provinces. 
The reports do not appear to the Governor- General in Council to bo sufficiently precise in showing whether the 
work of inHj)ection is thoroughly carried out, and His Excellency in Council trusts that this important subject 
may be commented on more fully in future. The question of the re-organization of tlie Education Department 
has recently been under the consideration of the Government of India, in connection with the Report of the Public 
Service Commission. The views of the Secretary of State were communicated to the Government of India in 
His Lordship’s Despatch, No. 9 (Public), dated 28th January, 1892. In this Despatch, Viscount Cross held that, 
though it was ultimately desirable, the proposed abolition of the graded superior service could not be carried out 
foHhwith, and approved the piunciple of a five year’s probationary term for officei's appointed from England. As 
regards Professors, the suggestion was commended to the Government of India, that all Professors might be allow- 
ed to rise in ten year’s service, to a salary of Rs. 1,000 per mensem. Of Inspectors, one-half (it was saidj might be 
recruited in India. These proposals as to the superior service were referred to Local Covernments and Administra- 
tions. Several of the Governments consulted, in replying, sent up schemes for the re-organization of the whole 
Education Department in their respective Provinces : and it has been necessary to call for further reports and 
opinions prior to the preparation of a matured scheme for submission to the Home Government. These are now 
under the consideration of the Government of India. It is contemplated that the Educational Service shall, in 
future, be divided into, (1) the European Educational Service, for which recruitment will be made in England ; (2) 
the Provincial Educational Service ; and (3) the Subordinate Educational Service. 

“ The views which the Government of India provisionally endorsed, in the matter of discipline and Moral 
Moral Training in Colleges Training in Schools and Colleges, were summarized in paragraph 26 of the 
and Schools. Home Department Resolution, No. 199, dated 18th June, 1888. The Govern- 

ment of India then added that, while they would gladly see an increase in the number of Aided Colleges and 
Schools in which religious instruction was given, they at the same time, did not admit that it had been shown to be 
impossible to impart moral instruction in State Colleges, although the tenets of any particular religious belief 
could not bo taught in them. Attention was again invited to the proposal of the Education Commission that a 
Moral Text-book should be prepared for general use, based upon the fundamental principles of Natural Religion. 
Orders were issued on these subjects by a Resolution from the Home Department, No. — dated 17th August, 
1889. The action that has been taken in ensuing years is noticed in Chapter XIV of Mr. Nash’s Review. The 


* Supplement to the Qaeette of India, 8th September, 1894 ; pp. 1269, 1270. 
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Resolution had noticed, with approval, the promotion of physical education in the various Provinces, and advised 
that a system of marks and prizes for proficiency in gymnastics and athletic sports should be everywhere introduc- 
ed. The suitable forms of punishment were enumerated, and it was said that the Provincial Authorities should 
prescribe rules for the guidance of masters in employing them. The use of good-conduct registers was recom- 
mended, and the extension of the system of boarding-houses attached to the higher schools and colleges was 
approved. Tlie Ooveniment of India observed that time would show whether the monitorial system — notwithstand- 
ing the fact that Indian schools are mostly day-schools — was suited for Indian boys, but expressed the belief that 
probably the adoption of such rules as were in force at the Elphinstone High School on this subject, would be 
productive of advantage. In the matter of inter-school rules — designed to prevent a boy from obtaining advance- 
ment in class, or avoiding the consequences of misconduct by changing his school — the rules in force in Bengal, and 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, were recommended for general adoption in other Provinces: it was added 
that the Universities should bo invited to co-operate in securing their adoption in Unaided Institutions. With 
rofoi*ence to the proposed preparation of a Moral Text-book, the Governor- General in Council expressed the con- 
clusion that it would not bo advantageous to prescribe for u.so in schools a treati.se, or didactic discourse, on the 
subject, but that books of extracts selected from standard authors, and bearing on individual conduct, should be 
prepared, s\ich as Mr. Tawnoy, the Principal of the Presidency College at Calcutta, had already been desired to 
prepare, by the Syndicate of the Calcutta University. Local Governments were requested to take measures for 
the purpose described, either by the appointment of Committees or the employment of individuals, to revise the 
existing readers, or to compile new one.s. 

“ The Gov(U'nmcnt of India are pleased to observe that the question of physical education has received atten- 
tion throughout India. In Madras, in all schodls and colleges under public 
management, gymnastic apparatus is provided. Gymnastic and drill instruc- 
tors are entertained, trained for the most part by the Madras Physical Train- 
ing and Field Games Association, where examinations are held and certificates granted. In Bombay, simple 
gymnastic apparatus is said to be posso.sscd even by many Primary Schools. Apparatus and iristructors have been 
provided for most of the Zilla Schools in Bengal, but it appears from the Review that nothing has been done yet 
in Middle and Primary Schools. In the Punjab distinct physical courses are prescribed for Primary, Middle, and 
High Schools : physical training has been made compulsory in schools under public management, and provision has 
been inadcj for the supply of competent teaoliers ; these i*ules are in course of being carried out. In the Central 
Provinces all the Secondary Schools and most of the Primary Schools have been provided with gymnasia. In 
Assam (as appears from tho Provincial Report for 1892-93) the masters in the High Schools at Shillong, Cachar, 
and Dibrugarh ai*o instructed in physical exercise, and the pupils are regularly practised therein : tho adoption 
of similar armngements in tho other Goyernment High Schools is under consideration. Rules have been laid down 
regarding punishment.s in schools under public management, in tho Codes of Madras, tho Punjab, and Burma. 
Pines are not mentioned in those Codes. In the Central Provinces corporal punishment for boys under 15 years of 
age has boon regulated. Tho offences punishable with corporal punishment in schools aro dealt with by fines in Col- 
leges. In A.ssam instructions have been issued in a Circular to all headmasters of schools. The Review does not 
show whether any other Governments have issued instructions on tho subject of punishments in tho manner 
reciuestcd. ^riic competition of rival High Schools and Colleges in Bengal is described as a fruitful source of mis- 
conduct, and as offering impunity for it. Conduct Registers have been generally introduced, though their use is 
only paitial in tho Punjab and in Berar, while the Bombay and Burma Reports do not show what has been done. 
Financial difficulties have restricted tho extension of boarding-houses. They are, it would seem from the Review, 
not attached to Government Schools for Natives in Madras. In Bombay there are no hostels attached to Goveni- 
ment High Schools. They are attached to nearly all Government Colleges and Zilla Schools in Bengal. In the 
North-Western Provinces nearly all Zilla Schools have boarding-houses. About 12 per. cent, of tho students reside 
in them, and they are described as very successful. In the Punjab, it is a standing regulation that, as far as pos- 
sible, a boarding-house should be attached to every Secondary School : the cost, it is stated, falls almost exclusively 
on Municipalities. In Burma tho system has been partially introduced. Mr. Nash has suggested that columns 
should be added in general Tables HI and IV, to show the attendance and expenditure in boarding-establishments 
and this suggestion will be referred to Local Governments. The information available as to tho introduction of the 
Monitorial System and its results is very imperfect. Apparently, in the Punjab and the Central Provinces it has 
been tried with success in boarding-houses. The Inter-school Rules have been revised in most Provinces. In 
Madras they are in force in all colleges and schools recognized by the University. In Bombay, a Leaving Certificate 
is substituted, but admission to another school is not restricted by definite rules. The rules in Lower Bengal are 
stated to have been made, by the University’s action, practically compulsory in Unaided Schools, though they have 
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not yet been fomally accepted by tbe University. In the North-Western Provinces inter-collegC rules have been 
accepted by the University, and similar rules have been made for Anglo- Yemacular Schools. The Punjab Buies 
debar from re-admission for six months only. The Bengal Rules have been adopted for most grades of schools in 
Assam. The rules are said to have proved very salutary in Bengal, though some supervision of the masters, in 
the matter of the refusal of transfer certificates, is now required. In Bengal certain readers or books of selections 
have been chosen by the Central Text-Book Committee, as being of the ethical tendency desired by tlie Oovernmont 
of India. Those are specially recommended to the notice of managers in the approved list of books ; but text- 
books are not prescribed by the Department for any class of schools. English readers have been revised in the 
North- Westom Provinces ; but information is not given as to Vernacular readers. The English and Vernacular 
books have been adopted in Assam, from the North-Western Provinces and Bengal, respectively. In the Punjab 
a special moral text-book is used in Anglo- Vernacular High Schools ; and in all schools the class readers are framed 
so as to convey moral instruction. In Burma a new set of Burmese readers is being prepared. In Berar the text- 
books in use in Primary and Middle- Schools are stated to have been, since some years past, prepared or selected 
with the view of conveying moral lessons. In colleges in India, insubordination and grave breaches of college 
discipline are rare ; but instances occur of personation at examinations, the use of forged certificates, and similar 
offences. The suggestions of the Government of India on the subject of college discipline have been generally 
accepted by Local Governments. 

“The fifteenth and sixteenth chapters of the Review deal with recommendations of the Education Commis- 
_ « sion relating to Educational Conferences, and the preparation of text-books. 

The recommendations on the first subject, pointed to assemblages of Educa- 
tional Officers, together with managers of Aided and Unaided Schools, and to local meetings of schoolmasters 
under the superintendence of Deputy Inspectors. In Madras, Conferences have been held on three occasions, a 
moiety (^. 6?., generally about six) of those attending being representatives of institutions under private manage- 
ment, and such important matters as the alternative final examination for High Schools and the tests for admission to 
the public service have been discussed by them. In the Pun jab the Senate of the University advises the Govern- 
ment on all grades of education. A Departmental and a General Conference are held annually at Lahore, and the 
latter has discussed nearly all the important matters in which action has been taken of late years. In Lower 
Burma the Educational Syndicate is a permanent consultative board. A conference in 1889, which revised the 
grant-in-aid rules, was composed to the extent of three-fourths of representatives of schools under pilvato manage- 
ment. In Bombay and Assam no conferences appear to have been held of late years ; and only local assemblages 
have been held in Bengal. There is little information available as to other Provinces ; but conferences have been 
hold in the North-Western Provinces, and apparently Annual District Assemblies are held in the Central Provin- 
ces. In Berar an Annual Conference and circle gatherings take place. 

“ After obtaining reports from Local Governments on the subject of the school-books in use, the Government 

of India, in the year 1877, convened a small General Committee, comprising 
S(^o^^oc^s of j. 0 pi.esentativea of the different Provinces, to formulate recommendations for 

action. The Committee deprecated the attempt to issue an Imperial Series of 
text-books, but advised that a Standing Committee should be constituted in each Province to report yearly, and 
approve all books to be used in Government or Aided Institutions, and that a corresponding English Text-Book 
Committee should also be appointed. In a Resolution, dated 10th January 1881, the Government of India accept- 
ed the view that an Imperial Series of text-books should not be prepared, and decided that Local Governments 
should supervise tlio preparation of text-books, assisted, if necessary, by Standing Coinmittteos containing a fair 
number of independent members, and should communicate with the Standing Committees of other Provinces. 
The subject was to be noticed in a separate section of the annual Provincial Educational Reports. The Govern- 
ment of India declined to restrict Aided Schools to the use of the Government school-books. The Education 
Commission, in 1888, recommended that the Provincial Text-book Committees should continue their operations, 
and that the function of Government dep6ts should be confined to the supply and distribution of Vernacjular text- 
books. Passing to the period now under review, it appears that in Madras there was no permanent Text-book 
Committee until 1892. The Committee then appointed consists mostly of specialists in the various lines, and 8 
out of 26 members are non-officials. In 1889, the Madras Government withdrew from the publication of school- 
books, and private presses are now allowed to produce works of which Government has the copyright, after 
approval of the proofs. In Bombay, English text-books are not apparently submitted to a Committee, but several 
Committees exist, dealing with Vernacular Text-books. In Bengal, the duty of selecting suitable books has, since 
1875, been performed by the Central Text-book Committee, the members of which are divided into six Sub-Com- 
mittees, according to the subject-matter of the text-books submitted to them. 

18 
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** The Director annually revises the list of books according to the Committee’s recommendations. The Com* 
mittee, ivhich is composod of the best scholars available, undertook in 1891-92, at the request of the Director, to 
prepare lists of authorized text-books for High and Primary Schools also. There are branch Committees for 
Behar and Orissa. The Calcutta School Book Society, which has numerous Agencies, is the chief medium for 
the distribution of school-books. In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, there are four Committees for 
selecting Zila School Text-books, and four for selecting books for Vernacular Schools in different quarters of 
the Provinces. The lists are subject to the Director’s revision. The request of the Government of India that 
a separate section of the Annual Report should deal with text-books, is no longer complied with in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, and this omission should be rectified in future. The Punjab Text-book Committee, 
which was establisliod in 1877, undertakes the px'eparation as well as the examination of books : there are eight 
Sub-Committees. Text-book Committees have been appointed also in the Central Provinces and in Burma. In 
Burma there is an officer, called the Editor of Vernacular School Text-books, who examines Vernacular works, in 
the first instance, and also makes ti*anslations and selections. 

“ Tlio more prominent results bi'ought out from the histoiy of education in India during the five years covered 

by Mr. Nash’s Report may ho briefly enumerated. Tho number of institutions 
Prominent educational re- i • / xi • Ir . ... r,, ^ 

suits during 1887 to 1892. public and private, coming within the puiwicw of the Education Department 

has risen from 127,116 to 141,793, or by 11*5 per cent., and the munbor of pupils 
from 3,343,544 to 3,856,821, or by 15 '3 per cent. Tho increase in pupils is to the extent of 63,340 accounted for 
by tho inclusion, for tho first tiino, of returns from Upper Burma. Though the advance has occurred in a slightly 
higher ratio in Colleges and Secondary Schools than in Primary Schools, the difference has not been sufficiently 
marked to cause any substantial change in tho proportions of students in tliese three stages of education. A satis- 
factory indication of the change of attitude of the Mahomedan Community towanls the educational system adopted 
by the Government, is to be found in the increase in the number of Mahomedan students by nearly 18 per 
cent, Tho number of Hindus attending School or College has also increased by 12'8 per cent. Femsio education 
has made a subatantial advance, the number of girls at school at the end of 1891-92 having been 27*3 per cent., 
in excess of the number at tlio end of 1886-87, Something has been done to cultivate a taste for technical educa- 
tion, by the general introduction of drawing into tho School Course. In many Provinces even this is still in the 
ex pen mental stage, and the fui-ther development of technical education has not yet been generally systematized. 
A defect in tho educational system which demands serious attention is tho inadequacy of the course of training 
given in many of the Training Schools for teachers. 

As Government recedes from directly managing its own schools, and confines itself more and more to aiding 

schools not maintained by the Educational Depai-tment, tho duty of securing 
efficient inspection of schools receiving grants-in-aid becomes greater. This 
ms 1 u ions neoessary. question merits tho close and continued attention of Local Governments and 

Administrations. One of the most satisfactory features in connection with tho progress of education during the 
five years under review is to bo found in the increase of expenditure by over 20 per cent., and in the change in the 
sources from which that expenditure has been met. The expenditure from Municipal and Local funds has ma- 
terially increased, while the share of tho total expenditure home by public funds (in which are included Local 
and Municipal, as well as State revenues) has slightly declined. It is most encouraging to find that tho payments 
of the public have, during five years, increased from 117| to 149 laklis, and particularly, that the receipts from fees 
have increased by over 35 per cent.” * 


CHAPTER XXV. 


ENGLISH PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION IN COLLEGES, IN 1881-82 TO 
1885-86, AND IN 1886-87 TO 1891-92. 

The subject of professional and technical education was not included within the scope of the enquiiy made 

by tho Indian Education Commission of 1882 ; but the various Indian Uni 
versities recognize in their curriculum of studies the subjects of Law, Medi 
cine, and Engineering, and Sir Alfred Croft, in his S&new of Education in Indii 
in 1886, has collected valuable statistical and other information, which may be borrowed here. 

• Bu^Ument to the Oautte of India $ 8th September 1894 1 pp. 1278-»1283. 


Professional subjects in the 
Indian Universities. 
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Law Departments are in all cases attached to Arts Colleges, since the Universities require that candidates for 
Law Departments in Col- degrees of Bachelor of Law should have taken the B.A. Degree, or passed 
leges. some other examination in Arts, which the University concerned may consider 

sufficient as the preliminary to the study of law. In Madras, a course of two years, and in Bombay a course 
of three years is required, subsequent to graduation. In the Calcutta University, the course is for three years, 
of which two must be subsequent to the degree, and the two courses are sometimes read, in part at any rate, 
simultaneously. Similar courses, with minor modifications required by local circumstances, are prescribed by the 
Punjab University and the Allahabad University — the former requiring that the candidate for the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws should either have passed an intermediate law examination, or should have graduated in Arts, 
and the latter presci’ibing that “ any Undergraduate ol the University may be admitted to the Examination, pro- 
vided he has prosecuted a regular course of study in a school of Law affiliated to the University, for not less than 
two academical years, after having fully passed the Intermediate Examination in Arts.*' The subjects of legal 
studies, with some local modifications, are similar in all the Universities. 

The institutions which exist in India for the training of students for the License in Medicine and Surgery, or 
Medical Colleges degree of Bachelor of Medicine, as well as for the higher degree of 

Doctor of Medicine, are the Medical Colleges of Madras and Calcutta, the 
Grant Medical College of Bombay, and the Lahore Medical School. “ The qualification for the License in Medicine 
and Surgery differs fi’om that required for the Bachelor of Medicine Degree, both in the preliminary educational 
test and in the final standard of examination. In Madras, the initial qualification for the license is the University 
Entrance Examination ; and the course extends over four years, divided into two parts, by the first and second 
Licentiate Examination. For the degree, candidates must have passed the First Ai‘ts Examination, and have subse- 
quently studied medicine for five years ; during the course, of which they have to pass one preliminary scientific 
and two professional examinations. To those students who have graduated in Arts, taking physical science, before 
entering on their medical course, the preliminary scientific examination and one year of study are remitted. In 
Bombay the only examination below that for the Doctor's degree is that for the license. A candidate must have 
passed the Matriculation Examination and have studied medicine for four years, during which he has to undergo 
three examinations. In Calcutta, candidates, whether for the degree or for the license, must have passed the First 
Arts Examination ; and in either case the course, extends over five years. The only difEerence is the requirement 
of comparative anatomy and physiology for the degree ; a similar distinction being made in Madras. The Lahore 
Medical School exists for the benefit of students from the North-Western Provinces, as well of those from the 
Punjab, and both alike are eligible for the Government Scholarships tenable in the institution."* 

There are four Engineering Colleges in India maintained by Goveiuiment : at Madras, Poona in the Bombay 

Presidency, Seebpore in Bengal, and Roorkee in the North-Western Pro- 

Engineering Colleges. 

° o Vinces. 


“ The requirements of the Madras University for the degree of Bachelor of Civil Engineering, are that a 


The Madras 
Colleges. 


candidate shall have passd the First Examination in Arts, and shall have subse- 
Engineering q^g^tly read for two years in an Engineering College. All candidates for tho 
degree are examined in mathematics, natural philosophy, mensuration, and 


the framing of estimates ; those for the Civil branch are also examined in surveying and levelling, constructive 
engineering, and architectural and topographical drawing; those for the Mechanical branch, in mechanical engineer- 
ing and machine drawing, "t The Madras College of Engineering has been recently re-organized, and is tho 


recognized institution for imparting instruction in that subject in that Presidency. 

“ In Bombay, tho University requires of candidates for the License in Civil Engineering, (1) the matricula- 
tion certificate, (2) a coui?se of three years' study, which may bo reduced in 
Engineering College at candidates, with higher initial qualifications to two years, or to ono 

Poona. a-half. The examination comprises, (1) mathematics and natural philoso- 


phy, (2) experimental and natural science; (3) civil engineering, (4) one out of the following list : — (a) analytical 
geometry, and the differential and integral calculus, (6) optics and astronomy, (c) mining and metallurgy, (d) 
architecture, (c) mechanical engineering, (/) chemical analysis, (g) botany, and meteorology. Candidates must also 
pass a practical test in experimental science and mechanica engineering. Instruction in the University Course, 
both theoretical and practical, is given in the Poona College of Science with its attached workshops. " J 

“ For the License in Engineering of the Calcutta University, a candidate must have passed the Entrance 


Civil Engineering College at 
Beebprore near Calcutta. 


Examination, and have subsequently studied for four years in an affiliated 
institution. If he has passed the First Arts Examination, he will be entitled 
to the degree of B. E. The course comprises the following subjects : mathe 


♦ Sir Alfred Croft’s Review of Education in India in 1886 5 p. 251. t 1^*1 P* ^62. t It.i PP- 252, 263. 
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Thomason Civil Engineering 
College at Boorkee. 


matics, engineering, constmction, geodesy, drawing, and either natural science or machinery, according as the 
candidate selects the Civil or the Mechanical branch of the course. The course in mathematics is exceptionally 
high, and includes, besides other subjects, analytical geometry, the difEerential and integral calculus, and hydro- 
statics. Proposals are under consideration for reducing the extent of this compulsory course. The Government 
Civil Engineering College at Seebpore, near Calcutta, is the institution in which candidates are prepared for the 
University Degrees during a course of live years. 

“ The Thomason Civil Engineering College at Boorkee is maintained by the Public Works Department of 

Government for the requirements of the public service ; and it has no con- 
nexion with any University. It is, however, noticed in this place, since it 
discharges the same functions as those that are so connected. The College 
contains three departments. Candidates for the Engineering Class have to pass an Examination in English and 
Hindustani (and also in a third language, if their V'ernacular is English) ; in elementary science, in drawing, and 
in matliomatics to a somewhat high standard. The course of study extends over two years, at the end of which 
time an examination is held in mathematics, applied mechanics, experimental science, civil engineering, drawing, 
and surveying. Students of tliis class arc educated for the engineer branch of the Public Works Department, in 
which four or five appointments, in alternate years, are guaranteed to the best of those who pass. (For comparison, 
it may hero be repeated, that the number of guaranteed ap])ointnients for the students of the Poona College is two 
a year ; of the Seebpore College, two and one in alternate years ; of the Madras College, one a year). The upper 
subordinate class at Boorkee is intended to provide men for overseerships, and the lower subordinate for sub-over- 
seerships, in the Public Works Department. The course for the former extends over three years, of which the 
last is devoted to practical training on works in progress. The course for lower subordinates is limited to a year 
and a-half. The final examination for upper and for lower subordinates, includes mathematics, engineering, 
fimwing, and surveying, to different standards for the two classes.** + 

The following Tabular Statement { gives the comparative statistics of Professional Colleges during the year 
Professional Colleges, 1881- 1881-82 to 1884-85. 

82 to 1884-85. 


PROFESSIONAL COLLEGES, 1881-82 TO 1884-85. 


Province. 

1881-82. 

1884-85. 

Law. I 

Medicine. 

Engineering. 

Law. 

Medicine. 

Engineering. 

Institutions. 

s 

nd 

5 

CO 

Institutions. 

Students. 

Institutions. 

CO 

1 

m 

Institutions. 

Students. 

Institutions. 

Students. 

Institutions. 

Students. 

Madras Government 

• f • 

1 

112 

1 

76 

1 

9 

1 

127 

1 

116 

1 

19 

Bombay ditto 

... 

1 

136 

1 

283 

1 

151 

1 

180 

1 

370 

1 

184 

Bengal ditto 

... 

7 

270 

1 

117 

1 

170 

6 

125 

1 

132 

1 

149 

Ditto, Unaided 


1 


... 



• •• 

2 

524 


... 

• •• 

..• 

N.-W. P., Government 

• •• 

... 

• •• 


• •• 


• •• 

• •• 


• • • 

... 

1 

155 

Ditto, Aided 


2 

31 

• •• 

• • • 

• • • 

• •• 

2 

94 

... 

... 

... 


Ditto, Unaided 

• • • 

B 


... 

• •• 


• •• 

1 


... 

... 

... 


Punjab, Government 

... 

B 

■ 

... 


... 

... 

• 


1 

188 

... 

• •• 

f Government 

... 

9 

518 

3 

476 

3 

330 

8 

432 

4 

806 

4 

507 

Total ...-{ Aided 

... 

2 

31 

• •• 

• •• 



2 

94 


... 



(^Unaided 


1 

190 

• •• 

• •• 

H 

• •• 

3 

541 

n 

1 ... 

n 

k.« 

Grand Total 

••• 

12 

739 

3 

476 

3 

330 



4 

806 

4 

507 


• Sir Alfred Croft*i Revmo of Education in India in 1666 ; p. 268. t i6., p. 264. { /A, p. 41. 
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The total cost of professional education connected witli the TTniyersity in 1881-82^ as compared with 
Cost of Professional Colleges 1884*85, is shown in the following Table* : — 
in 1884-1886. 


COST OP PROFESSIONAL COLLEGES. 


Head or Charge. 

1881-82. 

1884-85. 

Provincial 

Revenues. 

Pees. 

Other 

sources. 

Total. 

Provincial 

Revenues. 

Pees. 

Other 

sources. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rb. 

Bfl. 

Rs. 

Ba. 

Bb. 

Be. 

Law 

627 

39,496 

7,433 

47,456 

406 

32,186 

4,886 

36,666 

Medicine 

1,78,157 

35,607 


2,13,764 

2,13,889 

63,366 

2,411 

2,69,666 

Engineering 

1,03,886 

9,921 


1,13,807 

2,70,560 

13,256 

6,749 

2,89,565 

Total 

2,82,570 

86,024 

7,433 

3,75,027 

4,84,043 

98,808 

13,046 

5,96,897 


It will be observed in this table that the Law classes practically pay for themselves, whilst considerable 

expense is incurred by Government on education in Medicine and Engineering. 
p<^in^^*^Results of tho Uni- results of the University examinations in those various branches in 

versity Examinations in pro- 1881-82 and 1884-85 is shown in the following table f which inclndes only 
fessional subjeots, in 1881- thoso who passed the final examination in each case, whether for the 

License or the Degree : — 


RESULTS OP UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS (PROFESSIONAL), 1881-82 AND 1884-85. 


Peovincb. 

Law. 

Medicine. 

Enoineebino. 

1881-82. 

1884-85. 

1881-82. 

1664-85. 

1881-82. 

1884-85. 

Madras ... 


12 

25 

4 

10 

1 

7 

Bombay ... 


5 

13 

14 

24 

16 

7 

Bengal ... 


67 

77 

20 

14 

6 

.*• 

N,-W. Provinces 


2 


.*• 

... 


3 

Punjab ••• ••• 


•.* 


... 

11 


• *. 

Total 


86 

115 

38 

59 

23 

17 


* Sir Alfred Croft's Beview of Educatiof^ A India, 1886 ; p. 42. 


t Ih., p. 43. 
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The subjoined Table* shows the number of Oolleiges, or departments of OollegeSi in Law, Medicine, and Engi- 

Profesaionid Colleges, 1886- neoring, and the number of students reading in them on the Slst March 1886 ; — 

86 . 


PROFESSIONAL COLLEGES, 1885-86. 


Province. 

Law. 

Medicine. 

Enoineerinq. 

Institutions. 

Students. 

Institutions. 

Students. 

Institutions. 

Students. 

Madras, Government 

... 

1 

141 

1 

136 

1 

18 

Bombay, do. 

as • 

2 

221 

1 

296 

1 

116 

Bengal, 

do. 

... 

6 

no 

1 

152 

1 

156 

Ditto., 

Unaided 


4 

772 

••• 

••• 

... ! 

... 

N.-W. P., Government 

• • • 

1 

61 

ass 

••• 

1 

154 

Ditto. 

, Aided 


1 

48 

ss s 

«B« 

• SB 

... 

Ditto., 

, Unaided 

a« t 

1 

18 

... 

... 


... 

Punjab, Government 

ass 

... 

... 

1 

183 

... 

... 


r Government 

S • B 

10 

533 

4 

767 

4 

444 

Total - 

Aided 

1 

... 

1 

48 

... 

... 

... 

... 


1 

LUnaided 

... 

5 

790 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Grand Total 

... 

16 

1,371 

4 

767 

4 

444 

Total in 1884-85. 

... 

13 

1,067 

4 

806 

4 

507 


The following Tablet shows the cost of professional Collegiate Education in 1885-86 ; — 

Cost of Professional Colleges, 

1886-86. 


COST OF PROFESSIONAL COLLEGES, 1885-86. 


Profession. 

Provincial 

Revenues. 

Fees. 

Other sources. 

Total. 


Rb. 

Rb. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

lia^V ... a.. 

1,082 

42,415 

6,339 

48,836 

Medicine 

2,11,672 

54,678 

3,863 

2,70,213 

Engineering 

j 

2,60,032 

15,548 , 

189 

2,75,769 

Total 

4,72,786 

1,12,641 

9,391 

6,94,818 

Total for 1884-85 

4,84,043 

98,808 

13,046 

5,95,897 


* Sir Alfred Croft's lUview of Education in India in 1886 j p, 280. f Ib., p. 866. 
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The flourishing and almost self-supporting condition of the Law classes is noticeable in the above Table in 
contrast to the figures relating to the subjects of Medicine and Engineering in both of which the income from fees 
falls enormously short of the expenditure. 

The following statement * shows the number of those who graduated in the Universities in the various pro- 
Besults of University Profes- fessional branches in 1885-86 : or passed the final examination of the Roorkee 
sional Examinations, 1886-80. Engineering College in the North-Western Provinces : — 


RESULTS OF UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS (PROFESSIONAL) 1885-86. 


Province. 

I Law. 

Medicine. 

Engineering. 

Madras ... ... ••• | 

38 

26 

3 

Bombay ... ... ... ••• 

17 

39 

13 

Bengal 

120 

32 

3 

North-Western Provinces ... 

• •• 

... 

4 

Punjab 

• •• 

7 

... 

Total 

175 

104 

23 

Total for 1884-85 

115 

. 59 

17 


Information in regard to English Professional Education in Colleges during the five years succeeding the year 

1886 is given in Mr. Nash’s Quinquennial Review of the Progress of Educa- 
P^fessional^^ucatio^ India, and since such information is the latest available, certain Statis- 

tics may bo borrowed from it here as showing the present condition of 


Professional Education in Indian Colleges. 

The following Tablet shows the number of Law Colleges and Schools in 1887 and 1892, and the number of 
Law Colleges, 1887 and 1802, students in them : — 


ATTENDANCE IN LAW COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


Province. 

1886-87. 

1891-92. 

Colleges. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Colleges. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Madras ... 

1 

182 

• • • 

... 

1 

360 

... 

... 

Bombay ... 

2 

249 


... 

4 

230 

... 

• •• 

Bengal ... 

10 

1,078 

• •• 


12 

563 

... 


North-Western Provinces 

3 

117 

• •• 

... 

7 

612 

... 

... 

Punjab ... 

1 

71 


• • • 

1 

85 

... 

• •• 

Central Provinces ... 

t.» 

• •t 

• •• 

e t • 

2 

82 

... 

... 

Assam ... 

... 

• •• 

1 

19 

... 

... 

2 

39 

Total 

17 

1,697 

1 

19 

27 

1,932 

2 

39 


* Sir Alfred Oroft’s Review of Education in Indiuy 1886, p. 254. 

t Progreee of Education in India^ 1887-88 to 1891-92, by A. M. Nash, Esquire, M.A. (1893) ; p. 220. 
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Noticeable inorease in Law 
Colleges. 


In this Table the increase in the number of Law Colleges from 17 to 27 in fire years is very noticeable, taken 

in conjunction with the fact that the increase in the number of students has 
been in much less proportion. “ The Calcutta University has reduced the 
course of study from three years to two, and withdrawn the privilege of 
attending lectures before passing the B.A. Examination, the changes being exactly the opposite of those made by 
the Madras University, A similar change was also made by the High Court in the rules for the Pleadership 
Examination, for which many of the students of the Law Colleges are preparing, and these changes have caused 
the reduction of the number of students from 1,078 to 663 in spite of an increase of two in the number of Colleges. 

“ In the North-Western Provinces the number of Law Classes and of students has increased very rapidly since 
the establishment of the local University, but it is doubtful to what extent this is the cause of the increase, for 
the Principal of one of the Government Colleges says : ‘ The very great majority of our Law Students have no 

intention or desire of appearing at the University Examination or at the High Court Examinations, and it is not 
clear to me with what precise object they pay the fees and attend the law lectures for two years.* Allahabad is 
the only University in India that confers degrees in Law upon persons who have not graduated in Arts ; candi- 
dates are required to attend lectures for two years after passing the Intermediate Examination, but in order to 
pi'ovent the wholesale immigration from other Provinces of candidates who have failed at the B.A. Examination, 
no examination of any other University lower than the B.A. is recognized as qualifying for admission to a Law 
College. *’* 

Legal studies seem to continue to be almost self-supporting. “ The aggregate cost of all the Law Classes 

during the year 1891-92 amounted to Rs. 99,596 of which the students tbom- 

Legal ^tudies almost self- selves paid Rs. 93,543 in the shape of fees. Local funds contributed only 
supporting. Municipal funds Rs. 659, while the expenditure from Provincial 

Revenues was more than balanced by the receipts from fees in Government Institutions, the net profit to Govern- 
ment amounting to Rs. 3,303/’ t 

As showing the advance of legal studios during the period of five years ending in J892, the total number of 

Advance of legal studies in p^^rsons who obtained the degree of Bachelor of Law, or the License in Law 
1887 to 1802. of the Punjab University, during that period is shown below ; — J 


Madras 
Bom bay 
Bengal 

North-Western Provinces 
Punjab 

Central Provinces 


210 

139 

855 

50 

28 

11 


Total 


1,293 


“ In Madras one candidate obtained the degree of Master of Laws ; in Bombay there is no degree beyond the 
LL.B., but merely an examination for Honours, which no candidate has attempted ; in the Calcutta University 
the degree of D.L. is given, but none of the candidates were successful ; in the Punjab University the degrees of 
LL.B. and LL.l)., were not instituted till 1891-92, and no examinations have been held. The number of 
graduates in Law appears to be incr’easing in every Province, except perhaps in Bengal ; in this Province there 
has been a lai'ge decrease during the last two years, but this is mainly due to the fact that during this period the 
date of the examination was changed, and new rules were introduced. ” § 

The progress of Medical studies during the five years 1886-87 to 1891-92 appears from the following 

Progress of Medical studies, Table : — 
in 1887 to 1892. 

^ Progress of Education in India^ 1887-88 to 1891*92, by A. M. Nash, Esquire, M.A. (iSOS) ; p. 221. 
t lb,, p. 222. t P- P- 223. 
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MEDICAL COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, 1886-87 AND 1891-92. 


Province. 

1886-87. 

1891-92. 

Colleges. 

Schools. 

Colleges. 

Schools. 

Institu- 

tions. 

Pupils. 

Institu- 

tions. 

Pupils. 

Institu- 

tions. 

Pupils. 

Institu- 

tions. 

Pupils. 

Madras 

1 

138 

4 

204 

1 

167 

3 

347 

Bombay ... ... 

1 

276 

3 

123 

1 

222 

4 

216 

Bengal 

1 

172 

9 

793 

1 

255 

9 

1,035 

North-Western Provinces andOudh ... 

... 

... 

1 

125 

• •• 

• •• 

2 

212 

Punjab 

1 

68 

1 

143 

1 

144 

1 

178 

Central Provinces 


... 


... 


• •• 



Upper Burma 

• •• 

• • • 

... 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

... 

Lower Burma 


• •• 


... 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 


Assam 

... 

• •• 


... 

• t • 



... 

Coorg „• 

• •• 

• •• 

... 

1 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

1 

• •• 


Hyderabad Assigned Districts 

• •• 

• •• 

... 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

Total 

4 

654 

18 

1,388 

4 

778 

19 

1,988 


The following Table* givoa the fcotal expenditure from different sources in each province on institutions for 
Expenditure on Medical Medical Education, comparing the figures for 1886-87 with those for 
Education in 1887 and 1892 , 1891-92 ; — 


EXPENDITUEE IN MEDICAL COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, 1886-87 AND 1891-92. 


Province. 

1886-87. 

1891-92. 

Provincial 

Revenues. 

Local and 
Municipal 
Funds. 

Pees. 

Total. 

Provincial 

Revenues. 

Local and 
Municipal 
Funds. 

Fees. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Madras 

31,000 

35,550 

18,244 

94,011 

1,11,254 

10,184 

22,175 

1,49,060 

Bombay 

31,774 

... 

22,742 

56,545 

33,886 

1,497 

21,911 

59,^183 

Bengal 

2,30,826 

... 

27,996 

2,59,439 

2,69,468 

... 

33,006 

3,04,903 

N.-W. P. and Oudh 

14,822 

••• 

... 

14,822 

21,162 

... 

... 

24,126 

Punjab 

67,097 

, 

... 

67,097 

64,762 

6,552 

2,512 

74,084 

Total Rs, 

3,75,.519 

35,550 

68,982 

4,91,914 

5,00,532 

18,233 

79,604 

6,11,656 


* Progress of Education in India, 1887-88 to 1891-92. By A. M. Naeh, Esquire, M.A. (1893), p. 228. 
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Tlie number of candidates wbo have obtained University Degrees or Licences in Medicine, during tbe period 
Medical ' Degrees and Li- of five years ending in 1892, is shown in the following Table * : — 
oences, in 1887 to 1892. 


TOTAL PASSES IN FINAL MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS FROM 1887-88 TO 1891-92. 


Universitiks. 

i 

M. D. 

M. B. 

L. M. S. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Madras 



8 

1 

61 

2 

Bombay 

2 

... 

... 

... 

130 

3 

Bengal 


... 

33 

2 

69 

1 

Punjab 

... 

... 

3 

... 

38 

2 

Total 

5 

... 

44 

3 

1 298 

1 

8 


“ The total number of medical graduates in Bengal is loss than the sum of the numbers in the different 
columns, for many candidates appear at both the L. M. S. and M. B. Examinations. Taking the figures for 1886-87 
and 1891-92, there is a decrease in the number of medical graduates in every province, the decrease is most 
marked in Bombay, whore there were only 44 in 1891-92, against 60 in 1886-87. The degree of M. B. is not con- 
ferred by the Bombay University ; and in the Punjab the first examination for this degree was held 1891.”* 

Tlic following Table has been extracted from the Table given in paragraph 194 at page 275 of Mr. Nash's 
Statistics of Engineering Report, and gives the usual Statistics of attendance in Engineering Colleges 
Colleges in 1887 and 1892. and Schools for the years 1886-87 and 1891-92. 


ENGTNEEIllNC COLLKGES AND SCHOOLS, 1886-87 and 1891-92. 


• 

1886-87. 


1891-92. 


Province. 

Enginkkiung 

Colleges. 

Eng INKK RING AND 

Surveying 

Schools. 

Engineering 

Co li LEGES. 

Engineering and 
Surveying 
Schools. 


Institu- 

tions. 

Pupils. 

Institu- 

tions. 

Ihipils. 

Insf itu- 
tions. 

Pupils. 

Institu- 

tions. 

Pupils, 

Madras 

1 

17 

1 

164 

1 

10 

1 

185 

Bombay 

1 

153 

1 

11 

1 

50 

1 

14 

Bengal 

1 

146 

3 

210 

1 

244 

3 

417 

N.-W. P. and Oudh 

1 

158 

... 

... 

1 

180 

... 

... 

Punjab 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Central Provinces 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


1 

n 

Upper Burma 



... 




5 

116 

Lower Burma 

... 

... 

9 

231 

... 


12 

295 

Assam 

Coorg 

Hyderabad Assigned Districts 

... 

1 

1 

... 

... 


1 

4 

... 

Total 

i 

4 

474 

14 

616 

4 

484 

24 

1,042 


• Progress of Education in India, 1887-88 to 1891-92. By A M. Nash, Eeqaire, M.A. (1893), p. 229. 
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The in tliis Table show that during the five yeaVs concerned, there has not been any marked increase 

in tlio number of pupils in the Engineering Colleges, whilst the increase in the Schools has been considerable, 
having risen fi*om 016 in 1887 to 1,042 in 1892. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


BACKWARDNE.SS OF MUHAMMADANS IN ENGLISH EDUCATION.— MEASURES ADOPTED BY 
GOVERNMENT TO ENCOURAGE EDUCATION AJIONG MUHAMMADANS IN 1871-73.— REFORMS 
IN THE CALCUTTA MABllAStiA IN 1873.— IMPROVED APPLICATION OP THE MOHSIN 
ENDOWMENT AT IIOOOIILY TO MUHAMMADAN EDUCATION IN BENGAL.— 


The attitude of opposition to English education at its very outset taken up by the Muhammadan Community 

lias already been shown* to have been evinced as early as 1835, when the 
at Culcutta Pn-st inaugurated the policy of English 
cdiicalion iiikIoi* the auspices of Lord William Beniinck, who under the advice 
of Lord Macaulay passed the celebrated Educational Resolution of the Government of India, dated the 7th March 
1835, in favour of English education. The Indian Education Commission of 18S2, dealt with the question of 
Mnlijiinmadun education in a separate section of tlioir Hcjiort which begins with the following summary of the 
early eiTorts In the iiause of Mubammadan education : — 

“When in 1782 the Calcutta Mitdmsm \mis founded by Warren ITastings, it was designed ‘ to qualify the 

Persistent apathy of the Mu* Muhammadans of Bengal for the public scr vice and to enable them to 

hammadans towards English compete, on more equal terms, with tlio Hindus for employment under Gov- 
Education 1792 to 1832. ernmeut.* Some fifty years la tei^ after the introduction of English into the 
course of studies, the Council of Education had to confess tliat ‘ the endeavour to impart a high order of English 
education’ to the Muhammadan Conimiinity had completely failed. Forty years later again, ‘the condition of 
the Muhammatlan population of liulia, as regards education, had of late been frecjuently pressed upon the attention 
of tlio Govej’ument of India.’ The Muliammadans were not even then competing on ecjnal terms with the Hindus 
for employment under Government, nor had the cmleavour to iinpai’t to them a high ordei* of education been 
attended by any ail equate success. Arattei*s were, no doubt, in a more promising condition tlian in 1832, and, as 
I'ogavds Hie gcnei*al spread of education, in a much more promising condition than in J792. A considerable 
proportion of Muhammadans were learning English, a large proportion were in schools of one kind or another. 
But the liighcr English education was not cultivated, in any appixjciablo degree, more extensively than it had been 


in 1832. 

“ What the causes were which deterred the Muhammadans fix>m suuh cultivation was debated oven among tbem- 

j selves. While some held that the absence of instruction in the tenets of their 

Alleged causes of the back- ... 

wardness of Muhammadans in iRith, and still moi’e the injurious effects of English education in creating a 

English Education summariz- disbelief in religion, were the main obstacles, others, though a small minority, 
od by the Education Commis- 'vverc of ojiinion that religion had little to do with the question. Some con- 

tended that tlie system of education prevailing in Government Schools and 
Colleges corrupted the morals and manners of the pupils, and that for this reason the better classes would not 
subject their sons to dangerous contact. The small proportion of Muhammadan teachers in Government institu- 
tions ; the unwillingness of Government educational officers to accept the counsel and co-operation of Muham- 
madans ; numerous minor faults in tlie Departmental system, the comparatively small progress in real learning 
made by the pupils in Government Schools ; the practice among the well-to-do Muhammadans of educating their 
children at home ; the indolence and improvidence too common among thorn ; theii* hereditary love of the profes- 
sion of arms ; the absence of friendly intercourse between Muhammadans and Englishmen ; the unwillingness 
felt by the bettor bom to associate with those lower in the social scale ; the poverty nearly general among 
Mnliammadans ; the coldness of Government towai'ds the race ; the use in Government Schools of books whose 
tone was hostile or scornful towards the Muhammadan religion ; — these and a variety of other causes have been 


* Vide ante, p 58. 
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ENGLISH EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


put forward at difEerent times by members of the Muhammadan community to account for the scant appreciation 
which an English education has received at their hands. All such causes may have combined towards a general 
result, but a candid Muhammadan would probably admit that the most powerful factors are to be found in pride 
of race, a memory of by-gone superiority, religious fears, and a not unnatural attachment to the learning of Islam. 
But whatever the causes, the fact remained ; though the enquiries made in 1871-73 went to prove that, except in 
the matter of the higher education, there had been a tendency to exaggerate the backwardness of the Muham- 
madans. 

“ Tlio following Table shows the percentage of Muhammadans to the total population in the six more important 

Provinces of India and the percentage of Muhammadans under instruction in 

General Statistics of Muham- gd^ools of which the Department had cognizance to the total number of all 
madan Education m 1871-72. ^ t ^ i ^ 

classes in such schools. In the former case the percentage is 22*8, in the latter 

14*7. It must also be bonie in mind that in 1870-71 there were among the 16,77,11,037 inhabitants of the six 

Provinces about four millions who belonged to the aboriginal tribes, or semi-IIinduised aborigines, and to other 

non- Aryans hardly touched by our education. Deducting these, Jind excluding Native States, the Musalmans 

form about 25 per cent, of the total population : — 


STATISTICS OF EDUCATION AMONG MUHAMMADANS IN 1871-72. 


Provinces. 

Total Popu- 
lation. 

Muhammadans. 

Percentage. 

At School. 

Total. 

Muhammadans. 

Percentage. 

Madras ... 

31,281,177 

1,872,214 

6 

123,689 

5,531 

4*4 

Bombay 

16,349,206 

2,528,344 

15*4 

190,153 

15,684 

8*2 

Bengal and Assam 

60,467,724 

19,553,420 

32*3 

196,086 

28,411 

14*4 

N.-W. Provinces 

30,781,204 

4,188,751 

135 

162,619 

28,990 

17*8 

Oudh 

11,220,232 

1,111,290 

9*9 

48,926 

12,417 

25*3 

Punjab 

17,611,498 

9,102,488 

51*6 

68,144 

23,783 

34*9 

Total 

167,711,041 

38,356,507 

22*8 

789,617 

114,816 

14*5 


“ It will be observed that in the North-Western Provinces, and to a much larger extent in Oudh, tho propor- 
tion of Muhammadan school boys to the total number is greater than tho proportion of Muhammadans in tho 
population. In the other Provinces it is much less ; the population percentage of tho Muhammadans in these 
Provinces taken together, being over 26 and the school percentage under 10.”’*' 

Tho backward condition of education among Muhammadans attracted the attention of tho Government of 
Besolution of the Govern- under the Earl of Mayo, and its Resolution No. 300, dated Simla tho 

ment of India, No. 300, dated 7th August, 1871, invited tho attention of the various Local Governments and 
7th August, 1871, on Muham* Administrations to the subject. Tho Resolution is an important document 
madan Education. being the first of a series of measures adopted by tho Government for tho 

encouragement of education among tho Muhammadans, and may be quoted here in exlenso : — 

“ The condition of the Muhammadan population of India as regards education has of late been frequently 

j X. j .L. pressed upon the attention of tho Government of India. From statistics 

Backwardness of education ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

among Muhammadans deplor- recently submitted to the Governor-General in Council, it is evident that in 

able. Muhammadan literature no part of the country, except perhaps tho North-Western Provinces and the 
may be encouraged. Punjab, do the Muhammadans adequately, or in proportion to the rest of the 

community, avail themselves of the educational advantages that the Government offers. It is much to be regretted 
that so large and important a class, possessing a classical literature replete with works of profound learning and 
great value, and counting among its members a section especially devoted to the acquisition and diffusion of 
knowledge, should stand aloof from active co-operation with our educational system and should lose the advantages 
both material and social, which others enjoy. His Excellency in Council believes that secondary and higher education 


* Report of the Indian Sdnoation Commission (1882) ; pp 483, 484. 
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conveyed in tlie vernaculars and rendered more accessible than now, coupled with a more systematic encourage- 
ment and recognition of Arabic and Persian literature, would bo not only acceptable to the Muhammadan commu- 
nity but would enlist the sympathies of the more earnest and enlightened of its members on tlio side of education. 

2. The Governor- General in Council is dosimus that further encouragement should be given to tlie classical 
Muhammadan teachers of vernacular languages of the Muhammadans in all Government Schools and 

^English to be appointed and Colleges. This need not involve any alterations in the subjects, but only in 
Muhammadans encouraged by the media of instruction. In avowedly English Schools established in Muham- 
^d^heir madan Districts, the appointment of qualified Muhammadan English teachers 

might, with advantage, bo encouraged. As in Vernacular Schools, so in this 
class also, assistance might justly be given to Muhammadans by grants-in-aid to create schools of their own. Greater 
encouragement should also be given to the creation of a vernacular literature for the Muhammadans — a measure the 
importance of which was specially urged upon the Government of India by Her Majesty's Secretary of State on 
more than one occasion. 

3. His Excellency in Council desires to call the attention of Local Governments and Administrations to this 
Indian Universities to en- subject, and directs that this Kesolution bo communicated to them and to 

courage Arabic and Persian the three Universities in India, with a view of eliciting their opinions whether, 

without infringing tho fundamental principles of our educational system, 
some general measures in regard to Muhammadan education might not be adopted, and whether more encouragement 
might not bo given in tho University course to Arabic and Persian literature. Tho authorities of the Lahore 
University College, who are believed to havo paid much attention to tho subject, should also bo invited to offer 
their views on the important questions above referred to. This may bo done through the Punjab Government.”* 
This Resolution was duly communicated to tho Secretary of State, who concuiTcd generally in the policy 
The Besolution approved by indicated, on tlio understanding, however, that as regards the encour- 

the Secretary of State in his agement of tho languages of Muhammadans in the schools of tho country, tlu? 
Despatch, No. 12, dated 14th Governmen£ of India did not contemplate any change in the subjects taught, 
December, 1871. only in tho mode of instruction. 

Tho suggestions made by the Government of India to the Local Governments in the above Resolution have 
Suggestions by the Govern- summarized by the Education Commissiont of 1882, as follows : — 

ment of India as to Muhamma- (1) That fiirtlier encouragement should be given to the classical and 

dan Education in 1871, sum- vernacular languages of the Muhammadans in all Govern- 

marized. ment Scliools and Colleges ; 

(2) That in avowedly English schools established in Muhammadan districts, the appointment of qualified 

Muhammadan English teachers might, with advantage, be encouraged ; 

(3) That as in v(*rnacular schools, so in avowedly English schools, assistance might justly be given to 

Muhammadans by gi’ants-in-aid to create schools of their own ; 

(4) That greater encouragement should also bo given to the creation of a vernacular literature for tho 

Muhammadans. 

Tho reports received from the Local Governments and Administrations, in reply to this Resolution wero 
Besolution of the Govern reviewed by tho Government of India (under tho Earl of Northbrook), in a 
ment of India, dated 18th Pt^solution, dated 13th June, 1873, and as it is one of the most important 
June, 1873, on the condition documents connected with the progress of English education among Muhamma- 
of education among Muham- dans, it may be quoted hero in exienso for facility of reference especially as it 
madans. easily accessible to tho general reader : — 

“ On the 7th August, 1871, the Government of India issued a Resolution upon the condition of the Muham- 
Beoital of the Government population of India as regards education, in which, after regretting 

of India’s Besolution of 7th so large and important a class should stand aloof from co-operation with 

August, 1871, on Muhamma- our educational system. His Excellency the Earl of Mayo in Council desired 
dan Education. u^ore systematic encouragement should be given to the classical and ver- 

nacular languages of the Muhammadans in all schools and colleges. The Resolution was circulated to all Local 
Governments and Administrations for their opinion as to what measures should be adopted toward promoting this 
object, by modifying the methods and means through which teaching should be given, so as to make the higher 
branches of it more accessible to Muhammadans without altering the essential principles of our public instruction 
Whether the creation of a vernacular literature might not bo added by the State, and whether more ample 


Besolution of the Govern- 
ment of India, dated idth 
June, 1873, on the condition 
of education among Muham- 
madans. 


• Selections from tho Beoords of the Government of India (Home Department), No. GOV. (1886); p. 162. 
t Vide Report, p. 484 
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Primary Education in the 
Vernacular languages afTects 
growth of Secondary and 
Higher Education among Mu- 
hammadans who are accustom- 
ed to Hindustani or Urdu 
characters. 


I'scognition should not bo given in the University Courses to Arabic and Persian, wore matters on which advice 
and propositions woro particularly invited. 

“ 2. The reports now collected from all the Provinces of British India present a fair survey of the actual 

state of Muhammadan education throughout the Empire ; and they discuss 
Ot^o^re^ Muhammadan Edu- what direction, should tho further steps be taken 

po e upon. which are most consistent with the needs of the people and tho duties of the 

Government. It may be useful to describe in broad outline, tho place now allotted to Muhammadan instruction in 
the educational scliemo of each Government, and then to touch briefly on the measures proposed for improvement 
and advance. 

“ 3. In the Ilosolntion of 1871, there is no direct mention of primary education. Its importance was not 

overlooked, hut the needs and defects to be remedied appeared to press more 
urgently in the higher than in tho lower gradations of State instruction. 
From ihc rcjioi^ts, however, which are now under review, thcro appears some 
ground for doubting whether many of the disadvantages under which Muham- 
madans have been placed as to higher education may not be tiuccd down to 
their sources in the earlier stages of our system. As a matter of fact, it may 
bo inferred gonemlly that, wherever the ordinary vernacular of the country 
IS rt»nd and wriffen in tho Hindustani or Urdu character, there tho Muhammadans have occupied their proper 
])osition ill tlio Primary and Secondary Schools founded or added by tho State. In the North-Western 
Ih'ovinces, in Oudli, and in the Punjab, the attendance of Mulmminadans in the lower and middle schools is, on tho 
wdiole, rather above than below the propoi'tioii which all Muharnmadaus boar to tho total population ; in Oudh tho 
Muhammadans funiisli a much larger comparative contingent than tho Hindus to the schools, though in the Punjab, 
out of a Muhammadan element of 53 per cent, on the total population, not more than 35 per cent, of the scholars aro 
Muhammadans. Then in all these provi iices tho indigenous Muhammadan schools aro veiy n uinerous, and thrive up to 
a cei'tain point ; they are eiieumuged and assisted by tho Government Officers ; the gronts-in-aid are offered on condi- 
tions which suit lifuhanimadan schooling as well as any other, and the whole course of primary education is so shaped 
as to fa\oar tho Muliainniadan at least ef|ually with tho Hindu. On the other hand, in Provinces where tho 
2^Iuhamraa<lars are scalttero<l, and are not numerous, where they mostly talk a different language from that of tlie 
majority, or where theii* teaching, at any rale, is in a dilTereiit tongue and according to entirely separate tradilions, 
there the s])ecml arrangemenis which those eirenni stances rcciuiro for them have been not always organized, and 
their claims to it have been often inevitably disregarded. Where tho Muhammadan uses a form of tho country dialect, 
as in Eastern Ilengal and in parts of Bomljay, ho goes with others to tho Primary Government schools for the rudi- 
ments of education ; but wbero his mother-tongue is different, in speech and in written character, h(» cannot attend 
them. And the peculiar obstacles Avliich keep him apart from oui* school system grow stronger as ho emerges beyond 
those elements which aro coinnion to all teaching. In Bengal tho Bengali-speaking Eastem Muhammadans froqueiit 
tho lower schools in good number, but they found themselves more or less excluded from following out their education 
into the iip])er classes by the absence, uji to 1871, of any adequate provision for that distinctive course of instruction 
which the customs of their society require. All over Western India, in part of tho Central Provinces, in Bcrar, 
and very generally in Madras, tho same difficulty had arisen, and had not been satisfactorily surmounted. Tho 
(lovcniment expenditure on education is ncoossarily limited, and could not sulHco for tho support of two separaio 
classes of schools ; the money available was natui-ally bestowed entirely upon those classes of the people which 
are homogeneous for educational purposes, aro by far tho more numerous, the richer, and the more eager to make 
use of the grant. 

“ 4. It is, however, in tho higher Schools, in the Colleges, and in the Universities, that tho absence or back- 

w'ardnesR of Muhammadans has been shown to exist remarkably. Tho reports 
all agree that our system has not attiucted them to the higher ranges of our 
educational eouroe, or to peroevere up to the point at which studies impress 
real culture, and tit young men for success in tho services and open professions. 
How far this state of things can be attributed to tho want of a connected 
sehetno of courses of instruction suitable for Muhammadans, leading up through 
tho lower to the higher standanls, and how far to the general disinclination 
of Muhammadans to exchange their earlier modes of study for others more consonant with modem habits of thought, 
is a question which need not here be closely examined. It may be conjectured that, at the present epoch, Muham- 
madans are discovering that the ancient paths are unprofitable to stand upon, while their traditions and natural 
predilections still hold them back from sotting out energetically upon newly opened roads. For, while it is 


Baokwardness of Muhamma- 
dans in higher Collegiate and 
University Education most 
remarkable. Unsuitability of 
the courses of instruction a 
possible cause ; if so, it must 
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confessed that Muhammadans nowhere appear in satisfactory strength upon the lists of our higher Schools, Colleges, 
or Universities, on the other hand those institutions which have purposely preserved the ancient exclusively Muham* 
madan type, and which have been restricted to instruction in the languages and sciences which belong peculiarly 
to Muhammadanism, have also been found to be falling gradually but steadily into neglect. We may perhaps assume, 
therefore, that the Muhammadans are not so much averse to the subjects which the English Government has decided 
to teach, as to the modes or machinery through which teaching offered. And if it thus, appear that to the 
traditions and reasonable hesitation which keep aloof our Muhammadan fellow-subjects are added certain obstacles 
which our system itself interposes, — either hy using a language that is unfamiliar, or machinery that is uncon- 
genial, — ^it is plain that many of the drawbacks to the universality of our educational system are susceptible of 
removal. 

“ 5. His Excellency in Council, therefore, perceives with gratification from the reports now before him, that 
Endeavours to remedy Mu- judicious cndeavoui*s are being made to diminisli, so far as they can be ro- 
hammadan educational back- medied, these inequalities in the distribution of State aid, and to place the 
wardness gratifyiug. Muhammadans, wherever this may be possible, upon a more even footing with 

the general community throughout the whole course of our public instruction. 

“ 6. Ju Madras the Government has now directed the Department of Public Instimction to take stops without 
Steps taken in Madras and establishing elementary Muhammadan schools, and corresponding 

Bombay for Muhammadltn classes in other schools, at the principal centres of the Muliammadan popu- 
Schools and encouragement of lation, where instruction may bo given in the Urdu language by (pialifiod 
Persian and Arabic. teachers through appi*opriate text-books. In the Madras University special 

recognition is already given to Arabic and Persian, and the question of awarding spec'ial prizes for pi’oved ex- 
cellence in those languages is under deliberation. As the Syndicate observe, this is a project in which leading 
Muhammadan gentlemen might be invited themselves to co-operate. From Bombay, the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion reported in 1871, that he was engaged in settling a course of Persian instruction for tlic Upper Standards in 
Vernacular Schools, for English Schools, and for High Schools, which will bo arranged so as to prepare for the 
study of Persian at the University, where Arabic and Persian are already admitted as classical languages for 
graduates in the Arts, In 1870, a Pi’ofe.ssor of Persian and Arabic was appointed to the Elphinstone Oollege ; 
and the Government, and the University now join in recommending to the Goveramont of India the endowment 
of a University Professorship of Arabic and Persian, founding their proposition upon the great importance to 
Muhjimmadans in that Presidency of familiarity with the tongues of Western Asia. His Excellency in Council 
agrees that it may be advisable to establish such professorships, and any scheme for doing so, would be favourably 
entertained, especially if there were any prospect of aid from private sources to the endowment. 

“ 7. In Bengal, the Lieutenant-Governor now desires to restore Muhammadan education by a wcll-connectod 
Measures being adopted In substantial reforming of existing material. Or.lers were issued in 1871 

Bengal to restore Muhamma- establish special classes for teaching Arabic and Persian to Muliamraadans 
dan education by aid of the in the ordinary schools, wherever the demand should justify the supply, and 
Mohsin Endowments. wherever the Muhammadans should agree to conform, in addition, to the regular 

course of study in the upper school classes, so that both kinds of instruction must bo taken. The collegiate 
instruction in the Calcutta Madrassa will be remodelled and reinforced, while the Mohsin Eiidownients, which 
now sup{)ort the Hooghly College, will be employed, wherever in Bengal thoir employment seems most ad- 
vantageous, for encouraging and extending education among Muhammadans. Moreover, the University of Calcutta 
has decided to examine in Persian as well a.s in Arabic for the degrees. 

“ 8. In the Horth-Westem Provinces, in the Punjab, and in Oudh, the existing system of State Instruction 

is already at least as favourable to Muhammadans as to Hindus. At Lahore 
System of State Instruction there is a University College, and the Muhamadans themselves share the un- 
Provinces and opinion that no special educational privileges to their community 

favourabfe To MuhTSdaM are needed. From the North-Western Provinces it was rei)ortcd that nothing 
astoHinduS' Attention to Mu- more was needed to consummate the entire course of Muhammadan cla8.sics 
hammadan education m the admission of Persian as a subject for the higlier University Ex- 

Coor*'^and'^era^^^^* aminations, which has been done for all examinations up to the degree. And 

^ an important committee of Muhammadans at Benares are contemplating the 

establishment of an Anglo-Oriental College for the better diffusion of learning among their co-religionists. In 
Oudh, the Canning College embraces an ample Muhammadan curriculum. In the Central Provinces, in Mysore, in 
Coorg, and in Berar, the ^ministration has directed that wherever the number of Muhammadans is sufficient to form 
a class, or fill a school, there a class or a school shall be established. His Excellency in Council assumes that in 
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these as in all other provinces where Mnhammaflans are few, and often exposed to all the disadvantages which affect 
a religious minority without wealth or superior influence, it will be the special care of Government to satisfy them- 
selves that these endeavours to encourage the education of Muhammadans are persistently maintained. It is the 
paramount duty of an imjicrial department thus to fill up gaps in the ranks of elementary education, and to 
range the various divisions of this vast population in one advancing line of even progress. 

“ 0. As to the principles upon which the education of Muhammadans should bo encourged by the State, His 
PrinoipleB on which Muham- Excellency in Council need say little hero, for they appear to be undoratood 
madan Education should be en- i)y Administrations, and with general consent accepted by the people — by 
OOUraged by the State* none more openly than by the leading Muhamndaiis of India. The State has 

only tc 3 apply its educational apparatus and aid so as they may best adjust themselves to existing languages 
and habits of thought among all classes of the people ; without divciging from its set mark and final purpose — 
the bettor diffusion and advancement of real knowledge in India. His Excellency in Council is anxious that the 
atainmemt of this object shall in no class of the population bo hindered by differences of language or of custom ; 
and witli tliis view the Government of India is very willing that the entire body of Muhammadan [as of Hindu] 
classic literature shall be admitted and take rank among the higher subjects of secular study, and that the lan- 
guages shall form an important part of tlic examinations for Univei^sity degrees. In short, His Excellency is pre- 
pared to listen favourably to any well-considered proposal for modifying or extending in these directions the 
existing educational system. One measure to which the Kesolution of 1871 particularly adverted was the develop- 
ment of a Vernacular literature for Muhammadans — liis Excellency in Council would be slow to believe that such 
a litoratui-c still needed creation. To this suggestion Local Governments attach differing degrees of impoi'tance 
or practicabilil} and, on the whole, His Excellency in Council secs reason to believe that we must be cautious in 
attem])ting to ])ro(*ccd in this direction much beyond the point wo have reached already. It is most desirable to 
frame a series of high class text-books to encourage the printing and publication of valuable Muhammadan works 
and to offer privies cither for good translations of foroign works or for original studies. But in regard to the 
patronage of what may be properly called literatuw, the exercise of it must necessarily he restricted by the 
pressing demands of general education upon onr finance, and by the dilficalty of making a fair selection, or of 
distributing any money available with duo discrimination and indubitable advantage. 

“ 10. His hlxcellcncy in Council has now reviewed mpidly the general measures which have been taken or 
Iiooal Oovernmonts to encour- hoing taken, for the onconragemont of education among Muhammadans, 
age Muhammadan Education ao- The papers before him, received from all parts of British India, show that 
cording to local oiroumstanoos* the Earl of May«/s Resolution has succeeded in its main purpose of drawing 
the attention of all Administrations to needs and obligations which before had, perhaps, not everywhere been ade- 
quately ivalizetl. Those needs and obligations may now be entrusted with confidence to the cni*o of local Govern- 
ments. The Supreme GovciTimcnt has satisfied itself that the principles upon whicli Muhammadan education should 
bo supported or subsidised are clearly understood ; while the conditions and rate of progress in tliis as in all 
branches of public InstructioTi, the range of its operations, and all other practical details, depend chiefly in each 
Pixivinco upon local circumstances, adminstrativo skill, and financial resources.” * 

This Resolution together with the earlier Rcsolntion of the Government of India, No. 300, dated the 7th 
August, 1871, whicli has ali'eady been quoted t form the most important declaration of the policy of the Govein- 
ment towards the education of the Muhammadans. 


The purport of the above Resolution which was issued by His Excellency the Earl of Northbrook in Council, 
Summary purport of tho Gov- stated to be, that generally wherewer the ordinary vernacular of the 

ernment of India’s Bosolution country was read and written in tho Hindustani or Urdu character, there the 
on Muhammadan Eduoation, Muhammadans occupied their proper position in the primary and secondary 
dated 18th Juno, 1878. schools founded or aided by the State. In all pi-ovinces where this was the 

case, tho indigenous Muhammadan schools were numei'ous, and up to a certain point in a thriving condition. 
They were encouraged and assisted by the Government officers ; the grants-in-aid wore offered on condition on 
tho whole fairly suitable for Muliammadan requirements ; and the course of primary education was so shaped as to 
favour tho Muhammadan at least 0({ual1y with the Hindu. On the other hand in provinces where tho Muhammadans 
were scattered and not numerous, where they mostly spoke a different language from that of tho majority 
of tho population, or whoro their teaching was in a different tongue and according to entirely separate 
traditions, there the special arrangements requisite to meet these circumstances had not always been organised, and 
the claims of the Mussalman community had been often almost inevitably disregarded. Where the Muhammadan 


* Solootions from the Records of the Government of India (Homo Department), No GGV. (1880) ; p^. 226, 229. 
t Vide p. ante. 
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used a form of the counhy dialect, he attended with others the primary Government schools for the rudiments of 
education ; but where his mother-toufifue was different in speech and in written character, ho was naturally preclud- 
ed from availing himself of this teaching. The peculiar obstacles which kept him apart from the oidinary school 
system naturally giow stronger as he emerged beyond those elements which aio common to all teacliing. The diffi- 
culties which had arisen from these causes had nowhere been satisfac^torily surmounted. The Goveimment expen- 
diture on education being necessarily limited, and insufficient for the support of two separate classes of schools, the 
money available was naturally bestowed too exclusively upon those classes that not only formed the more numerous 
section of the people, but were both homogeneous for educational pui^xiscs and more eager to make use of the grant. 
It was however in the colleges, higher schools, and universities that the absence or backwardness of Muhammadans 
was most conspicuous. The reports all agreed that the existing Kysioin had not aitmeted them to the higher 
ranges of the educational course, or induced them to persevere up to the point at which studies impress I’oal culture 
and fit young men for success in the services and open pi-ofcssions. ***** The Uesolution then proceeded 
to notice in geneml terms the measures adopted in the several Provinces to give effect to the views of the Supromo 
Government. * * * * The Governor-General in Council assumed that in all Provinces where Muhammadans 
were few, and often exposed to all the disadvantages whicli affect a roligious minority irvithout wealth or superior 
influence, it would bo the s])ocial care of Government to satisfy themselves that these endeavours to encourage the 
education of Muhammadans W’onld be pci’sisicntly maintained. It was recogniseil as the paramount duty of an Im- 
perial DepaHincnt thus to fill up the gaps in the mnks of elementary education, and to inuge the various divisions 
of the vast population in one advancing lino of even progi-css.” * 

About this time a separate correspoiidence was being ciarricd on with the Government of ilcngal on the subject 
Befoims in the Calcutta of the mauagenicnt of the Calcutta J/Vrf/mKsa, estnhlishcd by Warren I FastingR 
in 1871-73. in 17S0, and with reference to tho status and conditions of iho Matirasm 

and College at Hoogbly supported out of an endowment bequeathed in 18()(> by Mabommed Mobsin in trust for 
“pious uses.” In connection with these Mobsin funds, not only bad large accumulations to tho credit of the trust 
been permitted to accrue, but the funds had been in pari appropriated to the benefit of n wholly different class 
from that for which the endowment was destined. The Govomment of India, accordingly desired that the whole 
subject of the application of tlio funds in promotion of Muhammadan education should be fully reconsidered and 
plans maturc'd for their disbui’scmont more in consonance with the intentions of Mabommed Mobsin. Tho Govern- 
ment of Uongal, in its letter dated tho 17tb August, 1872, in submitting to the Govcinment of India the views of 
the Lieutenant-Governor in regard to tho geneml measures to bo taken for th(j promotion of Mtihammadfin 
education in Bengal, put forward certain suggestions as to the util isaf ion of theso funds. It proposed to roform 
the Calcutta and the Hooghly Madrntim^ and to tak(5 upon itself tho cost of iho non-MusuIman side of the Hooghly 
College, hitherto entirely supported from the Mohsin funds, but at the same time to accept from tho funds a fair 
contribution for tho Mtulmsm attached to tho College and for special benefits to Miilnuumadan students studying 
in the College. As, in tho opinion of the Liouteiiant-Govemor (Sir George Campbell), it would bo difficult to 
justify tho devotion of provincial funds to special Muhammadan education in the province generally, while the 
Mohsin endowment supplied a legitimate means of effecting the purpose in view, tho Government of Bengal 
further expressed its intention to devolo tho money thus saved from the Hooghly Collogo to aid and extend 
Muhaniniadan education elsewhere. Proposals for tho establishment of new Matlrasms at Dacca and other local 
centres in Eastern and NoHhorn Bengal 'were then explained in detail; but as the Mohsin funds would not be 
adequate to enable the Goverament to equip efficiently these new Mddrasms^ the Lieuieunnt-Govemor trusted that 
the Government of India would contribute to make up tho difference. Tho main questions left for the decision of 
tho Government of India were (1) whether tho Goveimment of India np])roved of the proposed distiibiition of the 
Mohsin funds and of tho establishment of Madramts; and (2) whet her the Government of India would give 
some special aid towards tho establishment of Madntssaa in Eastern and Northern Bengal. 

In reply the Government of India, on 13th June, 1873, wrote to iho Govcimmcnt of Bengal as follows: — 

“Tho general principles upon which tho Lieutenaiii-Govcrnor desires to see those institutions f administered 
Views of the Government of directe<l for tho better promotion of high Muhammadan education appear 
India upon the subject— 18th to the Government of India to be sound, and the obstacles to working upon 
Junes 1873. them are not practically insurmountable. * * • It is agreed, by common 

consent, that the intention of the British Government in supiK>rting these institutions is to give to Muhammadans 
their full share of high-class intellectual training and of sound knowledge useful to them in life, combined but not 

7 

* Besolation of the Government of India in the Home Department [Education)^ Na — - ■ i dated 16th Jnly, 1885. 

SfilD— So 

t Oalontto and HoogUy JCadratMU. 
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clashing with that Oriental omdition which belongs to their race and country. And it is also agreed that, in 
shaping our methods towards these ends, wo are bound to avoid, so far as may be possible, any unwelcome abandon* 
ment of the old ways of Muhammadan study, or any slight upon the classic learning of Muhammadan Asia. On 
the contrary, the importance to Muhammadans of such studies is admitted, and their intrinsic value as instruments 
of literary training in this country is not under-rated. 

“ But the point of difficulty is also recognised by all to whom the subject is familiar. It lies in the problem 
of framing for Muhammadans a course of secular education, which is the only kind that can be given in Govern- 
ment institutions, upon the study of a literature which on so many sides of it is intimately connected with their 
religion and doctrinal tenets. 

“ His Excellency in Council, nevertheless, believes that the problem thus presented is capable of solution ; 
that a course of study can bo laid down which shall maintain and encourage the cultivation of Arabic and Persian, 
of the history, literature, and philosophy which these languages convey, of their logical system, and of such parts 
of Muhammadan law as deal with purely temporal interests, without compromising the Government to the support 
of any peculiar school of religious teaching. 

“ His Excellency in Council is willing to sanction the preliminaries of any plan for re-constituting the two 
Madrassas. which may fall within the limits of these principles.’** 

After refemng with approval to the details of the proposals regarding the re-oi*ganisation of the Madrassas, 

Application of the Mohsin Government of India continued with reference to the Hooghly institu- 
Funds towards Muhammadan = 

Education in general in Ben- “ The Lieutenant-Governor’s proposition is to withdraw the greater part of 

the Mohsin Funds from the Hooghly College, which has no particular local 
claim, and to use the money for encouraging Muhammadan education elsewhere, apportioning it accoi*ding to need. 
So much of the present cost of the Hooghly College as would be left unpi’ovided for by this subtraction of the 
endowment funds enight. His Honour suggests, bo then defrayed by the State. 

“ His Excellency in Council approves the outlines of this proposal, and considers that some such arrangement 
would be consistent with the purposes of the Mohsin endowment, and generally advantageous to Muhammadan 
education. But, with regard to the employment of the Mohsin funds tlius to bo set free, His Excellency remarks that 
there are such valid objections to any separate system of denominational schools or colleges that the Government 
of India prefeis not to move further in that direction, although there is no intention of disturbing what may already 
exist. His Excellency in Council thinks that the memorandum of Mr. Bernard, and the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
observations n])on it, suggest the alternative of strengthening ceHain selected Government institutions on their 
Muhammadan side, instead of setting up now ones. For instance, the higl) schools or colleges at Chittagong and 
Dacca, in the midst of a great Muhammadan population, might be thus re-iiiforced both in the way of teaching 
Arabic and Persian more thoroughly, and of generally cheapening education to Muhammadans by schohirships and the 
like. Or a portion of the Mohsin Funds might go toward increasing the public grants-in-aid of Muhammadan 
schools and colleges.” f 

The details of any scheme which might be worked out upon this design were loft in the hands of the Bengal 
Government. As to the request for Imperial aid, the Government of India consented, chiefly in view of Sir Qeorgo 
Campbell’s scheme for encouraging Muhammadan education, to iiicreaso the regular provincial assignment by an 
annual additional grant of Rs. 50,000. 

On the 29tli July 1878, the Government of Bengal forwarded for the information of the Government of India, 

Sir Qeorgo Campbell’s Re- ^ Resolution recorded by the Lieutenant-Governor explaining the 

solution regarding measures measures which Sir George Campbell had adopted consequent on the instruc- 
adopted for Muhammadan tious of the Government of India set forth above and the additional assign- 
Education, 29th July, 1873. ment of Rs. 50,000. The measures proposed included a liberal scheme of 
scholarships for Muhammadan youths attending colleges and zilla schools, especially for those lads who should 
elect to pursue the ordinary English course of study and to read physical science. 

These proceedings were reported to the Secretary of State in the despatchos marginally noted, J and His 

Approval by the Secretary ^ordohip on 13th November 1873, replied as followa 
of State of the abovemeutioned “ I IwHy concur in the views stated in the elaborate Resolutions recorded by 

measures, 18th November, Your Excellency in Council, under date of June the 30th, and observe with 

much gratification that throughout India efforts are being made with great 


1873. 


• Selections from tho Bccords of the Governmont of India (Homo Department), No. CCV. (1886) j pp. 229, 280. f. J6„ p, 230. 
X Despatch from Home Departmwt, No. 5, dated tho 30th June, 1873. 

Despatch from Financial Department, No. 205, dated tho 2l8t July, 1873. 

Despatch from Home Department, No. 6, dated the 1st September, 1873. 
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judgment and earnestness to induce the Muhammadans to partake of the many benefits of our educational 
system. 

“ I approve of the proceedings of Your Excellency in Council in relation to Muhammadan education in 
Bengal. 

“ Your Lordship in Council is fully aware of the many and peculiar difficulties which surround the subject, 
and has issued some very judicious and discriminating instructions to the Government of Bengal. I approve of 
the additional assigninent of Rs. 50,000 which you have granted to that Government. 

“ With your Despatch of the 1st of September, you have transmitted to me a letter from the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal explanatory of the measures which he has ado])ted consorpient on your instructions and 
the additional assignment. The arrangements of the Ijieutenant-Governor indi(;ate a very careful disposition 
of the means placed at his disposal, and an intelligent appreciation of the great importance of Ihe whole 
subject. 

“ I cannot conclude without an expression of my cordial satisfaction with the cai’efiil and complete manner in 
which Your Excellency has dealt with a question surrounded with so many difficulties, and so intimately connected 
with the best interests of a very large and influential portion of Her Majesty’s subjects in India.”* 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


MEASURES ADOPTED BY THE VARIOUS LOCAL GOVERNMENTS AS TO MUHAMMADAN EDU- 
CATION UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OE INDIA’S RESOLUTION OF 1871, AS STATED IN 
THE REPORT OF THE EDUCATION COMMISSION OF 1882. 

The measures adopted by the various Local Governments in consequence of the abovemontioned Resolution of 
the Earl of Mayo’s Government in 1871, are very fully discussed in the Ri‘poit of the Education Commission, 
with reference to the statistics of the year 1881-82. Tlio facts of each of the princi])al provinces have been 
separately stated and tlioir results have also been indicated; but since they are contained in a very bulky folio 
volume not accessible to the general reader, the following paragraphs may be extracted from it, one of the main 
objects of this work being to supply and preserve accurate and full information regarding the progress of 
English education among the Muhammadans, not only foj- the present but also for the purj)ose8 of facilitating 
reference in discussing measures for tlie future advancement of English education among that community. 

“ Upon the receipt of the Resolution of the Government of India, the Government of Madras invited the 
taken in Madras Univeivsity to consider whether any steps could be taken by 

it which would be likely to attract a larger number of Muhammadan under- 
graduates. In its reply the Syndicate expi-esscd an opinion that ‘the 
regulation of tlio University should not ho modified with the view of encour- 
aging a particular section of the population, hut that the Musalmans should 

bo treated in precisely the same manner as all other inhabitants of the Madras Presidency,’ and while 

deploring the undoubted fact of the Muhammadans being behind the Hindus as regards educational progress, 
they did not see that any steps could be taken by the University to modify this state of things. The 
view taken by the Director of Public Instruction was not more encouraging. He considered that the Depai tment 
had done all that it could for Muhammadan education, and pointed out that a special concession had been made to 
Musalman students by exempting them from the new regulations regarding fees. The Government of Madras 
was, however, convinced that the existing scheme of instruction was framed with too exclusive reference to the 
requirements of Hindu students, and that Muhammadans were placed at so great a disadvantage that the wonder 
was, not that the Muhammadan element in the schools was so small, but that it existed at all. The Governor in 
Council, therefore, issued orders that the Director should, without delay, ‘ take steps with a view to the establish- 
ment of elementary schools at Arcot and Ellore, and corresponding classes in the existing scliools at the principal 
centres of the Muhammadan population, such as Trichinopoly, Cuddapah, Kurnool, and perhaps Mangalore, in 


Measures 
for Muhammadan Education 
under the Government of 
India’s Resolution No. 300, 
dated 7th August 1871. 


* Selections from the Records of the Government of India (Home Department), No. CCV. (1886); pp. 236, 236. 
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which instruction will bo given in the Hindustani language, and Muhammadan boys may thus acquire such a 
knowledge of the English language and of the elementary branches of instruction as will qualify them for admis- 
sion into the higher classes of the Zillah and Provincial schools and other similar institutions/ Ari’ange- 

ments were also, without loss of time, to be made for the training of Muhammadan teachers ; and instniction 
in Persian was to be provided in any high school in which there was a sufficient number of Muhammadan 
students. 

“Coming to the year 1880-81, we find that the measures taken during the interval and the results obtained 
Hesults of measures for Mu- were as follows: The special schools maintained by Government were 11 in 
hammadan Education taken in number, 7 of thorn being Anglo- vernacular middhs schools, and 4 Anglo- 
Madras. vernacular primary schools. Nine schools, Anglo- vernacular oi* vernacular, 

were maintained by Municipalities, and of aided schools with a special provision for Musalman pupils, there were 
4 Anglo-vernacular, and 210 vernacular. Other inducements had also been hold out to Musalman students. They 
were admitted in all schools upon payment of half the usual fees, seven scholarships w'cre specially reserved for 
Musalman candidates at the University examinations ; a special Deputy Inspector of Musalman schools had been 
appointed ; .an elementary Normal school had been e.stablished at Madras; and the University of Madras still 
continued to allot to the Ai’abic and Persian languages at its examinations a maximum of marks considerably 
larger than that cari’icd by vernacular languages. The combined results of these measures were eminently satis- 
factory. Ill place of the 5,531 Musalmans at school in 1870-71 ; the returns for 1880-81 give 22,075, or 6*7 per 
cent, of the total number under instruction, wliilo the percentage of Musalmans to the total population of the 
Presidency is only b per cent. The pro])ortion of boys at school to those of a school -going age is for Muham- 
madans 15*1, for Hindus I3 7. But it is not in numbei's only that progress has been made. Taking the results of 
the middle seliool examinations we find that the percentage of passed candidates to those examined was, for 
Brahmans 44, for Hindus not Brahmans, 35, for Muhammadans 41. In tlie lower University examinations, taking 
only the percentage of successful candidates to those examined, the results for 1880-81 are equally satisfactory, 
as the following Table will show : — 


Race. 

Entrance. 

First Arts. 

/ 

Examined. 

: 

Passed. 

Percentage 
of passed to 
examined. 

Examined. 

Passed. 

Percentage 
of passed to 
examined. 

Brahmans 

2,150 

i 

1 670 

31-2 

486 

295 

60-7 

Hindus not Brahmans 

1,066 

290 

27*2 

173 

86 

49-7 

Musalmans 

71 

19 

26*8 

10 

6 

600 


In the Entrance examination, the percentage for Hindus other than Bi^ahmans and for Musalmans is thus 
practically the same. It must be rememhered, however, that the proportion of students to population is about 
three times as great for Hindus (including Brahmans) as for Musalmans. In the latter case, the percentage of 
passed candidates is even more favourable to the Musalmans ; but the proportion of candidates to population is 
five times as great for Hindus (including Brahmans) as for Musalmans. Of college education, beyond the first 
examination in Arts, Muhammadans, speaking generally, do not avail themselves at all, though there is no reason 
to suppose that the general system of education beyond that standard is not as well suited to the Muhammadans 
as that below it. The attendance of Musalmans in the various institutions, Government aided, and unaided, 
as compared with the total attendance, w’as in 1881 -82 as follows : — 
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Class of Institutions. 

Total number 
of Students. 

Musalmans. 

Percentage. 

Colleges, English 

],669 

30 

17 

„ Oriental 

38 

... 

••• 

High Schools, English 

4,836 

117 

2*4 

Middle „ „ 

18,553 

723 

38 

„ „ Veimacular ... 

5il 

2 

•4 

Primary „ English 

63,295 

4,973 

7-8 

„ „ Vcraacular ... 

270,983 

19,232 

6-9 

High „ English, Girls* 

2 

... 

... 

Middle „ „ „ 

190 


... 

„ „ Vernacular, Girls* 

197 

1 

•5 

Primary „ English „ 

1,897 

... 

... 

„ „ Vernacular „ 

18,468 

427 

2*3 

Normal Schools for Masters 

799 

42 

5-2 

„ „ Mistresses 

157 

1 

... 

Total 

387,595 

25,547 

6-5 


“ Though tho Miiaalmans in the Bombay Presidency are reckoned in the census of 1872 at 2,528,344, or ]6’4 

per cent, of a total population of 16,340,206, no less than 1,354,781 belong to 
Measures for Mulmmmadan alone. Excluding tliat Division the percentage falls to 71. Of the 

uca ion a en 1 om y luimbor at school, 15,684, or 8 2 per cent., were Musalmans. As in 

Madras, therefore, the circumstances which called forth the Resolution of tho Government of India existed only 
on a small scale. Sind, no doubt, was in a very backward state, and the feelings of the Musalman community 
there wore strongly against the study of English. Out of a population of 1,354,781, only 10,115 were in schools 
known to the Department, and of that number, only 3,225, or 31*8 per cent, of tho total number at school, were 
Musalmans, though their proportion to the rest of the inhabitants was as four to one. Looking at the Presidency 
as a whole, the indifference of tho Musalmans was not so much to education generally as to education in its higher 
branches. Tliis fact had already engaged tlio attention of tho Department ; and enquiries which were set on foot 
some two years before the issue of the Kesolutioii of the Government of India showed that in the Government 
colleges and English schools of a total of 16,224, tho Musalmans numbered 1,409 only. The distribution was as 
follows : — 

In colleges ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 14 

„ high schools ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 59 

„ middle schools ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1,426 

Total ... 1,499 

‘ Here,* the Director of Public Instruction remarks, ‘ is the weak point. The Muhammadans avail themselves of our 
lower schools, but do not rise to the higher schools and colleges. In the list of University graduates there are one 
Musalman M.A., and two B.A.’s. 1 think that the reason is to bo found not in the poverty of the Muhammadan 

community (for beggar Brahmans abound in the high school), but in their poverty and depressed social statna 
combined. In this matter the Brahman and Musalman are at opposite poles. Thus we have in Gujarat 10 
Brahmans in the colleges and 20 in the high schools for every Musalman, but only 3 Brahmans for every Musal- 
man in the middle class, and not 2 for every Musalman in the lower class schools.* In the Government institutions 
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generally the disproportion of Musalmans to tho total number at school was much less than in those aided and 
inspected. Thus out of 161,283 students in the former, 14,629, or 9*1 per cent., were Musalmans, while the latter 
had but 968, or 6’2 per cent., of a total of 16,443. The measures taken by tho Director, Mr. Peile, to remedy the 
state of things which his enquiries revealed had rcfei*enee alike to tho higher and tho lower grades of education. 
The University having placed Peraian on the list of languages in which examination is held for its degrees, sanc- 
tion was obtained to the appointment of a Professor of Persian and Arabic in the Elphinstono College, where up 
to that time it had been impossible, for want of a competent teacher, ihat those languages should be studied 
in a scholarly manner. Persian teachers were also appointed in the EIj)hiiistone and Surat High Schools. By the 
provision of stipends and teachers for Musalmans in the vernacular tinining college, tlie foundation was laid of a 
supply of qualified teachers in vernacular and Miisulman schools. In regard to lower education, Mr. Peile pressed 
upon the Govoniment tho necessity of imposing town school-rates for class wants, since the rates then administered 
by tho Education Department belonged almost exclusively to the yillngos, and the share of the public grant for 
Ycrnacular education which belonged to tho towns was too small io admit of adequate ])rovision for such wants. 
His representations, though the imposition of these rates was not conceiled, at all events secured to Miisalman 
schools a fair share of tho vcrnaculai' grant. Mr. Peile also drew up a coui’sc of Persian instruction for the upper 
standai’ds in vernacular schools, and for English and High schools. This course was graduated from the begin- 
ning up to the matriculation standard, and so anunged as to prepare for tho study of Persian as a classic in the 
Arts Colleges. Later on the number of special Musalman schools was considerably increased, and Musalman 
Deputy Inspectors wore appointed to inspect them. ‘ But tho most promising feature in connection with the pro- 
gress of Musalman education during tho past decade * [1871 to 1881] ‘ has been the formation and recognition of 
a Society known as the Anjuman-i-lslam, which it is hoped will in time establish a net- work of secular schools in 
Bombay. This Society is so important that it was felt advisable to make special rules for its assistance. At 
present it receives a fixed subsidy of Its. 500 a month fi’om Government. By the end of the year ] 880-8 1 the 
Society’s first school was fairly started. Its Hindustani and Anglo- Hindustani Departments, together with a large 
class of children reading the Kuran, contained in all 102 pupils. iSince then the operations of the Society have 
been extended.’ * 

“In 1871-72 tho number of Musalmans at scliool, according io Mr. Peile’s estimate, was 15,577, or about 8*7 
Hesillts of measures for cent, of the total number at school ; in 1881-82 the number had risen to 
Muhammadan Education in 41,548, or 11*7 per cent, of the total number at school. There were also 
Bombay- in the latter year 22,284 Muhammadan children in indigenous schools, which 

would i-aise tho percentage to 14*7. The distribution was as follows 


Class of Institution. 

Total number 
of 

Students. 

Musalmans. 

Percentage. 

Colleges, English ... 



... 

47r> 

7 

1*4 

High Schools, English 


• •• 

• • » 

6,731 

118 

20 

Middle „ „ 


• •a 

• •• 

14,257 

781 

5-4 

Primaiy „ Vernacular ... 


• • • 

• • • 

312,771 

39,231 

125 

Middle „ English Girls’ 




555 

2 

•3 

Primary „ Vernacular „ 




19,917 

J,366 

6-8 

Normal Schools for Masters ... 




480 

42 

8-7 

„ „ Mistresses 




73 ’ 

1 

1-3 

Unaided Indigenous Schools 




78,766 

22,284 

28-2 


Total 



433,014 

63,832 

14-7 


s Bombay Frovinoial Beport, page 66. 
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The foUowing Table shows the proportion of Musalmans to Hindus and others in those colleges and sdhooli 

Keaeuree for Muhammadan of Bengal and Assam which in 1871 furnished returns to the Department : — 
Sduoation taken in Bengal. 


Schools 

Arts Colleges 



Hindus. 

Musalmans. 

Others. 

Total 

« • • 

149,717 

28,096 

1 

16,489 

193,302 


1,199 

52 

36 

1,287 

Total 

150,916 

28,148 

15,626 

194,589 


“ Thus, while the Musalmans of Bengal were 32*3 per cent, of the total population, their proportion to the 
total number in schools known to the Department was only 14*4 per cent. ‘ This result, ’ remarks the Director in 
his Report for 1871-72, ‘ shows that the education of Musalmans demands much careful attention. They have 
fallen behind the time, and require still the inducements held out forty years ago to the whole community, but of 
which the Hindus only availed themselves. Such, however, has been the progress of education and the influence 
of the grant-in-aid system in promoting self-help, that the encouragement which was then considered just and 
right would now be called downright bribery ; still unless the strong inducements in general use forty years ago 
are held out to Musalmans now, J have little hope of seeing them drawn to our schools. * But if the number of 
Musalmans in the scliools generally was greatly out of proportion to the total number in tho Presidency, still more 
conspicuouvS was the disproportion in the colleges, where out of 1,287 students only 52, or 4*04 per cent., belonged 
to that race. In regard to University distinctions, the Director remarks : — ‘During the last five years, out of 
3,499 candidates who passed the Entrance Examination from these Provinces, 132, or 3*8 per cent, only, were Musal- 
maiis. They ought to have boon ten-fold more numerous. Out of 900 passed for the First Arts in the same period, 
Musalmans gained only 11, or 1*2 per cent., and out of 429 passes for tho B. A., they gaincMl only 5, or 1*1 per 
cent. Hence, not only the number of Musalmans who pas.s tho Entrance is loss than one- tenth what it ought to 
be, hut this painful inferiority steadily increases in the Higher Examinations. Taking tho candidates generally, out 
of every 100 who pass the Entrance, 26 go on and pass the First Arts, and 12 pass the B.A.; but of every 100 
Musalmans who pass the Entrance, only 8 pass the First Ai’ts and 3 the B.A.* Various causes, some gonoral and 
some particular, were assigned by the oflBccrs consulted as the obstacles which liad barred the progress of 
education, both higher and lower. Among the general causes assigned by them wore the apathy of tho Musalman 
race, their j)rido, their religious exclusiveness, the love of their own literature among those of them who 
cared for any education at all, the idea so persistently held that education ought to bo a free gift. Among the 
particular causes, a want of sympathy between Hindu teachers and Musalman pupils, a want of consideration in 
the arrangements of the Education Department, and, perhaps above all, the depressed condition of the bulk of 
Bengali- Musalmans, Musalmans in the first instance by conversion only and not by descent. In different 
degrees of efficiency and with varying influence according to locality, these causes combined to account for the 
backwardness of the race. Many of them wero of course beyond any immediate removal. Others were a matter 
of administration, and with these the Govoimment of Bengal promptly endeavoured to deal. 

“ On the question of establishing special schools for Musalmans, tho almost unanimous opinion of those con- 

, . „ _ . . suited was that, with the schools already in existence, there was no sufficient 

The Mohflin Endowment at ^ .. n . ^ t 

Hooghly applied to English justification for expending State funds in this direction. Ihe vernacular of 

Education among Muhamma- the mass of Musalmans in Bengal was known to he Bengali, and tho ordinary 
dans in Bengal. pnfimilas of the country were hold to supply the proper means of elementary 

education. Scliools of all classes might be made more attractive by increasing the number of Musalmans through- 
out tlio various grades of tho Department in Musalman districts ; and especially by encouraging Musalmans to 
qualify themselves for tho profession of teaching by a course of training in tho Normal schools. In all Zilla schools 
it was decided that Urdu and Arabic or Persian should be taught up to the standard of tho Entrance Examination ; 
and, as a special concession, wherever there was a sufficient demand to justify the supply, there was to be a special 
class to teach Arabic and Persian after the Musalman fashion. The Persian language had recently been included 
by tho University among the subjects for the F.A. and B.A. Examinations, and this it wa« expected would have a 
powerful effect in increasing the number of college students. A new Code of grant-in-aid rules was about to be 
drawn up, and advantage would be taken of this to offer specially liberal terms to schoois managed by Musalmans. 
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These measuTes for the most part had reference only to lower education. In respect to the higher, the Musahnans 
of Bengal had a special grievance in the appropriation to English education of a certain endowment originally 
assigned to the promotion of oriental (Arabic and Persian) learning. Of that endowment, known as the Mahomed 
Mohsin Trust, some account has already been given in Chapter VI. * ** To remove all cause for complaint, the 
Lieutenant-Oovenior at the instance of the Supreme Government, which added a sum of Rs. 50,000 for that pur- 
pose to the Pi*ovincial assignment for education, declared that the maintenance of the English side of that College 
should bo a charge upon the Provincial funds. It was also decided to devote a portion of the endowment to the 
oriental side, or Madraam, and the remainder to the foundation of thi'co now Madrassas, to the establishment of 
scholarships, and towards ihc payment of the fee of Musalman students in English colleges and schools. Tho 
three Madrassas wciv established at Dacca, Rajshah 3 'o, and Chittagong ; and each was placed under an Arabic 
scholar of i-ej)ute, assisted by a competent stafF of Maulavis. It was intended that in each of them tho full course 
of the Calcutta Mtulnma should in time bo taught; English was to be added to the course wherever tho pupils 
showed a desii*c to learn that language, and at Dacca a teacher of English was at once appointed. To tho payment 
of 8cholai*shi]is tenable b^ Musalmnns in MadninMin or in English colleges and schools, there was allotted the sum of 
Rs. 9,000, while Rs. 18,000 went to tho payment of two-thirds of the fees of Muhamnnidan pupils in Government 
colleges and schools outside Calcutta, and also to the payment of Maulavis in these schools. At the same time the 
Calcutta Matlrassa was thoroughly re-organised, arrangements were made for the more thorough teaching of the 
Arabic and Persian languages with a reasonable amount of Muhammadan law ; and the salary of the European 
Principal was raised to Rs. 1 , (XX) a month. A doseriptioii of the diameter and status of this Madrassa has been 
given elsewhere, and it is therefore unnecossary to enter into particulars hero. A few ^'ears later, a proposal was 
made to connect tlic maktahs thronghoui Bengal with the institutions for higher Muhammadan Education in Cal- 
cutta and tho Alofussil. The attempt, however, was not successful, and it was abandoned in favour of an opposite 
policy, which was expressed in the hope that tho maktaha might he ‘gradually moulded into true primary 
schools.’ Accepting the indigenous schools of the country in tho form in which, under the special conditions of 
locality, they were mo.st popular, the Bengal system eiuleavoiired by tho promise of Government support to in- 
troduce into the traditional course of study certain subjects of instruction which should bring the schools so aided 
into some relation, more or less close, with the general system of education in tho Province. ’Plio object being to 
encourage natuml and spontaneous movement, it followed that if in any locality tho existing system had a religious 
basis, tho religious diameter of tiio school should be no bar to its receiving aid, provided that it introduced a certain 
amount of secular instruction into the course. Many hundi’ods of maklahs have in this way been admitted into 
the primaiy sj^stem of Bengal. 

• The following is a fullor account : — “ Tn tho year 1806, a Muhammadan gentleman of the Shia sect died, leaving an estate 
yielding Rs. 45,000 per annum and called Suidpnr, in the Hugli district, in trnst for ‘ pious nsos.’ Tho deed of trust appointed two 
trustees, to each of whom a sharo of the proceeds, amounting to one-ninth, was assigned. Throe shares of tho same proportion 
wero assigned to certain specific objects, vtz., the performance of certain religions rites and ceromonios, tho repair of an Imamharah 
or place of worship, Ac., and tho remaining four-ninths were dedicated to the maintenance of certain establishments and payment of 
pensions. Up to ISIO tho estate remained in the hands of the trnstoes apfiointod under tho dooil ; but in that year they wero aconsed 
of malversation, and, after protracted litigation, wero dismissod in 1816. The GoTornment then oonstitntod itself a trnstoo, and 
assnmed the managomont of the estate and tho superintendence of tho disbursements in conjunction with another trustee appointed 
by itself. In 1817, the estato was farmed out in pufaes, that is, settlod inporpotnity at fizod rates with the tenants. Tho amounts 
roceivod from theso tenants as consideration for tho putnee settlement, with the arrears which had aconmnlated during litigation and 
the one-ninth share drawn by Government as a trustee, wore in 1835 devoted to the building and endowment of an institution at 
Hngli, comprising an English Department, costing Us. 1,780 per mensem, and an Oriental Department costing Rs. 1,295 per mensem. 
This appropriation of tho trnst funds was at tho time jnstified on tho ground that tho maintonance of an odnoational institution was 
a ' plena use,’ and so within the testator's intentions. 

** The oollogo was opened on the Ist Angnst, 1836, and within threo days counted 1,200 pupils in the English, and 300 in the 
Oriental Department ; tho proportion of Muhammadans to llindns being 31 to 948 in the former, and 138 to 81 in the latter. The 
reports for 1836, and the few following years, contain a fall account of the progress of this institution, bat nowhere does it appear to 
have been st^oionily homo in mind, that the interpretation placed on tho doclaiod intentions of tho founder was only applicable to 
MuhapimadanVducation. And in this spirit the College has been maintained as it was fonndod, the last report showing that of 664 
stndonts on the toUb only 167 are Muhammadans ; the numbers in tho Law Dopariment, the Collegiate School, and tho Branch School 
being 6 Mahamtimdans to a class of 65, 87 to 393, and no Muhammadans to a class of 246, rbspectivoly. This result, like that of the 
Delhi College, hra long been a grievance to the Miisalman community, and during the current year special enquiry has been 
to remedy it. But U is only fair to remember that the Oriental Department, as constituted in 1836, was quite adequate for the number 
of students who came forward to avail themselves of it, and that the Committee of Public Instruction would certainly have enlarged 
this Department, had the demand for the kind of eduoatiou it offered iuoreased.” (Education in British India prior to 1864^ by 
Arthur Howelli Biq«i 1672 1 p. 41.) 
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“ The results of the measures taken at this time are shown, to some extent, by the very considerable increase 
Beeults of measures for Mu- i^he number of Musalmans under instruction in 1881-82. Including the 
haxnmadan Education in Bengal. Madrassas, in whioh there were about 1,000 students, the number then stood 
as follows : — 


Class of Institutions. 

Total number. 

Number of 
Musalmans. 

Percentage. 

[ English 




2,738 

106 

3*8 

Colleges, 1 

( Oriental 




1,089 

1,088 

99*90 

High Schools, „ 

... 

... 

• •• 

43,747 

3,831 

8*7 

Middle „ 




37,959 

5,032 

13-2 

Ditto „ Vernacular 

... 

... 

... 

56,441 

7,735 

13-7 

Primary „ „ Boys* 

... 


... 

880,937 

217,216 

24-6 

High Schools, Girls’, English 



... 

184 


... 

Middle „ „ ... 

... 

... 

... 

340 

4 

11 

Ditto „ Vernacular 

• • • 

... 

... 

527 

6 

! 

11 

Primary „ ditto ... 




17,452 

1,570 

8*9 

Normal Schools for Masters ... 



... 

1,007 

55 

5*5 

„ „ Mistresses 

... 



41 

... 

... 

Private Uninspected Schools 

... 

... 


57,305 

25,244 

44*0 



Total 

... 

1,099,707 

261,887 

23*8 


“The last column is important as showing how rapidly the proportion of Musalman students falls in schools 
of the higher classes. The proportion in colleges is, indeed, even smaller now than it was in 1871 when, as pre- 
viously stated, 4*04 per cent, were Musalmans. Still, owing to the ready way in which Musalmans have accepted 
the primary system of instruction there is a very satisfactory increase in the total number of pupils of that race, 
which has risen from 28,148 in 1871 to 262,108 (including students in technical schools and colleges) in 1882 ; the 
proportion of Musalmans being now 28’8 per cent, against 14*4 in 1871. In each of the Madraasas of Hugli, 
Dacca, Rajshahye and Chittagong the full Arabic course of the Calcutta Madrasm is taught, and in each also 
instruction in English is given to all pupils who wish it. In the Dacca Madrasm the course in English is carried up 
to the Entrance standard. Of 1,089 pupils in the six Madrassas, as many as 322 leaim English. The privilege of 
reading at one-third of the ordinary fees has also, by recent orders of the Government of Bengal, been extorided to 
Muhammadan students of any college in Calcutta, whether Government or other. In the case of non-Government 
colleges, aided and unaided, the amount of the remissions is paid from the Provincial Revenues. 

“ According to the Director’s Report for 1871-72, the proportion of Musalmans to the total number in scliools 
Measures for Muhammadan recognised by the Department was 17*8 per cent., and as the proportion of 
Education taken in the North- Musalmans to the total population of the Provinces was only 13 5 per cent., 
Western Provinces. jt could not be asserted that in regard to education generally they were in a 

backward state. In the colleges and in the upper classes of tho high schools, their numbers were not in the same 
high proportion, though in the Entrance examination of 1870, 21 out of 175, or 12 per cent., were Musalmans. In 
the reply made by tho Government of tho North-Western Provinces to the Resolution of tlio Government of India, 
it was maintained that the authorities were doing all that could be reasonably expected for Muhammadan litera- 
ture and education; and sinco Persian was in 1871 included among tho subjects of the higher University examina- 
tions, the Musalmans can hardly complain if they have not taken full advantage of tho facilities offered them in 
respect to tho higher as well as the lower education. On the four points of the Resolution, viz,, the encouragemeut 
of the classical and vernacular languages of the Musalmans in all Quveimment schools and colleges, the appoint- 
21 
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ment of Musalman toacliers, the assistance of Musalman schools by grants-in-aid, and the encouragement to be 
given to the creation of a vernacular literature, Mr. Griffith, then officiating as Director, submitted a full and 
interesting Report. In this he showed that Persian and Arabic held a due place in the colleges and zilla schools, 
that the former was taught in the tahsUi and in some of the halkahandi schools, that of 30 Deputy Inspectors, 16 
were Musalmans, that of the tahsili teachers in the Meerut Circle, where there was the largest proportion of 
Musalman pupils, 76 were Musalmans against 66 Hindus, that prizes to the value of Its. 6,000 were annually 
given to encourage the formation of a veniacular literature, that the better class of Musalman schools already 
received liberal grants-in-aid, and that the lower or indigenous schools failed to obtain the same assistance only 
because they resented the visits of Government officials and rejected advice when offered. The unpopularity of 
Government education with the Musalmans was accounted for on various grounds. Thus ‘ the Musalmans of India 
object to the study’ [ of geography ] ‘ and think that their children are merely wasting time in acquiring information 
about countries which they will never see. They think, too, that Urdu, as a language, neither requires nor 
deserves study by a Musalman, and that Persian and Ai'abic are the only tongues which are worthy of their 
cultivation. Halkahandi and taliftili schools are now looked upon with more favour as Persian, and, in some cases, 
Arabic, has been admitted into the scheme of studies ; but they will not be thoroughly popular with the people of 
Islam unless great preponderance is given to classical studies, and geography, and some r)ther subjects are altoge- 
ther excluded. So violent a change in the system of instruction is, of course, out of the question. It would be 
unfair to the great majority of the students, and would not advance the true interests of the minority.’ 

“ The following Table shows the proportion of Musalmans in 1881-82 to the total number of students in the 
Results of measures for various institutions of the Province : — 

Muhammadan Education in 
the North-Western Provinces. 


Class of Institutions. 

Total number 
of Students. 

Musalmans. 

Percentage. 

Colleges, English 


• •• 

223 

29 

130 

„ Oriental 


• •• 

444 

17 

3-8 

C for Boys 

• •• 


4,273 

697 

16-3 

High and Middle Schools, English ... < 






\ „ Girls 

... 

• • • 

62 


... 

( for Boys 


• •• 

3,267 

662 

20-2 

„ „ „ Vernacular < 






C „ Girls 

• • • 

• • • 

6 

... 

... 

Primary Schools, English 



9,852 

2,022 

20-5 

„ „ Vernacular 



144,373 

19,339 

13-3 

„ M English, for girls 



6G4 

... 

... 

„ M Vernacular, „ 



6,990 

1,616 

26-9 

Nonnal Schools for Masters 

••• 


239 

44 

181 

„ „ „ Mistresses 

... 


83 

... 

... 

Total 

... 


169,476 

24,426 

14*41 


“ It appears, then, that neither in the proportion of Musalmans at school in 1871-72, nor in the endeavours 
Independent efforts made made to encourage a further advance, was there any great cause for 


reproach. On the other hand, there was great cause for hopeful anticipation 
in the movement set on foot, about this time, by certain of the Musalman 
gentry of the Provinces. If dissatisfied with the scanty progress made by 
their race in the higher education, their dissatisfaction was as much with themselves as with the education they 
neglected. But it was not of that kind which contents itself with querulous fault-finding. Recognising the evil, 


by the Muhammadans of the 
Iforth-Western Provinces for 
English Education. 
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these Musalman gentlemen were determined to discover the remedy ; and, led by Manlavi Sayyid Ahmad Khan,* 
whose life has been one long devotion to the cause of liberal education, they formed themselves into a society 
with the primary purpose of ascertaining the specific objections felt by the Musalman community towards the 
education offered by Government, and of ascertaining the kind of education which would be welcomed in its place. 
It was plain to them that a return to the old methods of Oriental instruction was impossible. Much as they might 
venerate the traditions of their forefathers and prize the treasures of a copious and elegant literature, the Society 
held that the only education which could bring their race into harmony with the civilisation around them, and so 
restore it to a position of influence, was an education frankly acknowledging the advance of science, catholic in 
its sympathies with all that was admirable in the literature, history, and philosophy of other countries, broad in 
its outlines and exact in its studies. At the first, as might be expected, this very liberality was the danger which 
threatened the undertaking. To appeal to the Musalman community at large upon principles so much at 
variance, not with the Muhammadan religion in its essential doctrines, but with the Muhammadan religion 
as interpreted by the majority of those who hold it, was to stir up active antagonism. Well aware of this, 
the Society yet hoped for ultimate triumph. For some time the support they obtained was grudging. Slowly, 
however, the opposition slackened in the face of the persistent courage of the yet small band of reformers. Men 
of eminence, like the late Sir Salar Jung, came forward with support valuable not only in its material shape, but 
in its influence with those to whom a great name was a great security. The personal character of the loaders of 
the movement vouched for its disinterested aims. Unreasonable fears gave way before a closer view of the dreaded 
innovation. Some of the fiercest opponents of early days were converted into warm partisans. Princes and Nobles, 
Musalman and Hindu alike, enrolled themselves as patrons of the project, and offered munificent endowments to 
the contemplated college. Nor was liberality altogether wanting on the part of Englishmen. The handsome dona- 
<tion of Rs. 10,000 made by the Earl of Northbrook founded a system of scholarships called after his name ; and 
,among other benefactors were Lord Stanley of Alderley, the Earl of Lytton, Sir William Muir and Sir John 
Strachey. Thirteen years have now passed since the Society mot to shape its scheme ; and it may well be doubted 
whether the most sanguine of those who then devoted themselves to their task looked forward to the rapid success 
which they have lived to witness. The noble college now fast rising at Aligarh bids fair to be the rival 
of the Government colleges in their best characteristics ; while in some of the most important principles of education 
its superiority is manifest. Of the progress already made wo have given some account in Chapter Vi. f But there 

* Now, Sir Syed Ahmed Khati, Bahadur, K. C. S. I., Hon. LL.D. (Edin.). 

f “ Tho cironnistance.s that gave rise to the foundation of the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh are thus 
described in a letter from tho Honourable Sayyid Ahmed Khan, Bahadur, Honorary Secretary, Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental 
College Fund Committee, to tho Director of Public Instruction, North-Western Provinces, dated June, 1881 : ‘ It will bo sufficient bo 

say that a body of influential Muhammadan gentlemen, who interested themsolvos in education, being mournfully aware of the 
backwardness of tho Mnhammadaii population in tho matter of English Education, regarded the circumstances as a great evil, not 
only to tho immediate moral, social, and political welfare of their own co-roligionists, but to the country at large. Their enquiries 
roused tho most serious apprehonsions in regard to the future of their oo-religionista under tho British rule, and they formed 
themselves into a Committee to raise funds for establishing the present College. Tho original object of some of the supporters 
of the Gommitteo was to conflne tho College to the Muhammadans for whose spooial benefit eduoational facilities were to be provided. 
But so much good-will, sympathy, and generosity wero displayed by tho Hindoo nobility and gentry, that the Committee in 
establishing the College declared it open to Hindoo students also, especially as the curriculum (beyond religions instruction) pursued 
in the Collogo suited Hindus and Mnhummadans alike, and the former showed a readiness to join the College. In the matter of 
scholarships, prizes, and other college rewards, the rules of the college show no partiality to either Hindus or Muhammadans, whilst 
the committee has provided soparato boarding-houses for Hindu students. The college is conducted upon the most advanced principles 
of toleration, and whilst theTmmodiate control of it is vested in a European Principal and a European Headmaster, tho staff of 
Professors and Teachers consists of Hindus and Muhammadans. Tho committee can congratulate themselves upon tho circumstance 
that they have never observed the smallest indication of any feeling other than friendly spirit between the Hindu and Muhammadan 
students, and tliey are sincerely convinced that the college (though naturally a place of exceptional attraction to Muliammadan 
.students) may, as an educational agency, be regarded as suited alike to Hindoos and Muhammadans.* The committee formed for 
• the collection of funds began its work in 1872, and np to tho present time the amount realised is something over three lakhs of 
rupees, exclusivo of the contribntions to the building fund. The annual income of tho college is Rs. 34,000, while tho expenditure 
for tho last year exceeded tho income by Rs. 2,538. Fully to carry out tho scheme of tho college, it is calculated that the income 
must be raised to Rs. 60,(^00 per annum j but it may reasonably be expected that the Government will before long find it possible to 
increase the amount of its grant-in-aid (now only Bs. 6,000 out of Bs. 34,000), and a considerable addition will accrue from tho fees 
as soon as a larger number of quarters is completed for tho residence of boarders. For the college buildings, including 164 rooms 
for boarders, a sum of Rs. 6,31,000 will ultimately be roqaired» and of this Rs. 1,63,963 has already been subscribed. At present the 
buildings completed consist of eleven class rooms, and one central ball ; twenty-five rooms for first class boarders, and forty-nine for 
those of the second class ; a house for the headmaster ; a small dispensary and some temporary boarding-houses. Besides 
these, the foundations of the entire college have been sunk, a park has been laid out, and the wall on one side of the 
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are features in the constitution of the Ali^farh College which descarre further notice. Among the reasons which are 
said to have deterred the Musalmans from accepting the Govemnient system, wo have mentioned the absence of all 
religious instruction and the scant attention paid to morality and manners. It is hero that the Aligarh College 
assorts its special excellence. Itcligions instruction is a part of the daily exorcise, and places of worship are to b< 
among the college buildings. The pious Musalman, therefore, has no fear that his son will grow up careless of hi( 
ancestral faith or ignorant of I'eligious truth. His mind is at rest, also, on the question of morality and goo( 
manners. For residence in college is compulsory upon all students coming from a distance, and a healthy disciplini 
varied by healthy amusement preserves much of the influence of home life, while fostering a manliness of charactei 
which home life would fail to give. The importance of the college, however, is not confined to the special natun 
of the education it affords. Politically its influence is great and will be greater ; for it is the first expression oi 
independent Musalman effort which the country has witnessed since it came under British rule. The Aligarl 
Society has indeed set an example which, if followed to any large extent, will solve the problem of national 
education ; and it is difficult to speak in words of too high praise of those whoso labours have been so strenuous, ai 
to overmte the value of tho ally which the State has gained in tho cause of education and advancement, 

“ On tho i*cccipt of tho Resolution of the Government of India, enquiries were made as to tho extent to which 
Measures for Muhammadan tho Musalmans of tho Province had availed tliomselves of the education 
Eduoation taken in the Punjab, offered them. These enquiries showed that 34*9 per cent, of the total nninbei 
of pupils under instruction were Musalmans. Taking each class of School separately, the percentage in Govern- 
ment village schools was 38, in higher vernacular schools 30, in middle English schools from 24 to 29, in highei 
English schools 20, and in Colleges 5. Tn the Districts east of the river Jholam the number of Musalman students 
was almost in exact proportion to tho total Musalman population, wliile in many of the Districts of the Delhi, 
Hissar, Ambala and Amrit.sar Divisions the percentage in schools of all classes was considerably above the ratio 
which the Musalmans bore to tho total population. On tho other hand, in the Dcrajat and Peshawar Divisions, 
where the Musalmans formed more than 90 per cent, of the whole population, their preportion to the total numbei 
at schools was only 55 per cent. ; and so completely in many parts had education been disregarded by them, that 

college grotindfi has been anUhod. Beginning with about 20 students in Jnno 1875, the school and ooBcge now oontam 
nearly 300, of whom 29 are in the latter department. Since 1877, fifty-five candidates have gone np for the Entrance Eaami- 
nation, of whom 30 have passed ; 10 out of 17 have snccceded in tho F. A. during tho thrc(3 yonrs the oollego has been affiliated 
ap to that standard j and there are now 8 students reading for the B. A. degree. As originally constituted, the college had two 
departments, tho English and the Oriental. In the former, all sabjects were taught in English ; Arabic, Persian or Sanskrit, being 
taken up as a * second language j * in the latter, either Arabic or Persian was studied for its literature j while history, geography, 
mathomaticR, Ac., wero taught in Urdu, and English became the * second language.’ But this Department, which has never attracted 
many stndonts, and now numbers 15 only, will probably be abolished before long. At the head of tho college is a European Principal, 
with seven Native Professors, three of whom are Masters of Arts in the Calcutta University ; the school has a European Headmaster, 
seven Native English Teachers, and six Arabic, Persian, and Hindi Teachers. In scholarships the college awarded Hs. 3,764 daring 
tho past year. Of these, some wero from porraaneub endowments for speoial purposes, such as the Patiala and tho Northbrook 
Scholarships, somo from yearly donations by private gentlemen, and some from the coUoge income. KoHgions instruction is given to 
fifunmjt by a Sunni Tonoher, to by one of their own sect, in cither ArabTb or Persian, according as the one langnage or tho other 
him been chosen by the stndent for his collego conrse ; and the managing committee is willing that similar instruction should be given 
to Hindu studonts in thoir own sacred books. Tho business of the college is managed by two committees; one, composed of Native 
and Eoropoan gentlemen, dealing with matters of instruction only ; the other, oompusod entirely of Native gentlemen, which regulates 
tho general concerns of the institation. Much of the popnlarity of the college is duo to tho provision for the residence of students 
belonging to families of the upper classes. Tho rooms of tho first class boarders are scarcely less comfortable than those of an 
nndor-graduate at Oxford or Cambridge, and the Mnsnlmans tako thoir meals together in a dining hall. To a first class boarder tho 
cost of living at the college is about Rs. 300 a year, which includes rent, board, medical attendance, and tuition fees : a second class 
boarder pays about Rs. 190. Of the two olassos there were, in 1881-83, 171 in residence, of whom 16 wero Hindus. At the outset, 
the undertaking met with very great opposition from many Mnsalnians of the old school. All sorts of rumours were spread abroad 
as to the character of the institutiou and the heterodoxy of tho supporters. Fortunately, however, the originator of the scheme, 
the Hon’ble Bayyid Ahmed Khan, was not to bo daunted by opposition, or deterred by want of sympathy. In the esteem of the 
more liberal minded of his co-religionists he held the highest place ; and his perseveranoe was before long rewarded by the hearty 
co-operation of powerful friends. Chief among those who came forward to his support was Sir Salar Jang, Prime Minister to the 
Kisam. His lead was followed by many influontial Musalmans in all parts of tho country ; and though the college funds are at 
present insufficient for the complete working of the scheme, the number of students is now limited chiefly by the want of aocommoda- 
tion. If, then, tho Musalmans are to be reproached for not having availed themselves at an earlier stage of the benefits of the eda- 
cation offered them by Government, they have certainly set an example to the generality of tho population by founding and 
maintaining, almost without State aid, a college in some respects superior to any educational institution in India, and one which bids 
fair to be of the greatest importance from a political as weR as from an eduoational point of view.'*-*{ Report of the Eduoatim 
Commission, 1882 ; pp. 266-268). 
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it would be a considerable time before the scbools, whether Ocnremment or aided^ could expect to attract any lar^e 
number of pupils. Simultaneously with these enquiries, the G-ovemment of the Punjab consulted a large number 
of gentlemen as to the necessity of any special measures, other than those which had already been taken, for the 
furtherance of education among the Musalmans. Among those consulted were the Members of the Senate of the 
Punjab University College, and English and Native officers, both Musalman and Hindu. The replies received 
almost unanimously deprecated any such measures. The Musalman members of the Senate recommended, indeed^ 
a system of special scholarships, and would be glad to see moral and religious instruction given in the Government 
schools ; but they wei^e unanimous in declaring that no religious prejudices existed among the more enlightened 
classes against the education afEorded either in the Government or in the Mission schools, that no change was 
needed in the course of study, and especially that there should be no restriction upon the study of English. In 
regard to the establishment of aided schools, the Government of the Punjab pointed out that the matter was very 
much in the hands of the people themselves ; but that if any exertion were made in that direction, it would meet 
with liberal encouragement from Government, and tliat in such schools it would be for the managers to provide 
whatever religious instruction they thought fit. So far as the Musalmans had shown an indifference, to the 
education ofFored them, that was ascribed by the Government to the disproportionate attention given by them to 
religious studies, to a preference, as more practical, for the course of study in indigenous schools, and to the im- 
poverishment which was said to have affected most Muhammadan families of note. That, as a class, the Musalmans 
had been subject to any special disabilities, was emphatically denied ; and the conclusion drawn from the general 
body of evidence went to show that the suggestions made by the Government of India had already been adopted 
in the Punjab. No special measures, therefore, have since been taken, but the percentage of Musalmans at school 
has risen since 1871-72 from 34*9 to 38*2, and the increase has been in the higher rather than in the lower class of 
schools. The following Table gives the statistics for 1881-82 : — 


Class op Institutions. 

Total number 
of Students. 

Mnsalmans. 

Percentage. 

Colleges, English 




103 

13 

12*6 

„ Oriental 




122 

71 

68T 

High Schools, English 




453 

91 

20*0 

„ Vernacular 




132 

64 

48-4 

Middle Schools, English 



• »# 

2,671 

703 

26'3 

„ Vernacular ... 



• •• 

2,704 

935 

34-5 

Primary Schools, English 




23,019 

7,176 

311 

„ Vernacular 



• •• 

70,641 

28,378 

40-1 

Middle Schools, Girls,* English 




8 

. . * 

i , ^ ^ 

Primary „ „ 




141 

2 

1*4 

„ „ Vernacular 




9,066 

4,235 

46-7 

Normal Schools for Masters 




220 

JOl 

45-9 

„ „ Mistresses 




J38 

59 

42-7 

Central Training College 



• •• 

68 

16 

27-5 



Total 

• •• 

109,476 

41,844 

38-2 


“ The following Table shows the proportion of Musalmans to the total number at school in 1871-72 : — 
Measures for Muhammadan 
Education taken in Oudh. 


Class op Institutions. 

Total number 
of Students. 

Musalmans. 

Percentage. 


fHigher Schools, English 

2,340 

630 

270 


Middle ditto ditto and Vernacular 

7,390 

2,732 

36*9 

Government 

Lower ditto Vernacular ... 

31,525 

6,235 

197 


Female ditto 

1,908 

1,072 

56T 


^Normal ditto ••• 

187 

71 

380 


College ... 

720 

195 

270 


Higher Schools, English 

200 

37 

18-5 

Aidej> 

Middle Class, English and Vernacular 

3,983 

993 

24-9 


Lower Schools, Vernacular 

1,222 

200 

16-3 


^Female Schools 

451 

252 

66-8 


Total 

49,926 

12,417 

24-8 
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‘‘ This Table is, in itself, enough to show that the education of Musalmans in Oudh had not been neglected, 
and that the Musalmans were far from indifferent to the advantages held out to them. The course of studies, 
indeed, was Urdu-Persian rather than Hindi-Sanskrit. If any section of the community had cause for complaint, 
it was the Hindus. But, in reality, they had no grievance ; for, Urdu being the language of the Courts, and 
Government service being to the vast majority alike of Hindus and Musalmans the great incentive to education, 
the requirements of all were best met by the adoption of Urdu as a medium of instruction. Persian was also 
taught in the schools, and was a study popular with the better class of Musalmans. For Arabic there seemed to be 
little or no demand. To know the Koran by heart was, indeed, as in otiior paHs of India, the beginning of wisdom. 
In most cases it was also the end. Facilities for the study of Arabic as a language were abundantly offered in the 
Canning College, Lucknow, at which, however, though ‘situated in a city containing 111,397 Muhammadans, or 
about 9,000 Muhammadan boys of a school-going age, tlierc are but 144 Musalman students.* That number, the 
Director had no doubt, might bo increased by hundreds, perhaps by thousands, by the offer of stipends, or even 
of daily i*ations of food. Such students, however, he confessed, would not be attracted by the love of Oriental 
literature, nor would they continue their studies if more advantageous occupation offered itself. Towai*ds ‘ the 
creation of a vernacular literature,* or, as the Director more accurately puts it, ‘ the provision of a suitable litera- 
ture * for Musalmans and Hindus, something might be done. But ‘ it seems to me,* wrote the Director, ‘ that 
special machinery for the production of school-books, and for the reward of native authors, is required. At 
present no such machinery exists. The Government of India, I believe, are afraid lest the works produced by 
translators should not be popular and remain unsold. So at present authors can only be encouraged by the pur- 
chase of their books, for prizes or special rewards. But there is no machinery even to estimate the value of the 
books submitted ; the books are forwarded to the Director of Public Instruction, and ho must, in addition to his 
other multifarious duties, go over each book presented, and accumtely guage its merits, or he may call upon some 
of his subordinates as hard-worked as himself, to assist in the criticism of books submitted for publication. More- 
over, many, nay most, of those who write and adapt books foi* school use are either not acquainted at all with 
Western science and art, or at best have but a superficial accpiaintance with those subjects. Thus, the books that 
are piinted follow a stereotyped Eastern groove, or are uuidiomatic and bald versions of some trifling English work. 
If a special office for the examination and publication of works in Hindi, Urdu, Persian and Bengaleo were estab- 
lished, and this office were connected with the Educational Departments of Bengal, the North-Westem Provinces, 
and the Punjab, and wore under the control of some one of these Departments, I cannot but think that a better 
class of literature would be produced than under the present system.* 

“ The following is the comparative Table for Oudh in 1881-82 ; — 


Class of Institutions. 

Total number 
of Students. 

Musalmans. 

Percentage. 

Colleges, English 

126 

7 

6*5 

„ Oriental 

113 

61 

451 

High and Middle Schools, English 

1,081 

195 

18*0 

„ „ „ Vernacular ... 

536 

134 

250 

Primary Schools, English ... ... ... ... 

4,388 

1,317 

300 

„ „ Vernacular 

45,899 

9,449 

20-5 

„ „ Girls,* English 

350 

156 

44-5 

„ „ „ Vernacular 

1,722 

1,080 

62-7 

Normal Schools for Masters ... ... ... 

67 

11 

16-4 

„ „ for Mistresses 

6 


... 

Total 

54,288 

12,400 

22-8 
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“ In the Central Provinces the Mnsalmans formed only 2*5 per cent, of the total population, but they were as 
Measures for Muhammadan importance of education as the rest of the community. In 

Education taken in the Central the higher schools, especially, their attendance was good, and oi-ders had 
Provinces, Mysore, Coorg, and already been given that classes should be opened for the study of Arabic and 
the Berars. Persian in all zilla schools in which there should be a sufficient demand. The 

Chief Commissioner did not think that any further measures were necessary. In Mysore the general state of 
Muhammadan education was very backward and unsatisfactory. The Chief Commissioner was of opinion that 
Hindustani schools should bo established wherever a reasonably sufficient number of Muhammadan pupils were 
forthcoming to attend them ; that Hindustani masters should be added to the existing schools of all descriptions 
wherever a class of pupils in that language could be formed ; and that the subject of the provision of suitable 
school-books should be duly considered. The question of Muhammadan education had already engaged the 
anxious attention of the Chief Commissioner, who had repeatedly urged upon that coinmunity the necessity of 
taking further advantage of the facilities offered them, if they wished to keep pace with the progress made by 
other classes. The Muhammadans of Coorg were generally in very poor circumstances, and quite indifferent to 
the education of their children. The only measure which the Chief Commissioner thought practicable was to 
establish an efficient Hindustani class at Merkara, in connection with, or independent of, the central school, and the 
Director of Public Instruction had been instructed to make enquiries as to how this might best be done. The 
Musalmans of the Assigned Districts of Haiderabad were, it was stateil, but few in number and depressed in social 
and intellectual condition relatively to the other classes of the people. It had always been one of the objects of 
the Local Administration to introduce into the ranks of the Commission a certain number of Musalmans. 
Measures had also been recently adopted for promoting the spread of education among that portion of the commu- 
nity, but it was too early to judge of their results.” * • 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OP THE EDUCATION COMMISSION OF 1882, ON THE 
SUBJECT OF MUHAMMADAN EDUCATION.— REPORTS OP THE LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 
THEREON.— VIEWS OF THE GOVERNMENT OP INDIA UPON THE SUBJECT. 


The account of the various measures adopted by the Local Governments, in consequence of the Resolutions of 

the Government of India on the subject of Muhammadan education, issued in 
1871 and 1873, which has been given in the Report of the Education Commis- 
sion of 1882, from which information has been incorporated in the preceding 
Chapter, was the basis of the conclusions andved at by the Commission on that 
subject. Ajid it was in view of those conclusions that the Commission pro- 
ceeded to make certain definite recommendations for promotion of education 
among Muhammadans. Those conclusions and recommendations will be pre- 
sently quoted ; but in the meantime it is important to realize exactly the results of the progress of English educa- 
tion among Muhammadans as indicated by the various Statistical Tables, for the years 1881-82, which have been 
quoted in the preceding Chapter from the Report of the Commission. For the sake of clearness, and as bearing 
upon the main subject of this work, the following Tabular Statement has been prepared, by taking the figures given 
in the abovementioned tables and making calculations from them, so far as the attendance of Muhammadans, in 
Colleges and Schools teaching the English language, is concerned : — 


Condition of English Bdu- 
oation among Muhammadans 
in Colleges and Schools, as 
indicated by the statistics of 
1881-82, in the Report of the 
Education Commission of 
1882. 


Report of the Bduoation CommiBsion of 1882, paras. 559-70, pp. 484-96. 
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Table sJmoing the Attendance of Musalmane in the various Educational Institutions^ Oovemment^ Aided^ and Unaided 

as compared with the total attendance in 1881 - 82 , 


Provinces. 

Class of Institution. 

Total number 
of Students. 

Musalmans. 

Percentage. 


r 

Colleges, Enylish 

1,609 

30 

1*7 

Maoras 

..-1 

1 

High Schools, „ 

4,836 

117 

2-4 


1 

L 

Middle „ „ 

18,553 

723 

3-8 



Total 

25,058 

870 

3-4 


r 

Colleges, English 

475 

7 

1-4 

IJOMBAY 

J 

1 

High Schools, „ 

5,731 

118 

20 


1 

L 

Middle „ „ 

14,257 

781 

64 



Total 

20,463 

906 

i 

4*4 

• 

r 

1 

Colleges, English 

1 

2,738 

106 

3*8 

Bknoal 


High Schools, „ 

43,747 

3,831 

8-7 


1 

Middle „ „ 

37,959 

5,032 

13-2 



Total 

8t,444 

8,969 

10*6 


f 

Colleges, English 

223 

29 

130 

N.-W. Provinces 

1 

• -! 

1 

High Schools, „ 

1 4,273 

697 

163 


1 

Middle „ „ 





Total 

4,496 

726 

16-3 


r 

1 

Colleges, English 

1 

12G 

7 

5-5 


1 

High Schools, „ 

1 1,081 

195 

18-0 



Middle „ „ 





Total 

1,207 

202 

16-7 


-i 

Colleges, English 

103 

13 

12-6 

Punjab 


High Schools, „ 

453 

91 

200 



IMiddlc „ „ 

2,671 

703 

26*3 


_J 

Total 

3,227 

807 

250 


( 

Colleges, English 

5,334 

192 

3-6 

All the above Provinces., 

■1 

High and Middle Schools, English , . . 

1,33,561 

12,288 

9-2 



Grand Total 

i 

1,38,895 

12,480 

8-9 
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It will be observed in tbis Table that with the exception of the North-Western Provinces, the percentage of 
Koticeabl i * d receiving English education is far below the percentage of Mu- 

to the^ low peroentag^ of hammadans in the total population in the various Provinces as will appear by 

hammadan students in English comparing the percentages of the attendance of Muhammadan students with 
Colleges and Schools as com- the percentages of Muhammadan population in the various Provinces given in 
pared with the percentage of Table quoted from the Education Commission’s Report at the outset of the 
^uhammadans in the popula- preceding Chapter. Another important point to be noticed in tlie above Table 

is that the percentage of Muhammadans among tho total number of students 
receiving English education diminishes as the class of education becomes of a higher standard ; so much so that in 
Madras where the percentage of Muhammadan population is 6, tho Muhammadans attending English Colleges form 
only 1*7 per cent, of the total number of students attending such Colleges ; in Bombay where the percentngc of the 
Muhammadan population is J5’4, the percentage of students in English Colleges is only 14 ; in Bengal where the 
percentage of the Muhammadans in the population is .32*3 the percentage of Muhammadan students in English Col- 
leges is only 3'8, and, in the Punjab, while the percentage of the Muhammadans in the population is no less than 
51*6, the percentage of Muhammadan students in the English Colleges is only 12*6. In making this comparison I 
have kept in view the Statisti(is of the percentages of the Muhammadans in the population as represented by the 
Report of tho Education Commission ; but the subject will be more fully discussed in the next Chapter of this 
work. Meanwhile it will be’ as well to point out that whilst in the Statistics of population given in the Table quo- 
ted at tho outset of tho preceding Chapter from the Education Commission’s Report the percentage of Muham- 
madans in the population of the Provinces concerned is shown to be 22 8 per cent., the percentage of Muhammadan 
students in English Colleges as shown in the above table is only 3*6 per cent., and even if High and Middle 
schools teaching a lower standard of English the percentage of Muhammadan students is only 8*9 or nearly, 9 per 
cent, of tho total number of students attending those institutions. 

Uj[)on tho state of things as described in the preceding Chapter the Education Commission of 1882 summa- 
rized its conclusions and recommendations in the following terms: — 

“Jn the foregoing pages, we have prcferi*ed to reproduce the statements made with regard to the condition of 
Gonolusions of the Educa- Muhammadans in the several Provinces, rather than to attempt generali- 
tion Commission as to the satioiis of our own. The wide differences in tho circumstances of the M »sal- 
condition of education among mans in the three Presidencies render such an attempt hazardous. But apart 
Muhammadans in 1882. from the social and historical conditions of the Muhammadan Community in 

India, thei’o are causes of a siidctly educational character which heavily weight it in the race of life. The teach- 
ing of the nioscpio must precede tho lessons of the school. The one object of a young Hindu is to obtain an edu- 
cation wliieh will fit liim for an official or a professional career. But before tho young Muhammadan is allowed to 
turn his thoughts to secular instruction, ho must commonly pass some years in going through a course of sacred 
learning. The Muhammadan boy, therefore, enters school later than the Hindu. In the second jihice, he very often 
leaves scliool at an earlier ago. Tho Muhammadan parent belonging to the better classes is usually poorer than the 
Hindu parent in a corresponding social position. He cannot afford to give his son so complete an education. In 
the third place, irrespectively of his worldly means, the Muhammadan parent often chooses for his son while at 
school an edueatiou which Avill secure for him an honoured place among the learned of his own community rather 
than one Avhich will command a success in the modern profe.ssions or in official life. The years which the young 
Hindu gives to English and Mathematics in a public school, the young Muhammadan devotes in a Madrasm to 
Arabic and tho law and l^hcology of Islam. When such an education is completed, it is to tlie vocation of a man 
of learning, leather than to the more profitable professions that the thoughts of a promising Muhammadan youth 
naturally turn. Tho above are the three principal causes of an educational character which retard the prosperity 
of the Musalnians. It Avould be beyond the province of a strictly Educational Report to attcmjJt generalisations 
based upon the social or historical conditions which affect the Muhammadan Community in India. 

“Tho recommendations we proceed to make have been framed, we believe, not merely with a regard to 
Recommendations of the a leaning towa.ds generosity. They are based not more 

Education Commission for upon the suggestions contained in tho Provincial Reports than upon the 
promoting education among evidence of witnesses and the representations of j)ublie bodies. They deal, 
Muhammadans. think, Avith every form of complaint that is grounded in fact, and 

they contemplate tho various circumstances of various localities. Few of them, indeed, ai’e of general 
application ; many of them, we trust, will before long be rendered obsolete. Special encouragement to any 
class is in itself an evil ; and it will be a sore reproach to the Musalmans if the pride they have shown in 
other matters does not stir them up to a course of honourable activity ; to a determination that whatever their 
• 22 
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backwardnoRs in the past, they will not snfEer themselvee to be outsti*ipped in the futare ; to a conviction that 
self-help and self-sacrifice are at once nobler principles of conduct and surer paths to worldly success than sectarian 
reserve or the hope of exceptional indulgence. 

“Wo have spoken of the causes ; wo hero accept the fact that, at all events in many parts of the country, 

The recommendations for- Muaalmans have fallen belli nd tlie rest of the population ; wo therefore 
mulated, with reasons in recommend — 

( 1) That the special encouragcnmit of Muhammadan Education be regarded 
(IB a legitimate charge on Locate o?i Municipal^ and on Trovincial Funds, 

“ The Muliammadiin indigenous schools which are found in all paHs of the country are established on a 
purely religious basis, and in most cases impart an education of the most elementary character. In order to 
encourage a widci* utility, wo recommend — 

(2) That indiij<oiouB Muhammadan tSchools he liberally encouraged to add purely secular subjects to tlurir course 
of instruefinn. 

“ As the instruction given in Muhammadan Primary Schools differs considerably fi-om that in the ordinary 
primary schools, we rcoomiiicnd — 

(3) That special standards f<n' Mahaniniadan Vrimary Schools be. prescribed, 

“ In regard to the medium of instruction in Primary and Middle Schools, it appears that even in places where 
Hindustani is not the veniaculiir of the people, Muhammadans earnestly desire that their children should be 
educated in that language, and we therefore recommend — 

(4) That Hindtistani be the principal medium for imparting instruction to Muhammadans in Primary and Middle 
Schools, ejccept in localities where the Muhammadan C&mmunity desire lhat smne other language be adopted, 

“ In or<ler that Muhammadans may be enabled to qualify for the lower grades of the public service, we 
recommend — 

(5) That the official vernacular, in places where it is not Hindustani, he added as a voluntary subject to the 
curriculum of Primary and Middle Schools for MHhammada7i$, maintained from public funds] aiul that arithmetic and 
accomits he taught through the medium of that vernacular, 

“ To meet the complaint made in some parts of the country that due encom’agemont is not given to the lan- 
guage and litci*aturo of the Muhammadans, and that this circumstance has operated as ono of tho causes Tvhich 
have kept that community aloof fi’om tho Government system of education, we recommend — 

ffi) That in localities where Muhammadans form a fair proportion (f the populatum, provision he made hi Middle and 
High Schools, maintamed from public fmids for imparting instruction hi the Rindusfaiii and Persian Jjangnages. 

“ It has been found that whilst Muhammadans in many places form a fair proportion of the students learning 
English, their number decreases as tho stantlard of instruction rises ; we therefore recommend — 

(7) That Higher English Education for Muhammadans^ being the hind of education in which that community needs 
special help, he liberally encouraged, 

“It has been submitted, with much force, that the poverty of tho Muliammadans is also one of the main reasons 
why education has not made satisfactory progress in that community; wc therefore recommend — 

(^8) That where necessary a graduated system of special scholarships for Muhammadans he established; to be awarded 
(a) hi Primary schools, and tenable in Middle Schools; 

(h) in Middle Schools, and tenable in High Schools ; 

(0 on the results of the Matriculation and First Arts examinations, and tenable in colleges : also 

(9) That in all classes of schools maintained from public funds, a certain proportion of free studentships he expressly 
reserved for Muhammadan students. 

“ Complaints having been made that Muhammadan educational endowments have not always been applied 
to their proper uses, we recommend — 

(10) That in places where educational endowments for the benefit of Mulummadans exist, and are under the 
managf'ment of Government, the fimds arising from such endownwnts be devoted to the advancement of education among 
Muhammadans exclusively, 

“ And, further, in order that Muhammadan educational endowments may be utilised to the utmost, wc recom- 
mend — 

(11) That where Muhammadan endowments exist, and are under the management of private individuals or bodies, 
inducements by liberal Qrants-in-aid be offered to them to establish English-teaching schools or colleges on the Qrants-in- 
aid System, 
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“ The employment of Muhammadans as teachers and inspecting officers among Muhammadans will, in our 
opinion, largely tend to popularise education among that community, and enable the Department to understand the 
special needs and wishes of the Muhammadans ; we therefore recommend — 

(12) That where necessary^ Normal Schools or classes for the training of Muhammadan teachers he established ; 

(13) That wherever instruction is given in Muhammadan schools^ through the medium of Hindustani, endeavours be 
made to secure, as far as possible, Muhammadan teachers to give such instruction ; and — 

(14) That Muhammadan inspecting officers be employed more largely than hitherto for the inspection of Primary 
Schools for Muhammadans. 

“Another useful means of spreading knowledge among the Muhammadans will be the recognition and encour- 
agement by the State of such associations as the Anjuman^i-Islam in Bombay, and the Anjuman-i-Islamiya in 
Lahore ; we therefore recommend — 

(lt5) That Associations for the promotion of Muhammadan education be recognised and encouraged. 

“ In order to secure the continuous attention of the Education Department to the subject of Muhammadan 
education, and to prevent the claims of the Muhammadans for special treatment from being overlooked, we recom- 
mend — 


(16) That in the Annual Reports on Public Instruction a special section he devoted to Muhammadan education. 

“ In certain Provinces the backwardness of the Muhammadans in education has prevented them from obtain- 
ing any considerable share of appointments in the public service. But it has also been made a subject of com- 
plaint that, even in places whore qualified Muhammadans are available, their services are not duly utilised by 
Government officers : we therefore recommend — 


(17) That the attention of Local Governments be invited to the question of the proportion in which patronage is 
distributed among educated Muhammadans and others. *** 

Upon the Report of the Education Commission being submitted to the Goverament of India, that Government 

reviewed the Report, in its Resolution No. Home Department 

(Education), dated the 23rd October, 1884, but in regard to the above recom- 
mendations, only observed : “ The Governor-General in Council has the 

subject of Muhammadan education at present under separate consideration ; 
and will merely say hero that, in view of the backward condition into which 
in some Provinces the members of that Community have fallen, he thinks it desirable to give them in some respects 


Q-overnment of India’s Re- 
solution, dated 28rd October, 
1884, reserved subject of Mu- 
hammadan eduoation for sepa- 
rate consideration. 


exceptional assistance.’* 

The “ separate consideration ” of the subject of Muhammadan education arose in tlie following manner. In 

February, 1882, a Memorial was addressed to His Excellency the Manjuis of 
Ripon, by the National Muhammadan Association of Calcutta, calling atten- 
tion to the decayed position of Muhammadans in India, to the causes which 
had in the opinion of the Memorialists led to this decadence, and to the circum- 
stances which, in their belief, tended to perpetuate that condition. The 
Memorial was fully reported upon by the Local Governments, and was also 
discussed by tlic Education Commission of 1882. His Excellency was unable 
to deal with the question before his departure from India, but left on )*ecord 
an expression of his hope that it would receive full consideration at the hands 
of his successor, the Earl of Dufferin. Accordingly His Excellency in Council carefully considered the Memorial, 
together with the correspondence, reports and numerous pamphlets and papers on the subject, and on the 15th 

7 

July, 1885, recorded a Resolution (No. the Home Department — Education) reviewing the history of the 


Memorial of the National 
Muhammadan Association of 
Calcutta on Muhammadan 
education &c , in 1882. 

Resolution of the Govern- 
ment of India dated 1 6th J uly , 
1886, reviewing Muhamma- 
dan education and declaring 
policy of Government. 


measures which had been adopted by Government since 1871, in the cause of Muhammadan* education, and 
giving expression to the-'views of the Government on the subject, with special reference to the recommendations 
of the Education Commission. The Resolution possesses the greatest importance in the history of Muham- 
madan education in India, as it contains the latest declaration of the policy of the Government on the 
subject, and describes the main features of the points to which the attention of Government was directed in for- 
mulating that policy. The Resolution, after mentioning that the recommendations of the Education Commission 
had been considered by the Local Governments, gives a summary of their views, which may be incorporated here 
together with such observations as the Government of India made thereon in that Resolution. 

The views of the Government of Madras were thus expressed in their letter No. 506, dated 22nd August, 1884. 


• Report of the Education Commission, (1882), pp. 605-7. 
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** Special encouragement is already held out to Muhammadan education, and a further adranoe is contemplated 
Views of the Government of direction, though not exactly on the lines suggested by the Oommis- 

Madraa on Muhammadan edu- sion. It is not thought desirable to dissociate this class so distinctly from the 
cation, in 1884. ordinary scheme of teaching, as, except, in a few localities, Muhammadans 

avail themselves freely of the advantages of the existing system. Thus neither special schools nor special Normal 
classes seem necessary ; while the recommendations as to the Persian and Hindustani languages are hardly appli- 
cable to the peculiar linguistic conditions of tho South, and ignore the extent to which the Muhammadans use its 
vernacular languages. At the same time tho object of the recoin inendaiions meets with coidial approval.” 

Upon those opinions tho Government of India recorded the following observations on the abovementioned 

Observations of the Govern* Resolution : — 

ment of India thereon. “ It has been shown... that the condition of the Muhammadans in Southern 

India is, from an educational point of view, by no means unsatisfactory. All funds, provincial, local, and muni- 
cipal, are hound by tho Grant-iii-aid Code to give special cncuumgomcnt to Muhammadan education. Tho experi- 
ment of separate schools has not been successful, and is not, the Diroctor of Public Instruction thinks, necessaiy, 
except io some extent in Madras and one or two largo Muhammadan centres, and for thoMoplahs on the West Coast. 
Some increase of the subordinate inspecting agency for Muhammadan schools is, however, admittedly desirable. 
While tho broad results for the whole Province leave perhaps little to desire, the Governor-General in Council 
thinks it would be well were the officers of tho Kducational Dcpai-iniont directed to examine more particularly, in 
mmmnnication w'ith distiict officers and tho leading members of tho Muhammadan community, tho educational 
provision for the ULcnibers of that coinmnnity in each district, with a view to seeing whether, in special localities, 
more effect should not bo given to some of the recommendatioiLS of the Commission. The backward state of the 
Moplahs seems especially to call for attention. The Governor- (leneral in Council is disposed to agree with the 
Madras Government, that it is undesirable to accentuate the diiTcrcnco between Muhammadan.s and Hindus, bj' 
making Hindustani, in lieu of the cuiTent Vernacular, the medium of insl ruction, where the Muhammadans show 
themselves ready to attend the ordinary schools of tho country. Where this is the case, the local Vernacular should 
bo tlio ordinary medium, the special wants of Muhammadan youths being met by tho formation of IlinduRtani 
classes and teaching them tho Arabic character. There may, however, bo tracts where Muhammadan feeling would 
prefer the establishment of special schools, and in such jilaces tho recommendations of tho Commission should 
receive attention. In Secondary Schools of all kinds facilities for the study of Arabic or Persian should he 
oD'ored wherever ihero is a real demand for this.” * 

The OovoiTimcnt of iiombay, in their letter. No. 98.3, dated Otli .lime, ISSl, after stating that “ tho special wants 
Views of the Government Muhamniad.ans have had attention,” referred to the monthly grant of 
of Bombay on Muhammadan ils. 500 towanis the Anjnmdn-i-Ishim School, since 18S0, and added that “ tho 
education, in 1884. Govemor in Council is prej)arcil to aid further in the extension of Muham- 

mad.an education should opportunity offer.” Upon this brief stateiiiciii of the matter the Government of India in 
tho above Resolution observed : — 


“ Although here, as in Madras, the educational conditions of Muhammadan population, taken as a whole, is not 
Observations of tho Govern- altogether unsatisfactory, there can be no doubt that in certain localities, as in 
ment of India thereon. Sind, there is an urgent call for special measures ; and the Govcvnor-Geneml 

in Clouncil would wish to sec the same further examination of local wauls initiated that has been suggested for 
Madras. Some steps should certainly be taken to eticonnige MalianimadaiiR to read up to the higher standards. 
At present here, as in other Provinces, they specially fail to pursue their studios beyond the lower stages.” f 

Tho Government of Bengal expressed their views in tho following words, in their letter No. 2,285, dated 25th 
Views of the Government of yeptemher, ISSt; — 


Bengal on Muhammadan edu- “The proposals for the support of special Muhammadan Schools, and for 
cation, in 1884. special encouragement of Muhammadan education in ordinary schools, are 

worthy of liberal consideration. Many of them aro alroady in force in this province ; tho chief innovation 
hcdiig that for the creation of a special class of scholarships for Muhammadan students. To this, no doubt, 


objection may be raised, just as objection has been, not without force, raised to the principle of this special 
pr^osal in Mr. Barbour’s dissent. The Liontonant-Governor, however, thinks that if it can he shown that 
in aby locality the number of Muhammadans who gain scholarships is not in due proportion to their uumhors and 
positron, a fair case will have been made out for exceptional, though he will also add, temporary treatment. Tho 
.other recommendations under this head are conceived in a liberal spirit, and may be accepted, except in so far as 

• Rctolution of the Governmont of India, in tho Home Department (Education), No. dated 15th July, 18S5. 

J .1 V -an 
t it., 13. 
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they recognise the substitution of Hindustani for the Hindi Vernacular. If by Hindustani be meant that language 
which, written in the Hindi or Nagri character, is the common speech alike of Muhammadan and Hindu in Behar, 
the Lieutenant-Governor has no objection to offer. But if the recommendation means that the policy which has 
prevailed for some years, of conveying primary instruction to Muhammadans in Behar through Hindustani expressed 
in the Hindi character, is to be reversed, then the Lieutenant-Governor must very strongly dissent from the recom- 
mendation as being opposed to the true interests of the Muhammadans of Behar. Finally, the Lieutenant-Governor 
is not disposed to support the establishment of Normal Schools or classes for Muhammadan teachers exclusively. 
Little is gained by such separatism.”* 

These views were approved by the Government of India in the following terms : — 

“ The Governor- General in Council trusts that the Bengal Government will give effect to its views. There 

is no intention to reverse the decision of the Local Government in the matter 
Gwe^n^ent of^ndia adoption of Hindi as the Court Language of Behar, and as the ordinary 

medium of instruction in the Primary Schools of that Province. Where the 
Muhammadan population is strong and likely to attach special importance to Oriental teaching of a Muhammadan 
type, care should be taken to meet this want, with a view to making the schools popular, and inducing the better 
classes to allow their children to push their studies eventually to a higher standard, especially in English. But 
equal care is necessary to prevent the absolute separation of the Muhammadan community from the rest of this po- 
pulation. It must also be borne in mind that it is only by an acquaintance with the current Vernacular that Mu- 
hammadans can hope to secure employment. It has already been shown in this Resolution that very much has been 
done by the Local Government to meet the requirements of the Muhammadans in Bengal, and it may fairly be said 
that they have now every opportunity offered them of securing a good education. If it is found that anything 
further is lequired in any part of the Province, or at any particular stage of the educational course, to advance 
the progress of the Muhammadan community, the Governor-General in Council feels sure that His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor will not stint the nece.ssary outlay. 

111 the North-Western Provinces land Oudh, the Lieutenant-Governor, in a letter, dated 9th July, 1884, consi- 
dered that no special measures on behalf of Muliammadans were required, as 
Mussalnian education in those Provinces was by no means in a backward 
state, and it was said that the interests of the class would bo duly attended 
to, and aid and encouragement on the part of State would not be wanting. 
Upon this state of the case the Govemment of India expressed the opinion 
that “ it would seem to be sufficient if enquiry is made as to the necessity of special ineasui'es in any locality where 
the number of Muliammadans is unduly low in any grade of the educational course.” J 

The Government of the Punjab, in a letter, No. 916 of the 9th April, 18B.S, to the Government of India, in the 
Views of the Punjab Go- Department, and, again in a letter to tlie Director of Public Instruc- 

vernment on Muhammadan tion, No. 97, dated 20th March, 1884, exprevssed the opinion that no special 
education, in 1884. measures were called for regarding the education of the Muhammadans as a 

class, and that they wore not backward in tnkiiig advantage of the existing educational facilities. 

In the Central Pi’ovinces, the Chief Commissioner in a letter, dated 30th June, 1884, was opposed to the adop- 

^ • tion of special measures in aid of the Muhammadans, and it was found that 

Views of the Chief Commis- ' . . .mi 

sioner of the Central Provinces nothing was really required in those Provinces. The educational autliori- 

on Muhammadan education, ties wei’c, however, directed to keep a watchful eye on any localities where 
in 1884. Muhammadan population was large and backward. 

In Assam it has been found that the Muhammadans are chiefly the agriculturists of Sylhet, who are not an 
Views of the Administrations inipoverished class, and whose vernacular is Bengali, that sufficient provision 
of Assam, Coorg, Berar, and is already made for Persian instruction in Secondary Schools where there 
British Burma, on Muhamma- 'vvas a demand for it. Similarly in Coorg it was found that sufficient ]>rovisioii 
dan education, in 1884. already made for the education of the few Muhammadans who live in 

that Province. Likewise in Berar, it was found that special provision had already been made for Muhammadans 
and the percentage of Mussalmans in the schools was larger, in proportion, than that of the Hindus. In British 
Burma, where there is hardly any indigenous Muhammadan population, where the resident Muhammadan 
•population is but 4| per cent, of the whole, and where the great bulk of the people are Buddhists, the Chief 
Commissioner reported that the Mussalmans were on a fair equality with the other sections of the population. 

7 

♦ Resol ation of the Government of India, in the Home Department (Education }, No. dated 15th July 1885, para 13. 

X Ih.y para, 13. 
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Upon the state of thinffs, in the various provinces, as above described, the Oovemment of India made the 

Views and tl fth • — 

Government of India as to ** whole, the Governor- General in Council is satisfied that the 

encouragement of Muhamma- attention which has once moi*o been drawn to the subject of Muhammadan 
dan education in the various education will have the best results. His Excellency in Council attaches 
provinces in general. special importance to recommendation (16) of the Commission’s Report, ‘ that 

in the Annual Reports of public instruction a special section bo devoted to Muhammadan education.’ These Reports 
should be precise and detailed, and discuss the position and advancement of the Muhammadan Community, not 
merely as a whole, hut with i*efei*once to local variations, in order that the Government of India may be kept fully 
informed as to the state and progress of tliis important section of the community. For the attraction of Muhamma- 
dans to higher education, a liberal provision of scholarships is essential, and their wants must not be overlooked in 
the framing of any general scheme of Bchola]*Hhips for any J’rovince, in pursuance of the orders of the Government 
of India on the Rcpoi*t of the Education Commission. Probably the appointment of special Muhammadan 
Inspecting Officers, to inspect not merely Primary Muhammadan Schools, but to enquire into Muhammadan 
education generally, would have a good effect in Bengal and other places where the Muhammadans are very 
backward. Snch officers would bring the peculiar wants of their co-i'eligionists more thoroughly to notice than 
can pei'haps be expected from subordinate officers of a different faith. The action taken in those and other 
directions should ho fully explained in the Annual RepoHs.”* 

There are some other passages in the Resoluiion of the Government of Iiidin, from which the preceding 

quotations have been made, which deserve to be pei*manontly preserved and 
Memorable passages in the roipeniherod by the Muhammadan community. Firstly, as giving them a sound 

ofindia, dated 16th July, 1886. statesraanly warning, and svcondly, as conveying the sympathy which 

the Government of India has deigned to express towards the M uhamniadans 
of India, respecting their future educational and other pro8])ccts and welfare. In regard to the recommendations 
of the Education Commission, for special encouragement of Muhammadan education, the (lovernment of India 
made the following geneiul observations, which must bo taken to indicate the principles of its policy in respect 
of the matter ; — 

“ It is only by frankly placing themselves in line with the Hindus, and taking full advantage of the Govern- 
Muhammadans cannot ad- system of high and especially of English education, that the Mu ham- 

vanoe without placing them- madans can hope fairly to hold their own in I’cspect of the better description of 
selves in line with the Hindus State appointments. This is clearly seen by the Memorialists themselves, and 
in English education. Reports of Local Govemmeiits show, that in most Provinces a real advance 

has been made in this respect. The recommendations of the Commission are, as they themselves point out, not of 
universal application, and none of them need be taken to imply a leaning towards the maiiitcnaiice of a distinctly 
Oriental training throughout the curriculum for Muhammadan pupils. The object of the Commission is to attract 
Muhammadan scholars by giving adequate prominence to those subjects to which their parents attach importance 
and to hold out special inducements to a backward class ; but in applying the recommendations, due regard is every- 
where to be paid to local cii'CumHtances, and care must be taken to avoid unnecessary widening of the lino between 
Muhammadan and other classes of the community. ” f 

“ The Governor-General in Council does not consider it desirable or for the advantage of the Muhammadans 

themselves, that they should be oxemiited from those tests which arc establish- 
Muhammadans cannot be ex- , ’ , . . , , , ^ • 

empted from qualifying teats ^ secure the admission of duly (]ualitie(i candidal cs into the public service. 

for publio service. Their in- Nor can special favour bo shown them in open compel itive examinations of any 

terests in this respect should description. It is only by raising their own educational qualifications to the 

be Hilly uvatched. ^ 

^ * level alirndy attained by other races, that the Muhammadans can hope to win 

appointments that are awarded as the result of examination. But there are a largo number of appointments the 
gift of which lies in the hands of the Local Governments, the High Courts, or Local Officers. The Governor- General 
in Council desires that in those Provinces where Muhammadans do nut i*cceive their full share of State employment, 
the Local Governments and High Courts will endeavour to redress this inequality as opportunity offers, and will 
impress upon subordinate officers the importance of attending to this in their selection of candidates for appoint- 
ments of the class last referred to. The subject of the extent to which Muhammadans are employed in offices, 
under Government might usefully be noticed in the Annual Reports of Provincial Administrations.” X 

7 

* Beaolatiun of the Government of India, in the Home Department (Education), Ho. dated 15th July 1885, para. 14. 

t Ib, para. 12. $ Ib. para. 22. 
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Again, with reference to certain statements made in the Memorial of the National Muhammadan Association 

^ of Calcutta, the Resolution of the Government of India ends with the folio w- 

The Government is not neg- 

lectful of the efforts for edu- paragraph 

catiooal improvement among “ The Governor-General in Council has felt it- to be his duty in the preced- 
Muhammadans, ing paragraphs to controvert various misconceptions which find place in the 

representations that have been laid before Government ; but he will, as already stated, always take a lively interest 
in the advancement and well-being of the Muhammadan community; and he concurs in the remarks which not 
unfrequently occur in the local reports, that the very fact that a Memorial like that under notice has been presented, 
with tile concurrence and approval of so many leading gentlemen in Bengal and elsewhere, indicates that the 
Muhammadans have themselves come to appreciate fully the necessity of moving with the times. They have 
now among them not a few highly educated and public spirited men who arc keenly interested in the improvement 
and advancement of their co-religionists. The Local Governments are everywhere anxious to do all that they 
equitably can do to ussist in this movement ; and His Excellency in Council has little doubt that, within the 
next ton years, much greater progress will bo made than lias hitherto been i*ecordod. It is the earnest desire of 
the Supremo Government to treat all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects in India with absolute impartiality, 
and see all alike benefiting by the protection, the patronage, and the assistance of the State.” * 

The views of tlie Government of India, as indicated in the passages above quoted from its Resolution of the 

^ ^ I6th July 1885, on Mahomedan education, may be summarized in the followinir 
Views of the Government of ^ 

India, in its Resolution of 1 6th clauses : 

July 1885, on Muhammadan (1.) I’lie Muhammadans cannot hope fairly to hold their own in respect of 
education, summarized. the better description of State appointments, but by frankly placing themselves 

in line with the Hindus, and taking full advantage of the Government system of high and especially of English 
education. 

(2) A special section should be devoted to Muhammadan education in the Annual Reports of Public Instruc- 
tion, giving precise and detailed information, and discussing “the position and advancement of the Muhammadan 
community, not merely as a whole, but witli reference to local variations, in order that the Government of India may 
bo kept fully informed as to the state and progress of this important section of the community.” 

( For the attraction of Muhammadans to higher education, a liberal provision of Scholarships is essential 
and their wants must not be overlooked in the framing of any general scheme of scholarships for any Province. 

(4) Special Muhamniadan Inspecting Officers, to inspect and enquire into Muhammadan education generally, 
may be appointed in places where the Muhammadans are very backward. 

(5) It is not desirable, oi* for the advantage of the Muhammadans themselves, that they should be exempted 
from those tests which are establislicd to secure the admission of duly qualified candidates into the public 
service. 

(6) Nor can special favour bo shown them in open competitive examination of any description. 

(7) It is the earnest desire of the Supreme Government to treat all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects in 
India with absolute impartiality, and see all alike benefiting by the protection, patronage, and the assistance of the 
State. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

PROGRESS OF ENGLISH EDUCATION AMONG MUHAMMADANS, 1881-82 TO 1891-92,— RESOLU- 
TIONS OP THE GOVERNMENT OP INDIA ON THE SUBJECT, IN 1888 AND 1894 — DEFICI- 
ENCY OF HIGH ENGLISH EDUCATION AMONG MUHAMMADANS, 1882-92. 

In the Table showing the attendance in Arts Colleges for the year 1881-82, given in Chapter XIX. of this 
Statistics of Muhammadans (vide page 100 ante) the total number of students receiving University 

receiving English Collegiate education in the various affiliated Colleges is shown to have amounted to 6,399. 
education in 1881-82. Of this number only 375 belonged to the minor miscellaneous sections of the 

7 

216-25’ 


* HesolutioDi of the Government of India, in the Home Department (Education), No. 


dated 15th Jnly, 1885, para 25. 
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community* leaving 5,024 for the main bulk of the population, namely Hindus and Muhammadans. Their dis- 
tribution in that year among the various classes of colleges, teaching English and affiliated to the Universities, 
appears from the following Table, which has been prepared from Table No. II at page 275 of the Report of the 
Indian Education Commission of 1882; — 


CLASSIFICATION OF COLLEGE STUDENTS— HINDU AND MUHAMMADAN— FOR THE 

OFFICIAL YEAR 1881-82. 
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Ill the preceding Table it is to be noticed that in the total population of Brilish India (excluding Ajmir and 
Backwardness of Muhamm a- Runna) the percentage of Hindus to the total jKipulation is taken to be 
dans in English Collegiate 73’21, and of the Muliainmadans 22*:h), whilst the pei'centage of Hindu 
education in 1882 . students receiving University education in Colleges is shown to be 89*41, 

and of the Muliaminadans only .‘I Go. The enormous disparity between the percentage of the Muhammadan 
population and the ])crcentage of Muhammadan students receiving University education in Colleges is a 
lamentable fact, to, wliich attention will be tnore fully invited in a later portion of tbis work. Meanwhile it 
may be said that, so far as higher English education is concerned, the Muhammadans were so seriously backward 
that, ^yen in 1882, their proportion in the Colleges was less than one-sixth of what it should have been, considering 
their pWentago in the total population. 


• The mmor Bcctions of the coznmonity here mentioned are Siclchs, Parsis, Native Chriatians, Earopeans, Eurasians and others. 
In regard to each of those races figures are given in separate oolumus, in Table No. II. of the Education Commission’s Eeport of 1882, 
at page 275, and those figures, being added up yield a total of 875, as mentioned in the text. 
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A general view of the progress of English education among the Muhammadans, during the ten ^ears 
Btatistios of English eduo- following the Report of the Indian Education Commission of 1882, may be 
aMon among Muhammadans had from the following Table, which has been extracted from the Table given 
during 1882-92. in paragraph 233, at page 322, of Mr, Nash’s repoiH;, the column representing 

the percentage of Muhammadans to total population being taken from another table * in his Report, as representing 
the census of 1891. 


CLASSIFICATION OF MUHAMMADAN PUPILS IN COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, 1886-87 AND 1891-92. 
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Miidras .. 

6-3 

50 

1*6 

4 

1*1 

3,450 

5*2 

56 

1*6 

11 

1*7 

3,814 

5*3 

Bombay . 

16*3 

25 

2*6 

10 

1*4 

1,657 

4*4 

35 

2-6 

9 

1-8 

2,117 

4*9 

Bengal . 

32*9 

138 

4-3 

63 

4*5 

22,271 

121 

299 

5*7 

37 

3-5 

27,461 

13*5 

N.-W. P. and Oudh 

13-5 

63 

13-2 

34 

13*5 

14,367 

21-6 

249 

19*0 

140 

17-7 

11,782 

21-9 

Punjab 

55-8 

55 

17*2 

28 

20*1 

14,048 

31-4 
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19-6 
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1*0 
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Total , 

21*8 

338 

4*2 

139 

5*1 

58,644 

13*7 

736 

6*9 

1 

246 

7*5 

66,652 

1 14*0 


It will be observed that the percentage of Muhammadan pupils to the total number on the rolls in Arts 

^ ^ Collecfes was 3*65 in 1881-82, as shown in the Table eriven at the outset of 

Deficiency in the progress oi « ’ ^ 

English Collegiate education this Chapter, whilst as shown in the preceding Table, the percentage rose 
among Muhammadans during to 4*2 in 1886-87, and to 5*9 in 1891-92, which may be taken as tho latest 
1882-92. available information upon the subject. Satisfactory as this progress may 

seem it must not be forgotten that the percentage of Muhammadans to the total population is shown in the same 
Table as 21*8, so that it may be significantly said that, so far as English Collegiate education in Arts is concerned, 
the deficiency in the number of Muhammadan students in English Arts Colleges is nearly 16 per cent, with 
reference to tho proportion of Muhammadans to the total population. In other words, the number of Muhammadan 
pupils in English Collegiate education is about one-fourth of what it should have been. It is, however, satisfactory 
to observe, with reference to tho statistics given in the above Table, that between 1887 and 1892, in Arts Colleges, 
the number of Muhammadan students has increased from 338 to 736, and tho percentage from 4*2 to 5’9 ; whilst 
in Professional Colleges their number has risen from 139 to 246, and the percentage also from 5*1 to 7*5. “ The 

numerical increase is greatest in Law Colleges, from 99 to 172, but the students in Medical Colleges have 
increased in a gi'eatcr ratio, from 16 to 39. In Engineering Colleges the increase is from 24 to 35, the latter 
number includes one student in the Madras Agiucultural College, which in 1887 was classed as a School.” f 

Tho following Table J shows tho number of Muhammadans who passed the various University Examinations 
Success of Muhammadans in “ 1886-87 and in 1891-92. The Bachelor of Science Degree of Bombay and 
University Examinations in the Bachelor of Oriental Learning of the Punjab University have both been 
1887 and 1892. included under the B.A. Examination, and all examinations intermediate 

between Matriculation and these degrees, have been included under the First Arts Examination. 

* This Table is given at page 320 of Mr. Nash’s Report, and tho percentage of Mnhammadans to total population in the various 
Provinces, according to the census of 1891, has been taken from the first column of that Table. The Table itself is omitted here as 
its figures deal indisoriminately with all classes of education, including Primary, Vernacular, and schools teoohing the Koran, and it is 
impossible to extract separate information from it regarding the number of Muhammadans receiving English education. 

t Progress of Sduoation in India, 18S7-8S to 1891-92. By A. M. Nash, Bsqujire, M. A. (1893), p. 823* { lb., 326. 



STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF MUHAMilADANS WHO PASSED THE VARIOUS UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS 

IN 1886-87 AND IN 1891-92. 
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Perhaps the most convenient waj, to show the general effect of this Table, as giving the latest available 


Defloienoy in the suooess of 
Muhammadans in Univer- 
sities, compared with their 
percentage in the populaton, 
in 1891-92. 


information regarding the progress of English education among Muham- 
madans, is to take the figures for 1891-92, given in that Table, as totals of 
successful candidates, with reference to the percentage of Muhammadan 
successful candidates in such totals, comparing such percentage with the 
percentage of Muhammadans in the total population of India. This compari- 


son is shown in the following Table, in regard to the whole of British India : — 


Examination. 

Total 

number 

passed. 

Total 

Muhamma- 

dans 

passed. 

Percentage 

of 

Muhamma- 

dans 

passed. 

Percentage 

of 

Muhamma- 
dans to 
total 

pO])ulation. 

Deficiency 
in the 

percentage of 
Miihauima- 
dans 
passed. 

Entrance 

6,545 

419 

6-3 

21-8 

15-5 

F.A. and Corresponding Examinations 

2,695 

120 

4*4 


17-4 

B.A., including B.Sc. and B.O.L. 

905 

51 

5-7 

»» 

161 

M.A,, including M.O.L. 

80 

2 

2-5 


19.3 

B.L. ... 

147 

7 

4-7 


171 

All Medical Examinations 

264 i 

8 

34 1 

11 

lS-4 

All Engineering Examinations 

47 

... 

0 

11 

21-8 • 


The percentage of Muhammadans to the total population of India, adopted by Mr. Nash in his Report, is 21*8, 
and it is with reference to tliis ])ei‘centage that the calculations in the last column of this Table have been made. 
It shows how, notwithstanding recent efforts, the Multammadans arc still backward in English education, specially 
in the higher classes — the deticieiicy in all the University Examinations being very prominent wlieii the percentage 
of Muhammadans in the total population is borne in mind. Enormous efforts to promote Englisli education among 
Muhammadans are still rec^uired to raise the percentage of their successful candidates in the University Examina- 
tions to the level of their percentage in the total population of India. Hitherto what has been achieved falls far 
short of what is required. 

In regard to the condition of Muhammadan education in 1886-87, the following observations, to be found in 
Views of the Government of Resolution of the Government of India, in the Home Department (Edu- 
India on Muhammadan edu- cation) No. 199, dated the 18th June, 1888, on Sir Alfred Croft’s Ueview of 
cation, in the Resolution dated Education in India in 1886, must be borne in mind, and may be quoted 
18th June 1888. . 

“ Special recommendations for the education of Muhammadans were made by the Education Commission ; 
and the Governor- Gen oral in Council, in Home Department Re.solution, No. 7 — 215-25, of July 15th, 1885, reviewed 
the suggestions which had been made for the special treatment of this class. Tlie Commission proposed a differ- 
ential treatment of the Muhammadan community in respect to education, which the Government of India found 
itself unable to approve. In its Resolution just rcfeiTed to, the Government of India pointed out that, if the 
Muhammadans desired to succeed in the competition of life with their Hindu fellow-subjects, the way lay in 
taking advantage, in the same manner as other classes do, of the high education provided by the Government. 
The Governor- General in Council is glad to think that the Muhammadans have themselves adopted this view of 
the subject. In 1881-82, there were 4,47,703 Muhammadan pupils ; in 1885-86 they numbered 7,48,663, and in 
1886-87, 7,52,441. The great increase in the first-mentioned period must not, however, be taken as showing that 
children not previously at school were brought under instruction. The increase is chiefly duo to the extension of 
the State System of education, so as to include schools which were previously outside it. The percentage of 
Muhammadans to total pupils, which in 1881-82, was only 17*8, stood in 1886-87 at 22'5 — piTictically a ratio 
identical with the proportion which the Muhammadan population (45 millions) bears to the total population (199 
millions) of British India, according to the census of 1881. But if this steady and mai'ked advance of the 
Muhammadan community in regard to education be a gratifying feature of the educational statistics for the past 
five years, a closer examination of the figures shews much room for improvement. Although the total number 
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of Muhammadans under instruction compares favourably with the total number of Hindus, the number of the 
former receiving education of an advanced type is very small relatively to the number of Hindus under similar 
instruction. Out of a total of 23,03,812 Hindus attending all classes of schools, private and public, in 1886-87, 
3,16,493 were in the secondary stage, while 9,634 wore attending College. On the other hand, out of a total of 
7,52,441 Muhammadans under instruction during the same year, only 58,222 were attending Secondary Schools, and 
only 587 attending College. Thus, while one out of every seven Hindu students was receiving the higher education, 
only one out of thii’teen Muhammadan students had passed beyond the primary stage. To this condition of things, 
especially regarding collegiate education, His Excellency in Council would earnestly invite the attention of the 
Muhammadan community, and would impress on thorn tho necessity of their taking advantage more largely of the 
educational facilities within thoir roach. Tlie fact that tho attendance of the Muhammadan students at Secondary 
Schools has since 1881-82 risen from 20,000 to over 68,000, shews, indeed, that progress is being mado ; but tho 
progress might be more rapid.*' 

Even later information in regard to the views of tho Government of India on the subject of Muhammadan edu- 

^ -e cation in general, is containeil in tho Hosolution • of the Government of 

Views of the Govern mont of . . ^ ’ 

India on Muhammadan edu- India in tho Home Department (Education), dated the 7th September 1894, 
cation, in the Resolution dated of which paragraph 19 relates to tho subject, and may bo quoted here for 
7th September 1894. convenient reference : — 


“ The subject of the education of Muhammadans has usually received separate comment. The total number of 
Muhammadan students enumerated in the returns, was 4,47,703 in 1881-82, and in 1886-87 it was 7,52,441 f ; but 
this increase was partly the result of the extension of the State System, and covered schools previously excluded. 
It was remarked, in dealing with tho figures of 1886-87, that a far lai’gor pixiportion of Hindu than of Muhamma- 
dan students were receiving advanced instruction. Out of the 7,52,441 Muhammadan boys above mentioned, 58,222 
only w'ere attending Secondary Schools, and 587, only, were attending Colleges. In 1891-92 the total number of 
Muhammadan pupils at both public and private institutions was 8,87,236 ; and tho percentage of Muhammadan 
]>upils to total pui)il8 was 23, tho percentage of Muhammadans to total population in the area under consideration 
being, according to tho census of 1891, 21’8. The number of pupils in 1892-93 was 8,94,241, or almost identical 
with the number attending school in 1891-92. Muhammadan children are, however, only 19*2 per cent, of tho 
pupils in public institutions, and the groat majority of tho private schools attended by them are Koran Schools. 
Still there is an advance of nearly a hundred thousand intlio number of Muhammadans attending public institu- 
tions, and the perccutago of increase has been greater than in the case of Hindus. Tho number of Muhammadans 
attending Secondary Schools in 1891-92 was 66,652: 246 were in Professional Colleges and 736 in English Arts Col- 
leges. Tho advance of this section of the population in respect of higher education has, therefore, not been rapid. 
It is noticed, however, that at all the University Examinations in Arts, except the M.A. Examination, the number 
of Muhammadan successful candidates has increased, both absolutely and relatively, to those of other religions : at 
the Matriculation Examination tho increase is from 281 to 419. The employment in Madras and Bombay of a 
special Muhammadan Inspecting Staff has been followed by a largo increase in the number of Primary Schools 
attended by Mulutmmadans. Muhammadan Assistant Inspectors have been appointed also for Eastern Bengal and 
Bebar. In this and other Provinces there appears to be liberal pecuniary provision for Muhammadan education. 
Mr. Nash cites in paragraph 241 of his Review, a Resolution of the third Muhammadan Educational Congress held 
at Lahore in December 1888, and gives figures showing that, in the most recent years, the Muhammadans have 
made greater progress in the Punjab, than either Sikhs or Hindus, but they have still much ground to regain. In 
the Central Provinces the percentage of children at school is three times as high among Muhammadans as among 
Hindus, both for boys and for girls.” % 

These remarks are no doubt satisfactory, on the whole, so far as Muhammadan education in general is concerned, 

and are a fit subject for congratulation to the Muhammadan community, but 
^ must not forgot (to use the words of the Government of India in the above 

qnoted passage), that “ the number of Muliammadans attending Secondary 
Schools in 1891-92 was 66,652 : 246 were in Professional Colleges and 736 in English Arts Colleges. The advance 
of this section of tho population in respect of higher education, has, therefore, not been rapid ; ** and again, “ that 
in the most recent years the Mnhammadans have made greater progress in the Punjab than either Sikhs or Hindus, 
but they have still much ground to regain.” 


* BevieWing Mr. Nash's Eeport on the Progress of Education in India, 1887-83 to 1801-92. 
f Tho quoted in the Home Department Bosolutiou, No. 199, datod 18th June 1888, are cited. 

X Supplement to the QneUe o/ India, dated 8bh September, 1894, page 1276. 
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But those are not the only points which deserve notice, in considering the question of the progress of 
Statistics of higher English education among the Muhammadans, as represented by the latest 

^uoation among Muhamma- statistics in Mr. Nash’s Report. Much confusion upon this subject is liable to 
dans considered, apart from arise in the minds of Muhammadan educationists, by confounding the figures 
other education in general. statistics of all kinds and classes of education taken as a whole, in one 

lump. And since this work is concerned only with English education, especially of the higher or Collegiate 
type, imparted in institutions situate in large towns or cities, it is necessary to separate the statistics of higher 
English education from other kinds of education, and to give an approximate idea of the exact condition of that 
class of education among Muhammadans at the present time. The best way to make this matter clear is to 
take the figures given in Mr. Nash’s Report as to the percentage of Muhammadans in tho Urban population 
(at p. 321) and their percentage in English Arts and Professional Colleges, and Secondary Schools (at p. 322) 
during the official year 1891-92, and to indicate the results in the following Table : — 


PROPORTION OF MUHAMMADANS IN THE URBAN POPULATION, AND IN ENGLISH 
COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, IN 1891-92. 



In the above Table the percentages given in the columns of Arts Colleges and Urban population are most 

Noticeable backwardness of percentages given in the column of Professional 

Muhammadan Urban popula- Colleges less important for comparison with tho percentages shown in the 
tion in English Collegiate column of the Urban population. Such a comparison will show that whilst 
education. in the matter of collegiate education the percentages of Muhammadans in 

the Colleges as compared with the percentages of the Muhammadans in the Urban population shows a disastrous 
state of backwardness, even in the matter of English education in Secondary Schools their backwardness is most 
lamentable. This state of things must be realized by every well-wisher of the progress of education among 
Muhammadans, and also by all who think calmly upon tho broad general questions of the day, which require 
a careful consideration of the comparative progress of high English education among the various sections of the 
Indian population, for solution of vast problems of social, economical, and political import. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


GENERAL SURVEY OF THE STATISTICS OF HIOH PJNGLISH EDUCATION AMONG MUHAM- 
MADANS AS COMPARED WITH HINDUS, FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OP THE INDIAN 
UNIVERSITIES TO THE PRESENT PERIOD— 36 TEARS— 1858 TO 1893. 


It is proposed in this chapter to take a general survey of the compamtive progress of High English education 
Comparative statiatica of timong Hindus and Muhammadans, respectively, with reference to the statistics 
Hindu and Muhammadan grad' of success in the various examinations for degrees of the Indian UuivcrsiiicB, 
uates of Indian Univorsitiea, chapter concerns itself only with graduates ; that is, with those who have 
1867'98 proposed. succeeded in obtaining University Degrees, as distinguished from under-grad- 

nates who have either failed in obtaining degrees or have not pursued their studies up to that standard. A his- 
torical account of the establishment of the vai’ious Indian Univei*sities, and the scope and character of the educa- 
tion recognised and controlled by them, has been given in Chapter XVIII of this work, and in this Chapter it is 
intended to describe with reference to statistics, the amount of success which they have achieved during thirty -six 
years, that is from the foundation of the Universities up to the present period (1893). It must bo borne in mind 
that the Universities of Calcutta, Madi*as, and Bombay, wei'o established in 1857, the Punjab University in 1882, 
and the Allahabad University in 1887, and the statistics of these various Universities must therefore bo considered 
with reference to these various dates. 

The population of India consists of a vast conglomeration of races and creeds, and it is not an easy matter 

to ofEer any classihcaiion wliich would meet the approval of all ethnologists 
Multifariousness of the po- and politicians, A genei’al view however of the population of India has been 
pulation of India. oxi)rcs8ed by Sir William Hunter, in his work The hidian Empire (2nd 


ed. p. 62) : — 

“ According to the census of 1881, the comparatively pure descendants of the Aryan race (the Brahmins nnd 
Rajputs) still numbered 10 millions in British India ; the mixed population, including lower caste Hindus, Abori- 
ginal Tribes, and Christians, 138 millions ; and the Muhammadans, 45 millions. These make up the 190 millions 
in British India in 1881. In the Feudatory States there appear to have been 5{ millions of Brahmans and Raj- 
puts ; 461 millions of lower caste Hindus and Aboriginal Tribes j and 5 millions of Muhammadans, — making up 
the 56 J millions in Feudatory India, in 1881. The Aboriginal clement of the population was chie% returned as 
low-caste Hindus. Only 4J millions were separately registered as non- Aryans, or Aborigines in British India ; and 
If millions in the Feudatory States ; making millions for all India in 1881.*' 

To be more specific in regard to figures, the, following Table has been compiled from the Tabnlar Statement 
Population of British India Appendix X. given at page 703, of Sir William Hunter’s work abovemen- 
in 1881. tioned : — 


POPULATION OF BRITISH INDIA IN 1881. 


Hindus 

... 

... 

... 

... 14,48,76,315 

Muhammadans 

••• 

... 


4,51,27,033 

Christians ... 

•*. 

... 


11,68,589 

Aboriginal Tribes 


... 


46,77,688 

Miscellaneous 


... 

... 

60,40,272 




Total 

20,18,88,897 



HINDU AND MUHAMMADAN POPULATION IN 1881. 
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It will be seen from this Table that Hindus and Muhammadans, aggregating 19,00,02,348, form the main bulk 
of the population of India, leaving 1,18,86,549, of which no less than 46,77,688 belong to Aboriginal tribes in a very 
low state of civilisation, untouched by the Educational System. Under the heading Miacellaneom ” are included 
Buddhists (almost entirely in Burma), Jains, Parsis, Jews, etc., who in point' of numbers, are too small to be separate- 
ly dealt with in any statistical consideration of the general subject of the progress of University Education in India. 
Again, the social, political, and economical conditions of the European, Eurasian, and Native Christian population of 
India are so peculiar and different from the ordinary natives of India, that no conclusions of much significance can 
be arrived at by taking them into account for purposes of estimating the progress of high English education 
among the people of India in general. 

This chapter is, therefore, limited to the consideration of the question how far High English education, as re- 

, ^ ^ presented by the Indian University Degrees, has advanced among Hindus and 

Consideration of oompara- ^ / x- i j x x- I i 

tive statistios limited to Hindu -“luhammadans, respectively, and since these two communities, not only numen- 

and Muhammadan graduates, cally but also from social, political, and economical points of view, form the 
with reference to census of most important portion of the population, interesting and valuable conclusions 

may bo drawn by forming an accurate estimate of the comparative progress 
which High English education has made among them. The figures of the 
census of 1881 have been adopted as the basis of calculations in this Chapter, because ordinarily a course of ten or 
twelve years* duration is necessary for a young native student to obtain a degree of the Indian Universities, and 
since the statistics of graduates in this chapter have been brought down to the year 1893, the census of the popu- 
lation in 1881 is a better basis of calculating progress of High English education, during the last ten or twelve 
years, than the latest census taken in 1891. Moreover, the two censuses have not altered the percentages of Hindus 
and Muhammadans in the total population, and therefore for purposes of comparison there can be no harm in pre- 
ferring the census of 1881 to that of 1891, whilst it is obvious, that, since primary and secondary stages of educa- 
tion are not included within the scope of this chapter, which deals only with graduates of the Universities, the 
increase of population between 1881 and 1891 can have no great bearing upon the present condition of High Eng- 
lish education in India. 

Dealing therefore only with Hindus and Muhammadans, whose aggregate population in 1881 amounted to 
Distribution of Hindu and 19,00,02,348, the following table * shows their distribution into castes, sects, 
Muhammadan population into and nationalities : — 
castes, sects, dec., in 1881. 


HINDU AND MUHAMMADAN POPULATION OP BRITISH INDIA CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 
TO CASTE, SECT, AND NATIONALITY, IN 1881. 


Provinces. 

Hindus. 

Muhammadans. 

Brahmans. 

Rajputs. 

Other Castes. 

Sunnis. 

Shiahs. 

Wahabis, 

Faraizis. 

Unspecified. 

Madras 

11,22,070 

2,07,466 

2,71,68,143 

17,58,376 

44,378 

1,102 

1,29,706 

Bombay 

6,64,411 

1,96,906 

1,14,47,265 

29,40,764 

78,531 

178 

1,658 

Bengal 

27,54,100 

14,09,354 

4,12,89,352 

2,09,64,667 

2,62,293 

2,144 

4,76,630 

Punjab 

8,09,081 

6,52,181 

56,69,266 

1,03,20,022 

95,655 

2,414 

1,07,059 

N.-W. P. and Oudh 

46.56,204 

30,27,400 

3,03,70,790 

57,52,056 

1,70,547 

28 

255 

Central Provinces 

3,32,207 

2,21,849 

67,63,774 

2,59,608 

6.772 

186 

9,207 

Assam 

1,19,075 

10,541 

29,32,532 

13,08.712 

6,377 

1,340 

593 

Bcrar 

65,754 

46,148 

23,13,752 

1,85,686 

1,360 

39 

470 

Ajmere 

22,388 

15,876 

3,37,765 

67,262 

547 



Ooorg 

2,445 

480 

1,59,564 

12,540 

1 



British Burma ... 



88,177 

1,50,821 

11,287 

. 

1,249 

5,524 

Total for British India ... 

1,05,46,735 

67.88,200 

12,85,40,380 

4,37,10,603 

6,77,748 

8.680 

7,30,102 


• Bztraoted from Appendix X., Huntor’e Indian Smpire s 2nd Ed., p. 708. 
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Taking tlio figiires of this Table the following abstract Tabular Statement has been prepared, showing the totals 
Distribution and percent various sub-divisions of Hindus and Muhammadans, respectively, and 

ages of the Hindu and Muham- the percentage of each creed in the total Hindu and Muhammadan popula- 
madan population in the vari- ticm, in the various Provinces of India, in 1881 : — 
ous Provinoes, in 1881. 


HINDU AND MUHAMMADAN POPULATIONS OF BRITISH INDIA, AS DISTRIBUTED 
AMONG THE VARIOUS PROVINCES, IN 1881. 





Muhamma- 

Total. 

Pekckntage. 




dans. 


Hindus. 

Muhammadans. 

Bengal .*• 


4,54,52,806 

2,17,04,721 

6,71,57,530 

67-7 

32*3 

Assam ... 


30,62,148 

1.3,17,022 

43,79,170 

693 

30*7 

British Burma 


88,177 

1,68,881 

2,57,058 

343 

65-7 

Madras 


2,84,97,678 

19,33,561 

3,04,31,239 

93*7 

6*3 

Coorg ..i 


1,62,489 

12,541 

1,75,030 

92-3 

7.7 

Bombay 


2,23,08,582 

30,21,131 

l,e53,29,7]3 

80-3 

197 

Boiur ... 


24,25,654 

1,87,555 

26,13,209 

92-8 

7-2 

Punjab 


71,30,528 

1,05,25,150 

1,76,55,678 

40-4 

59-6 

N.-W. P. and Oudh 


3,80,53.394 

59,22,886 

4,39,76,280 

86 6 

13-4 

Central Provinces 


73,17,830 

2,75,773 

75,93,603 

96*4 

1 3-6 

A j mere 


3,76,029 

57,809 

4,33,838 

86-7 

13-3 

Total for British India 

... 

14,48,75,315 

4,51,27,033 

19,00,02,348 

76-25 

23-75 


Upon the basis of the figures given in this Table an interesting calculation has boon made, by classifying 


Hindu and Muhammadan po- 
pulation, classified according 
to jurisdiction of Indian Uni- 
versities. 


the various Provinces within the jurisdiction of each of the Indian Univer- 
sities, and showing the totals of the Hindu and Muhammadan population 
under the jurisdiction of each University, and the distribution of the population 
into Hindus and Muhammadans, with the percentage of eacli connnunity in 


the total Hindu and Muhammadan population. 


The results of the calculation are shown in the following 


Table : — 


HINDU AND MUHAMMADAN POPULATION OF BRITISH INDIA UNDER THE JURISDICTION OF 
THE INDIAN UNIVERSITIES, ACCORDING TO THE CENSUS OF 1881. 


Universities. 

Provinces within the 
jurisdiction of the 
University. 

Total Hindu 
an<l Muham- 

Distribution of population 

INTO 

Percentage. 

madan popu- 
lation. 

Hindus. 

Muhamma- 

dans. 

Hindus. 

Muhamma- 

dans. 


C Bengal 






Calcutta 

< Assam > ... 

Burma j 

7,17,93,758 

4,86,03,131 

2,31,90,627 

67-7 

32-3 

Madras 

C Madras | 

( Coorg 1 '*• 

3,06,06,269 

2,86,60,167 

19,46,102 

93-6 

6-4 

Bombay 

( Bombay 1 

( Berar ) 

1,79,42,922 

1,47,34,236 

32,08,686 

821 

17-9 

Punjab 

Punjab 

r N.-W. P. & Oudh ^ 

1,76,55,678 

71,30,528 

1,05,25,150 

40-4 

59-6 

Allahabad 

< Central Provinces > 
(.Ajmere ) 

6,20,03,721 

4,57,47,253 

62,56,468 

88-0 

12-0 

Total 

••• ..• 

19,00,02,348 

14,48,75,315 

4,51,27,033 

76-25 

23-76 


STATISTICS OF HINDU AND MUHAMMADAN GRADUATES, 1858^93. 
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It must be borne in mind that the percentages given in this Table have not been calculated with reference 
Percentages calculated with population of all sects and nationalities inhabiting India, but 

reference to the total Hindu with reference only to the total Hindu and Muhammadan population, as it is 
and Muhammadan population with them only that this Chapter is concerned. The percentages are therefore 

naturally different from those usually given in the Government Census 
Reports, since the percentages of Hindus and Muhammadans are there calculated with reference to the entire popu- 
lation, including all creeds and nationalities. The scope of this Chapter is limited to a comparison of the progress 
of high English education among the Hindus on the one hand, and the Muhammadans on the other, and taking their 
aggregate population in British India, the calculations in the above Table show that whilst the pei’centage of Hindus 
is 76’26, the percentage of Muhammadans is 23‘75. In other words the proportion of Muhammadans to Hindus in 


23*75 3 

British India is — or *31, or that is, the Muhammadan population is more than one-fourth and less than one- 


third of the number of the Hindu population. 

Such being tlie proportion of Muhammadans to the Hindu population of British India, Statistics have been 
Comparative Statistics of carefully prepared from the Calendars of the various Indian Universities, up 

to the year 1893, for describing the comparative progress which high hhiglish 
education has made among the two communities respectively. The following 
Tabic shows the successful results achieved by Hindus and Muhammadans, 
respectively, in tlie examinations for Degrees in the various Faculties of the 


Hindu and Muhammadan 
graduates, prepared from Ca- 
lendars of Indian Universities, 
1S58-Q3, divided into periods 
of 6 years each. 


Indian Universities during the 3G years, from 1858 to 1893, divided into periods of 6 years each 


HINDU AND MUHAMMADAN GRADUATES IN THE VARIOUS FACULTIES OF THE INDIAN LINIVER- 
SITIKS DURING 30 YEARS, 1858 TO 1893, DIVIDED INTO PERIODS OF C YEARS EACH. 



Arts. 

Law. 

Medicine and 
8urgerv. 

Engineering. 

T()T\l. 

Period. 

Number of 
graduates. 

, 

g 

« . 
rC 03 

u 

cz 

s ^ 

!D P 

PL, 

Number of 
graduates. 

i . 

*■§ s 

^ ts 

Number of 
graduates. 

S 

^ » 
a o 

Number of 
graduates. 

g 

C3 . 

P Cj 

P 5 
= 1 

S, 5j 
« ... 

'c ^ 
c c; 

0; C 

Ph 

Nnmlx'r of 
graduates. 

Percentage of Muham- 
madan graduates. 

3 

rt 

s 

li 

— 

73 

t— 1 

tip 

. 

a 

1 

i 2 

^ C3 

o 

fcc tiC 
cc ^ 

s « 

t s 

Pu 

Hindus. 

g 

rt ^ 

- CJ 
«« 

cs ^ 

d a 

y eJ 

s e 

t 

W 

> 

c3 

B 

’S 3 

vH ''d 

a] 

i 

5 

a 

B 

1 

5 c 
^ cs 

UH 

1858-63 

88 

1 

1*13 

36 

• 

•- 

15 

1 

2*2 

18 



187 

1 

2 

11 . 

1864-69 

172 

9 

1*9 

238 

4 

1-G 

113 

3 

2*6 

25 



818 

16 

1*8 

1870-76 

816 

10 

P2 

689 

9 

1*6 

160 

7 

4*2 

57 



1,652 

26 

P6 

1876-81 

1,252 

23 

2*03 

3S5 

5 

1*3 

321 

3 

•93 

128 



2,086 31 

1*5 

1882-87 

2,978 

no 

, 3*6 

827 

37 

1*3 

292 

G 

2 

130 

2 

1-6 

4.227 

^ 155 

3*6 

1888-93 

1,079 1 

i 

! 216 

. 5*7 

1,462 

66 

3*6 

308 

14 

4*3 

232 

1 

1 -4 

6,0cSl 

316 

6*0 

Total 1858-93 

9,715 

399 1 

1 3*9 

3,637 

1 

no 

1 

j 3-02 

1,239 

34 

2*7 

690 

3 

•6 

10.081 640 

3*5 

Average per year 

269*9 

11 1 i 

98*2 

aj .. 

34*4 

■99 


16*4 

*1 


118*9! 16*1 1 

i ! 


It will be observed from this Table that during tlie first period of six years, only two Muhammadans succeeded 
Extreme paucity of Muham- obtaining Univei’sity Degrees, as against 187 Hindus ; that in the second 
madan graduates' during the period their number whs 16 as ngainst 848 Hindus ; that in tlio third period 
first four periods, 1868 to 1881. there were 26 Muhammadans as against 1,652 Hindus, and even in the fourth 
period their number was only 31, as against no less than 2,086 Hindu graduates. In other 'words, during the first 
24 years .follQwiiigJhe establishment of the Indian Universities the total number of Muhammadan graduates was 
only 76 ; whilst evendn the very first period of six years the number of Hindu graduates was as much as 187, and 
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during the 24 years no less than 4,773, as against only 75 Muhammadans. During these 24 years the proportion of 
Muhammadan graduates in no period exceeded 1*8 or per cent, of the total Hindu and Muhammadan graduates ; a 
state of things so unsatisfactory as to justify the observation that during a quarter of a century succeeding the 
establishment of the Indian Universities, the Muhammadans remained almost totally dormant and oblivious of their 
interests, so far as high English education was conccmed. 


The fifth period of six years (fiom 1882 to 1887), however, indicate some signs of pi'ogress, showing the num- 
ber of Muhammadan graduates to have risen during that period to 155, as 
Signs of progress among Mu- against 4,227 Hindus, yielding a proportion of 3'6 per cent. Similarly during 
hammad^in graduates, during period of six years (from 1888 to 1893) the number of Muhammadan 


the 6th and 6th periods, 1882- 
93. 


graduates increased to 316, as against 6,081 Hindus, yielding a proportion of 


5 per cent, during that period. 

These Statistics when viewed in respect of the whole period of 36 years show even more lamentable results, 

Statistics of graduates view- Muhammadans arc concerned. The Table shows that during the 

ed in respect of the whole whole period, 1858 to 1893, only 546 Muhammadans succeeded in obtaining 
period, 1858-93. University Degrees in the various branches of learning, as against no less than 

15,081 Hindus, yielding a proportion of only 3*5, or 3| per cent, in the total number of Hindu and Muhammadan 
graduates, and an yearly average of 15*1, as against 418*9 Hindus or a proportion of only of the average num- 
ber of Hindu graduates j)er year. In the Tables given in this Chapter relating to the Hindu and Muhammadan po- 
pulation in British India it has been shown that whilst the percentage of Hindus is 76 25 that of the Muhammadans 
is 23 75, wliicli should also have been the percentage of the Muhammadans in the total number of Hindu and 
Muhammadan graduates, if the Muhammadans had made as much progress in high Englisli education as the 
Hindus. As the figures stand, the percentage of Muhammadan graduates being only 3*5 instead of 23*75, their defi- 
ciency is no less than 20*25 per cent. 

The great disparity between the progress of high English education among Hindus and Muhammadans may 

also be considered with reference to the various degrees of progress made in 

Statist!^ of great disparity various Provinces within the jurisdiction of tlio different Universities, 
between Hindus and Muham- , , . , 

madans in high English edu- years from the establishment of the various Universities to the 

cation, 1868-93. year 1893, For this purpose the following Table gives the necessary statis- 

tical information : — 


HINDU AND MUHAMMADAN GRADUATES IN THE VARIOUS FACULTIES OF THE INDIAN UNIVERSI- 
TIES DURING 36 YEARS, 1858 TO 1893, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE VARIOUS UNIVERSITIES. 


University. 

Arts. 

Law. 

Medicine and 
Surgery. 

Engineering. 

Total. 

1 Number of 

1 graduates. 

1 

Percentage of Muham- 
madan graduates. 

Number of 
graduates. 

Percentage of Muham- 
madan graduates. 

Number of 
graduates. 

Percentage of Muham- 
madan graduates. 

irtimber of 
graduates. 

Percentage of Muham- 
madan graduates. 

Number of 
graduates. 

Percentage of Muham- 
madan graduates. 

Hindus. 

Muhamma- 

dans. 

Hindus. 

Muhamma- 

dans. 

Hindus. 

Muhamma- 

dans. 

Hindus. 

Muhamma- 

dans. 

QQ 

w 

Muhamma- 

dans. 

Calcutta 

4,981 

203 

1 

3*9 

2,588 

76 

2*8 

694 

10 

■ 

177 

1 

*6 

8,440 

290 

3*4 

Madras 

2,634 

22 

•9 

465 

1 5 

1*1 

59 

2 

3*3 

78 

... 

... 

3,236 

29 

•9 

Bombay 

1,424 

26 ! 

1*8 

345 

3 

•9 

423 

9 

2*1 

335 

2 

m 

2,527 

30 

1*2 

Punjab 

246 

69 

21*9 

87 

20 

19 * 

63 

13 

17*1 

... 

••• 

... 

396 

102 


Allahabad 

430 

79 

16*5 

52 

6 

10*4 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

482 

85 


Total ... 

9,716 

399 

3*9 

3,537 

no 

3*02 

1239 

34 

2-7 

690 

3 

_ 1 j 

M 

546 

8*5 

Average per year 

269*9 

11*1 1 

1 

m 

98*2 

3 

B 

84*4 

*99 

... 

16*4 

fl 

fl 

418*9 

161 

• • * 
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It appears from this Table that the Muhammadans are most backward in the Madras Presidency, and that 
Backwardness of high Eng condition is scarcely better in the Presidency of Bombay. It seems 

lish education among Muham- English education is concerned, the Muhammadans of 

madans in the vaidous Pro- Madras have remained almost entirely dormant during the last 36 years since 
vinces, as shown by University the foundation of the University in that Presidency. The figures show that 
Statistics, 1868-93. during that period, whilst no less than 3,236 Hindus obtained degrees in the 

various branches of learning, only 29 Muhammadans succeeded in obtaining degrees, not affording even a proportion 
of one to each 100 of Hindu graduates. Nearly as lamentable seems the condition of Muhammadans in the 
Presidency of Bombay, where only 30 Muhammadans obtained degrees, as against 2,527 Hindus, or a firoportion of 
one to every 100 Hindu graduates. The Statistics of the University of Calcutta, nd doubt, show better results. 
There 290 Muhammadans obtained degrees, as against 8,440 Hindus ; but even tliis number does not afford a large 
proportion of Muhammadans as it yields only about 3 Muhammadan graduates to every 1(X) Hindus, whilst the pro- 
portion of the Muhammadan to the Hindu population is 32*3 to 67*7 in the Provinces within the jurisdiction of 
the University of Calcutta. In the Punjab University, since its establishment, 102 Muhammadans have taken 
Degrees as against 396 Hindus, yielding a proportion of about 25 Muhammadans to every 100 Hindu gi’aduatos. 
But although this result may at first seem satisfactory in favour of the Muhammadans, in reality, quite the reverse 
is the case, since in that Province tlie proportion of the Muhammadan to the Hindu population is as 59*6 to 40*4 — 
the Muhammadans btM'ng nearly 60 per cent, of the total Hindu and Muhammadan population. The only part of 
India where high English education may be said to have made satisfactory progress among the Muhammadans, are 
the Provinces within the jurisdiction of the Allahabad University. In that University, since its foundation in 1887 
to tlic year 1893, no less than 85 Muhammadans obtained'Degrees, as against 482 ITindus, yielding a proportion of 17 
to every 100 Hindu graduates ; whilst the proportion of the Muhammadan to the Hindu po])ulatioii is as 12 to 88 in 
those Provinces. Tins satisfactory result is due entirely to the exceptional efforts which have been made in the 
North- Westci'n Provinces to popularise and promote high English education for the Muhammadans, resulting in the 
foundation of tlio Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental Collegia at Aligarh, which during the period coneerned passed 25 
out of the total 85 Muhammadan graduates of the Allahabad University abovementioned. Had such not been the 
case, the percentage of Muhammadan graduates in the Allahabad University also would have fallen below the 
pereentago of the Muhammadans in the total Hindu and Muhammadan population of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh. 


The Statistics of the relative progress of high English education among Hindus and Muhammadans rcspec- 
Number of graduates per considered also from other points of view, to facilitate comparison. 

1,00,000 of the Hindu and Tlie following Table ha.s been prepared to show the number of graduates per 
Muhammadan population, res- 100,000 of each population, and, conversely, the number of each population 
pectively, 1868-93. among whom one is a graduate. As in the preceding Tables in this Chapter, 

the number of population has been calculated according to the census of 1881, and the number of graduates has 
been obtained from the Calendars of the various Indian Universities, from their establishment up to the year 1893. 
The results are shown in the Table on the next page. 



TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF GRADUATES PER 100,oW OF EACH POPULATION, AND THE NUMBER OF EACH POPULATION 
AMONG WHOM ONE IS A GRADUATE, PROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE VARIOUS INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 

TO THE YEAR 1893. 













DKFICIENCT OP MUHAMMADAIT OBADUATEB, 1858 - 93 . 


Ill many respects this Table gives a clearer indication of the backwardness of the Muhammadans than any 

-i the preceding Tables in this Chapter. The figures relating to the various 

Frogresa or nign Englisn . ^ i . 

education among Hindus ten Ui^iversities, and in the different branches of learning, are separately shown 

timea as great as among in the Table, and it is necessary only to invite attention to the columns of 
Muhammadans, calculated per the totals. It will be observed that even in the Faculty of Arts, whilst 
1,00,000 of the the number of Hindu graduates is 6 7 per lakh of the Hindu population, the 

number of Muhammadan graduates is only *88, that is less than even 1 per 
lakh of the Muhammadan population. To represent the same results in another way, as shown in the table, 
whilst there is one graduate among every 14,912 of the Hindu population, among Muhammadans there is one 
graduate among every 1,13,100 of the population of that creed. Deplorable as these results may seem, so far as 
Muhammadans are concerned, the iStatistics of the Faculties of Law, Medicine and Engineering, show even worse 
results in a descending scale — a circumstance all the more lamentable as these subjects, being professional, lead 
to obtaining means of lucrative employment. The general results of the calculations in the Table are shown in 
the last main column, under the heading ^'‘totaV^ It shows that whilst there are JO’4 graduates among every 
lakhoiiho Hindu population, the figure of Muhammadan graduates is only 1*2 in every lakh of the population 
of that creed. Leaving the decimals out of account, it may bo said that whilst there are 10 gi'aduaios among 
every lakh of Hindus, there is only 1 Muhammadan in every lakh of that population. In other words, high 
English education has made nearly ten-fold progress among Hindus, as compared with the progress among 
the Muhammadans. Putting the matter in a different form, as shown in the Table, whilst there is one graduate 
among every 9,606 Hindus, there is one graduate in every 82,660 of the Muhammadan population. 

Tlieso results are so obvious, as showing the backwardness of the Muhammadans in high English education, in 

^ comparison to the Hindus, that it is scarcely necessary to deal with the 

Muhammadan graduates, ao- ^ important from all points of view, for 

cording to the ratio of the the future prosperity of India, that the disparity which exists between Hindus 
Muhammadan to the Hindu and Muhammadans in the matter of high English education should bo fully 
population, 1868-93. realised, and accordingly, the following Tabic has been prepared with reference 

to the census of 1881, and the number of graduates obtained from the Calendars of the various Indian Universities 
from their beginning down to the year 1893 : — 


DeflLcienoy in the number of 
Muhammadan graduates, ac- 
cording to the ratio of the 
Muhammadan to the Hindu 
population, 1858-93. 



Excess over the number required by the ratio. 


Total 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Bombay . . 

Punjab 

Allahabad 

Universities. 

to 



1 
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Ct Oi *^4 

^ CO O 00 O. 

Number of Muhammadan graduates as it 
ought to be, according to the ratio of the 
Muhammadan to the Hindu population. 
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§ 

<£) 

to 

^ Oi to tc o 

CO ^ a. to CO 

Actual number of Muhammadan graduates. 

CO 
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1 to to K-i H-* 

to CO QO Or 

O 1^*. OJ CO 

Deficiency in the number of Muhammadan 
graduates. 

4^ 

H 

09 

12*1 

CO HJ 

CO CO op to op 

CO o 4 I. CO 05 

Percentage of tlio actual number (column 3) 
of Muhammadan graduates in the number 
as it ouglit to be (coluniu 2). 
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Number of Muhammadan graduates as it 
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TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF MUHAMMADAN GRADUATES AS IT OUGHT TO BE ACCORDING TO THE RATIO OF THE MUHAMAIADAN TO 
THE HINDU POPULATION, THE ACTLAL NLAIBER OF MUHAMMADAN GRADUATES AND THE DEFICIENCY 

IN THEIR NUMBER, DURING 36 YEARS, 1858 TO 1893. 
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In ordor to understand the calculations in this Table clearly, and if necessary to verify them, the figures of 
Explanation of the preoed Hindu and Muhammadan population, and the ratio of the one to the other, 
ing Table, as showing the ex- ^ shown in the preceding Tables* in this Cliapter, must be bonio in mind, 
tent of the deficiency of the and also the figures in the Tables f relating to the number and proportion of 
Kuhammadans in high English Hindu and Muhammadan graduates, respectively. With reference to these 

thi^HinduB 186^*03 Statistics, the hypothesis is that the pix)gress which high EngHsli education 

* ' has made among the Hindus, may be taken to represent a satisfactory standard 

of intellectual progress, and the object of the companson is to show bow far the Muhammadans have fallen short 
of that standard, when the ratio of their population to the Hindu population is borne in mind — these proportions 
having been shown, with reference to the various Provinces} and Universities § in the previous Tables in this 
Chapter. For example, taking the whole Hindu and Muhammadan population of British India, it has been shown 
in one of the previous Tables, that whilst the percentage of Hindus is 76*25, the percentage of Muhammadans is 
23*75, and this represents the ratio of the one population to the other. Again, it has been shown in another Table, 
that whilst the total number of Hindu graduates in all the Univorsitios, down to the year 1893, is 15,08], the number 
of Muhammadan graduates is only 546, yielding a percentage of only 3*5 in the total number of Hindu and 
Muhainiucadan graduates in British India. Bearing this in mind, each of the headings in the above Table has been 
sub-divided into four columns — the calculation in the first column of each heading having been made with reference 
to the ratio of the Muhammadan to the Hindu population. Tlius when there are 15,081 Jliiulii graduates, the 
number of Muhammadan graduates should have been 5,441, instead of which, as a matter of fact, the actual number 
is only 546, leaving a deficiency of 4,895 gni(luate.s showing, as the last column under the heading total*' shows, 
that the success which the Muhammadans have actually achieved, ever since tlie foundation of the Indian Universi- 
ties, is only 10*03 per cent,, or -j'^th of what it should have been. In other words, the backwardness of Muhammadans 
is nine times as great as their success, they having fallen 90 per cent, short of the standard wliicli they should 
have achieved if progress of high English education among them had been proportionately as great as among the 
Hindus. To put the idea in a more concrete form, the condition of high English education among Muhammadans 
may bo compared to a bank, of which the assets are 546 and the <lcbts 4,895. To put the matter shortly, the 
Muhammadans of India may bo said to be suffering from all the evils of bankruptcy in the matter of high English 
education. 

That this conclusion is justified, is shown by dealing with the Statistics from another point of view. Taking 

the figures of tbo total Hindu and Muhammadan graduates, the percentage of 

MSamaS^^ad^esVaB it calculated, and taking tho percentage 

should have been, according of the Hindu graduates as a standard of satisfactory success, it is showm what 
to the ratio of the Muham- tlio proportion of Muhammadans should have been if tliey had achieved as 
madan to the Hindu popula* satisfactory progress as the Hindus in high English education. Tho following 
tion, in 1868-93. Table shows the results of such calculations, with reference to the various 

Faculties of Learning in the various Universities of India : — 

Fule pages 163, 184, | f page 185, ante. | } Fitfe page 181, ante, | § Fiie page 184, ante. 


Proportionate number of 
Muhammadan graduates, as it 
should have been, according 
to the ratio of the Muham- 
madan to the Hindu popula* 
tion, in 1868-93. 
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The calculations contained in the last column of each of the subdivisions of * this Table, namely, columns 

4, 7, 10, 13, 16 and 19, require some explanation. The calculation has been 
ing^ablo azplained^^ preoed- taking the number of Hindu graduates, per 100 of the total Hindu 

and Muhammadan graduates (shown in columns 2, 5, 8, ll, 14 and 17), 
as the standard of satisfactory success, and upon that assumption, calculating, by the rule of three, what the 
proportionate number of Muhammadan graduates should have been, according to the ratio of the Muhammadan 
to the Hindu population, if the Muhammadans had achieved as much success in high English education as the 
Hindus — the success of the Hindus being in excess of what it should have been, in proportion to their numbet 
in the aggregate Hindu and Muhammadan population. 

To illustrate the effect of the calculations contained in the preceding Table, so far as the Faculty of Arts is 

concerned, the accompanying diagram I. has been prepared on a uniform scale 
of 100 degrees, in columns placed in juxtaposition. The columns showing 
the progress of the Hindus are coloured pink, and those relating to the 
Muhammadans green, and the degrees up to which the columns have been 
coloured represent the actual progress of each, comparatively. The cross 
lines in the columns relating to the Muhammadans indicate the degrees of progress which the Muhammadans 
should have attained, if, with reference to the proportion of their population to the Hindu population, they had 
achieved as great a rate of success as the Hindus. In other words, the pink colours represent the calculations 
as to the M.A. and B.A. Degrees, in columns 2, 5, 8, 11, 14 and 17 of the above Table ; the green colours represent 
the calculations contained in columns 3, 6, 9, 12, 15 and 18, and the cross lines in the columns relating to the 
Muhammadans represent the calculations contained in columns 4, 7, 10, 13, 16 and 19, in the above liable. 

These explanations, when borne in mind, with reference to the calculations represented by the figures in the 
Figures necessary to under- Preceding Table, render the accompanying diagram easily intelligible, but for 
stand the calculations in the the sake of facilitating reference, the requisite figures for understanding the 
Diagram I. diagram are given in the following Table ; — 


Diagram I, showing the com- 
parative progress* of high Eng- 
lish education in Arts among 
Hindus and Muhammadans, 
1868-93. 


Universities. 

NUMBER PER 100 OP THE TOTAL HINDU AND 
MUHAMMADAN— 

Proportionate num- 
ber of Muhammadan 
graduates, as it should 
have been, as compar- 
ed with the number of 
Hindu graduates, ac- 
cording to the ratio of 
the Muhammadan to 
the Hindu population. 

Population. 

1 

Graduates. 

Hindus. 

Muham- 

madans. 

1 

M.A. 

B.A. 

Hindus. 

Muham- 

madans. 

Hindus. 

Muham- 

madans. 

M.A. 

B.A. 

Calcutta 

677 

32-3 

96-94 

3'OG 

95-71 

4*29 

46-1 

45-6 

Madras 

93*6 

6'4 

98- 

2' 

99-2 

•8 

6-7 

6-8 

Bombay 

82*1 

17-9 

• 991 

•9 

98-1 

1-9 

21-74 

21-5 

Punjab 

40-4 

59*6 

81-25 

18-75 

77-7 

223 

120*6 

115- 

1 

Allahabad 

88- 

! 12- 

96*7 

3*3 

82*8 

17-2 

13*2 

11-3 

Total for India ... 

76-25 

23-75 

96-7 

3*3 

95-85 

415 

30-1 

29*8 


The accompanying Diagram (Ho. I.), showing the comparative progress of high English education in Arts 
among Hindus and Muhammadans, classified under the various Universities of India, during the period of 36 years, 
from 1858 to 1893, inclusive, is inserted here, and should be perused in the light of the statistics given in the precede 
ing Table. ^ 
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To explain the foregoing diagram farther — take the column relating to the H.A. Examination of the Calcutta 
The foregoing Diagram ox- University. The total number of M.A.’s during the 36 years, from 1858 to 
plained* 1893 (both inclusive), was 817, of which 792 were Hindus, or 96*94 per cent, 

thus indicated in pink colour, up to nearly 97 degrees of the diagram, and the number of Muhammadans being 
only 25, or 3*06 per cent., the green colour accordingly covers a little more than 3 degrees of the diagram. But 
with reference to the population within the jurisdiction of the Calcutta University, the proportion of Hindus to 
Muhammadans is as 67*7 to 32*3, and if the Muhammadans had achieved the same rate of progress as the Hindus, 
the ratio of Muhammadan graduates would have been as 46*1 to 96*94 of the Hindus. The cross lines, therefore, in 
the column of the Muhammadan M. A..*s reach 46*1 degrees in the diagram, to denote the above calculation. 

Again, in the columns of the diagi*am relating to the Punjab University the pink and green colours show the 
actual comparative progress of the Hindu and Muhammadan graduates, i-espectively, and the cross lines exceed the 
1(X) degrees of the scale, reaching J20 degrees for the M.A/s and 115 degrees for the B.A.’s, as represented on 
the margin of the diagram, which must be considered as a part of the diagram, under the heading of the Punjab 
Univoimty. The excessive deficiency thus indicated by the cross lines, in i*egani to the Punjab University is due to 
the fact that in that Province the proportion of the Hindu to the JVfuhammadan population is as 40*4 to 59*6, and 
the rate of progress achieved by the Hindu M.A. s being 81*25 per cent., the proportionate number of Muhamma- 
dan M.A.’s, according to the ratio of the Muhammadan to the Hindu population, should have reached 120’6 degrees 
of the diagram, and the number of Hindu B.A.’s being 77*7 per cent, the number of Muhammadan graduates, with 
reference to the proportion of the Muhammadan to the Hindu population, should have reached 115 degrees, as 
represented on the margin of the diagram. 

On the other hand, in the case of the B.A. degree of the Allahabad University, the green colour which 
represents the actual success of 77 Muhammadans, as against 371 Hindus (denoted by the pink colour), exceeds the 
proportion of the Muhammadan to the Hindu population, which is as 12 to 88 in the Provinces within the jurisdic- 
tion of that University. The excess is represented by 5*9 degrees coloured green on the margin of tlio diagram. 
This circumstance, as has once before been explained in this work, is due to the exceptionally strenuous efforts 
in behalf of English education which the Muhammadans, under the leadership of Sir Syed Ahmed, Khan Bahadur, 
K.C.S.I., have made by founding the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh, a brief histor}' of which 
institution has been given in an earlier part of this work. ( Vide pp. 163, 164 aide). 

To further elucidate the comparison between the pT'ogr-ess made by Hindus and that made by Muhammadans, 

Abstract Tabular statement, ‘‘cspcctirely, the following Table has been prepared showing an abstract 
showing comparative progress comparative statistics of the various branches of learning recognized 

of Hindus and Muhammadans by the degrees of the various Indian Universities, from the time of their 

in various branches of XJniver- establishment up to the present, covering a period of 36 years, from 1858 to 

sity Education, 1868-93. i xu • ^ 

^ 1893, both inclusive : — 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF HIGH BN^GLISII EDUCATION IN BRITISH INDIA AMONG 
HINDUS AND MUHAMMADANS, RESPECTIVPJLY, FOR THE 36 YEARS, FROM 1858 TO 1893. 


Subjects. 

Arts, 

Law. 

M EDICINE 1 
AND Surgery. 

i 

jENGINEERTNG. 

Total. 

Grand Total. 

Hindus. 

i 

is 

■5 ° 

Hindus. 

a 

B 

rfj 

.2 

W 

C5 

B 

i i 
II 

Hindus. 

1 B 

. 

5 2 

rfl ^ 
rH C3 

Hindus. 

Muhamma- 

dans. 

Number of graduates 

9,715 399 

1 

' 

3,537 

110 

1,239 

34 

590 

3 

15,081 

’ 546 

1 

15,627 

Percentage of graduates . . . 

96*1 ! 

3-0 

96*98 

302 

97*13 

2*87 

99*5 

•5 

96*5 

1 3*5 


Average number of gradu- 
ates per year 

269*9 

11*1 

98*2 

3 

34*4 

•99 

16*4 

•1 

j 

418*9 

15*1 

434*08 

Hindu and Muhammadan 
population of British 
India, according to the 
census of 1881 







1 

• 

14,48,75,315 

1 

f 

4,51,27,033 
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The figures in this Table, when carefullj considered are eloquent in themselves, as showing how enormously 
Statistics of the backward- Ixickward the Mnhammadans are as compared with the Hindus. In all 
ness of Muhammadans in all departments of learning recognised and controlled by the Indian Universities, 

Engineering, tho Muhammadans have fallen fai^ 
[ ' tte standard of success which they should Lave achieved if the 

progress of high English education among them had been proportionate to their number in tho population, as 
Mmpared with tho Hindus. Thus, in tho Faculty of Arts, instead of 3,286 Muhammadan graduates, there are only 
399, leaving a deficiency of no less than 2,887. Similarly, in tho Faculty of Law, instead of 1,475 Muhammadan 
graduates, only 110 have succeeded, leaving a deficiency of no less than 1,365. In the Faculty of Medicine, instead 
of 519 there are only 34 Muhammadan graduates, showing a deficiency of 485 ; and in the Faculty of Engineering 
the number of Muhammadan graduates is only 3 instead of 161, leaving a deficiency of 158. The statistics, so far 
as the Muhammadans are concerned, appear more cogently lamentable when tho figures in the columns of totals are 
considered. In the aggregate Hindu and Muhammadan population of British India the percentages are 76-25 
Hmdus and 23-75 Muhammadans ; whilst the percentages in the aggregate number of Hindu and Muhammadan 
graduates are 96 5 Hindus and only 3-5 Muhammadans : the deficiency in tho percentage being thus, 20-25. 

These statistics are equally lamentable for the Muhammadans, when considered in another manner. Ever 


Success of llubammadans in establishment of the Indian Universities daring a period of thirty- 

tTniversity degrees only one- years, from the year 1858 to 1893, the statistics calculated from the Calen- 

tenth, of what it should have dars of the -various Indian Universities, show (as in the above table! that 
been in proportion to their po- iii ro? + v j • ii, ■ 

pulatlon. persons have taken degrees in the vanons branches of learning recog- 

nised and controlled by those Universities. Oat of this 15,627 graduates no 
less than 15,081 were Hindus, whilst the Mnhammadans were only 546. According to the ratio of the Muhamma- 
dans to the Hindus, in the aggregate Hindu and Muhammadan population, the number of Muhammadan gradnates 
should have been uo less than 5,441, instead of ths actual figure 546, thus showing a deficiency of no less than 
4,895. In other words, the Muhammadans have achieved only one-tenth of the success which they should have 
achieved, and their failure is nine times as much as their success ; whilst as matters now stand, the number of 
Hindu graduates is more than 27 times as much as that of the Muhammadans instead rf being a little over 3 


m 
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according to the proportion existing between the Hindn and the Muhammadan populations. No rational well- 
wisher of India can grudge the satisfactory adrance which the Hindus have made, but at the same time, he — whe- 
ther as a politician or as a philanthropist — cannot help lamenting the fact that the Muhammadans liave not made 
a commensurate progress in high English education in proportion to their number in the population. 

To render more easily intelligible the great disparity between Hindus and Muhammadans in high English 
Dia am II showing the various branches of learning recognised by the degrees of 

comparative progress of Hin- various Indian Universities, as shown in the preceding Table, the following 
dus and Muhammadans in the diagram has been prepared on the same principles as the preceding diagram, 
Degrees of the Indian Uuiversi- and the figures given at the foot of the diagram, taken from the preceding 

ties, in various braimhes of Tables, will explain the degrees up to which the diagram has been coloured 

learning, during 1868-93. i x* x. x i nr- i i ^ i 

pink, as denoting the actual progress of the Hindus ; and green, the actual pro- 
gress of the Muhammadans, and the cross linos showing the point of progress which the Muhammadans should 
have achieved, if they had achieved the same rate of progress as the Hindus, with reference to the proportion of the 
Muhammadan to the Hindu population. The accompanying diagram showing the comparative progress of High 
English Education in various branches of knowledge among Hindus and Muharaamdans in the Universities of 
India during 36 years from 1858 to 1893, is inserted for perusal in the light of the preceding explanation. 

The accompanying Diagram No. II is in itself eloquent in showing the deplorable backwardness of Muham- 
madans in all branches of high English education recognised by the Universities of India — a state of things which 
can never be lost sight of, in considering the various problems of moral, social, economical and political import, 
which need considei'ation iluring the present period of the history of the British rule in India. The Diagram 
might well suggest for its motto the following elegiac Eubdi ( (^4) )> Quartrain, of the celebi*ated living Muham- 
madan poet Maulvi Altaf Husain, llali 

Ai e ^ ^ iS " ’' 

<<— .jl -— ♦A (f ^ ^ aS 

The statistics of high English education stated in this Chapter, have been, so far, considered with reference 
Hate of progress of Muham- aggregate results of the working of the Indian Universities from their 

madan graduates in various foundation up to the end of 1893 — a period of 36 years. It is now impor- 
Faculties of the Indian Uni- tant to consider the rate at which the Muhammadans have made progress in 
versities, during 1868’93. high English education during this long period. Eor this purpose, and for 

the sake of convenient reference, the following Table has been prepared as an extract from the Tabular Statement 
already given {Vido page 185, a7ite), showing the comparative statistics of Hindu and Muhammadan graduates in 
the various Faculties of the Indian Universities during 36 years, from 1858 to 1893, divided into periods of 6 years 
each : — 


Pekcentage of Muhammadans in the total Hindu and Muhammadan gra- 
duates TN THE VARIOUS FACULTIES OP THE INDIAN UNIVERSITIES, 
DURING G SEXENNIAL PERIOD.^, PROM 1858 TO 1893. 


Period. 

Arts. 

Law. 

Medicine 

and 

Surgery. 

Engineer- 

ing, 

Total. 

Percentage of 
Muhammadans 
in the total 
Hindu and 
Muhammadan 
pojiulation. 

Deficiency in 
the percentage 
of Muhamma- 
dan giTiduates 
according to 
percentage of 
pojmlation. 

1858-63 

113 

• •• 

2-2 

... 

11 

23-75 

22-74 

1864-69 

1-9 

JO 

2-6 

... 

1-8 


21-95 

1870-75 

1-2 

1-5 

4-2 ■ 

... 

1-6 

»» 

22-16 

1876-81 

2*03 

1-3 

0-93 

... 

1-5 


22-25 

1882-87 

3*6 

4-3 

20 

1-5 

3-6 

>» 

20-15 

1888-93 

5-7 

3-6 

4‘3 

0-4 

5-0 

» 

18-75 

Total, 1858 to 1893 ... 

3-9 

1 

302 

2-7 


36 

23 76 

20*26 





DIAGRAM 11. 


( Cjpposrip ijopa^e/ 196.) 


Dicyram showing tho comparcubwe progress of high English sdujixdiori vri vcu^us branches of Knowledge among 
Hindus <md Mahomedvis in the Uniuersdies ofiniiw during 36 years from 1666 to 1833- 
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madan graduates in the Fa- 
culty of Law, 1881-98. 


It is OTident from this Table that the progress of Muhammadans in high English education, as represented 
Frcgress of Muhammadane ^7 percentages of the Tarioos sexennial periods, has been very slow in all 
in Indian Univeraities, up (o the variuus Faculties in which Degrees are granted in the Universities of 
1875, inconsiderable* India, and the last cu>lumn of the Table shows the deficiency in the percentages 

during these various periods, with reference to the proportion of Muhammadans in the total Hindu and Muham- 
madan population. During the first three of these sexennial periods, Tjamely, up to the end of the yeai* 1875, 
the percentage of Muhammadans who succeeded in obtaining University Degrees was so inconsiderable that 
it can scarcely afford any estimate of the rate of progress made by the Muhammadans in this respect. The last 
three periods, liowever, deserve special consideration, and it is necessary to discuss the advance made by Muham- 
niadans during those poriods in the various branches of learning, and then to consider the statistics in respect 
of all the Faculties of tlie liitlian Universities taken as a whole. 

In the Faculty of Arts the percentage of Muhammadans, in the total number of Hindu and Muhammadan 

gt'aduatcs, was 2 03 during the sexennial period ending in the year 1881, and 
Rate of progress of Muham- ixioi^aHed to 3*6 during tho next sexennial period ending in 1887, thus 
mada^gractoUes^n the Facul- o^lvanco of only 1’57 per cent. Again, during the last sexennial 

period, ending in 1893, the percentage of Muhammadans increased to 5*7, 
indicating an advance of 2*1, which is so far satisfactory ; but tho required i^ercentago of Muhammadan graduates 
should have been 23‘75, which is tlio percentage of Muhammadans in the totiil Hindu and Muhammadan popula- 
tion, and thus, tho doliciency in the porcoiitage still remaining is no less than 18 05, wliich, at tho rate of progress 
indicated by 2*1, during the last sexennial period, would take more than 51 years to bx‘ing the percentage of Muham- 
madan graduates in the Faculty of ArU up to tho percentage of the Muhammadans in the total Hindu and 
Muhamuiadan population. 

In the Faculty of Law tho percentage of Mulisunmadans in the total number of Hindu and Muhammadan 

graduates was i'3 tluring the sexennial period ending in tho year 1881. It 
Rate of progress of Muham- increased to 4*3 during tho next sexennial period ending in the year 1887, 
^^ty of^a^^^881-98^^^ showing an advance of 3 0 per cent., which is, no doubt, considerable, and 

W’ould have been satisfactory if it had not fallen during tho hist sexennial 
period, ending in 1893, when it fell to 3'6, thus showing a retrogression of *7, leaving a deficiency of no less than 
2015, wliich i.s required to complete the porcentage at 23*75, which is the percentage of tlio Muhammadans in the 
total Hindu and IMuhammadan population. On aceoiitit of this retrogression <luriug tho last .sexennial period it is 
impossible to calculate at what pct'iod the Muliamniatlans may bo expected to till up the vaeam^y or deficiency in 
the number of graduates in the Faculty of Law ; but some approximate calculation of the ptu’iod rc(]uired for this 
purpose may be made, perhaps, by comparing the pei*ccntage of tho sexennial period ending in 1881 with the percen- 
tage of the sexennial poi i^xl ending in 1887, when the highest rate of pi’Ogrcss was achieved in an interval of 
6 years. The per*ccntago of Muhammadams in the total number of Hindu and Muhammadan grjiduates in the 
Faculty of Law during the sexennial period ending in J881 was 1*3, and after the lapse of 8 years, namely, during 
the sexennial period ending in 1887, it rose to 4'3, thu.s showing an increase of 8 0 [)t;r cent. The deficiency in tho 
pei'ccTitagc in 1893 was 20*15, wdiicli at tho abovcnKjntionod rate of increa.so would rcvpiirc more than 40 years 
to bring the percentage of Muhammadan graduates in Law up to tho percentage of the Muhaiumadaas, uw., 23*75, 
in the total Hindu and Mulianimadati population. 

In tho Faculty of MvdiciuB and Sunjery the percentage of Muhammadans in the total number of Hindu and 
Rate of progress of Muham- Muhammadan gnidiiates was only 0*93 per cent, during tlie sexennial period 
madan graduates in the Fa- ending in 1881, and during the succeeding sexennial period ending in 1887, it 
culty of Medicino and Surgery, rose to 2*0 per cent., thus showing an advaiico of 1*07 per cent. Again, during 

the next sexennial period ending in 1893, it I'oso from 2*0 to 4*3 per cent., 
showing an advance of 2*3 per cent., which may be said to bo satisfactory. But the pei’centago of Muhammadans 
in the total Hindu and Muhammadan population being 23*75 per cent., the balance of percentage still requiring to 
be filled up is 19*45, which, at the last mentioned rate of increase during 6 years, would rei^uire more than 50 years. 
In tho Faculty of Engineering no Muhammadan 8uccee<led in obtaining a Degree during the sexennial period 

ending in 1881, but in the next sexennial period ending in 1887, the per- 
Rate of progress of Muham- eentage of Muhammadans in the total number of Hindu and Muhammadan 
Suty IsSl-eV. wtich would have been eatisfactory, had it not fallen to 

0*4 during the succeeding sexennial period ending in J893 ; thus showing a 
retrogression of 1*1 per cent. Under these circumstances it is obvious that no prospective calculation can bo 
made as to the period when the M ubamma da ns may be expected to fill up the deficiency of 23 '35 still remaining to 


madan graduates in the Fa- 
culty of Engineering, 1851-93. 
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bring np the percentage to 23' 75, which is the percentage of the Muhammadans in the total Hindu and Muham- 
madan population. However, if the highest rate of progress in the Faculty of Engineering, namely, 1*5 per cent., 
which was achieved by the Muhammadans during the sexennial period ending in 1887, be taken as an approximate 
measure of their future advance, even then, the deficiency in the percentage being no loss than 23'35, it would take 
more than 93 years to bring up the percentage to 23*75, which is the percentage of the Muhammadans in the total 


Hindu and Muhammadan jwpulation. 

It is now important to consider the rate of progress of Muhammadan graduates in all the Faculties of the 

Ttate of progress of Muham Universities, taken as a whole. The statistics in the preceding Table 

madan graduates in all the being thus viewed, show that during the sexennial period ending in 1881, the 

Faculties of the Indian Uni- percentage of Muhammadan graduates, in the total number of Hindu and 

versities, from 1881 to 1893. Muhammadan graduates, in all the Faculties of the Indian Universities, was 

1*5, and during the next sexennial period ending in 1887, it rose to 3'6, thus showing an advance of 2*1 per cent. 

Again, during the succeeding sexennial period ending in 1893, it rose to 5 0, showing an advance of 1*4 per cent, 
which may be taken as the latest, and, therefore, the approximate measure of future advance. But the percentage 
of Muhammadans in the total Hindu and Muhammadan population being 23*75, the balance of 18*75 per cent, 
would, at the abovementioned rate of advance (namely, 1*4 per cent, in () years), require more than 80 years to 
fill up the deficiency, and bring the percentage of Muhammadan graduates in all the University Faculties, taken 
as a whole, up to the percentage of the Muhammadans in the total Hindu and Muhammadan population, namely, 
23*75 per cent. But even if the largest rate of advance made by Muhammadans, namely the advance made by 
them in the sexennial period ending in 1887, when their percentage rose from 1*5 to 3*6, namely, an advance of 2*1 
in 6 years, be taken as the measure of approximate success in the future, the^dcficiency in the percentage being 
18*75, would require more than 53 years to reach 23*75 per cent., which is the percentage of the Muhammadans 
in the total Hindu and Muhammadan population. 

For the sake of conveniently compi'ch ending the preceding calculations, as to the prospects of Muhammadan 
Future prospects of the Mu- advance in the various Faculties of the Indian Universities in the future, 
hammadans in regard to Uni- the following Table has been prepared to show the results of the above calcu- 
versity Degrees. lations 


Faculties. 

Percentage of 
Muhammadans in 
1888-93, among 
graduates. 

Percentage of 
Muhammadans in 
the total Hindu 
and Muhammadan 
population. 

D e fi c i en cy of 
Muhammadan 
percentage among 
graduat es in 1888- 
93. 

Highest rate of 
Muhammadan 
progress yet 
achieved in a sex- 
ennial period. 

Approximate number 
of years required to 
raise the percentage 
of Mu liammadan gra- 
duates to their per- 
centage in total Hin- 
du and Muhamma- 
dan population. 

Arts 

... 

57 

23*75 

18*5 

21 

51 

Law 

... 

3-6 


2015 

30 

40 

Medicine and Sni’gery 

••• 

4*3 


19*45 

2-3 

50 

Engineering 

... 

0-4 


23*35 

1*5 

93 

Total of all Faculties 

... 

5-0 

2375 

18*75 

2-1 

53 


This Table, which must be perused in the light of the calculations explained in the preceding paragraphs, 
leaves no doubt that, in respect of high English education, as represented by the University degrees, the Muham- 
madans are more than half a century behind their Hindu fellow-subjects, and that even the latest and the highest 
rate of piogress yet made by the Muhammadans, falls far short of what is required to raise the percentage of 
Muhammadan graduates np to the level of the proportion of Muhammadans in the population of India. 

To illustrate the effect of the preceding calculations, the accompanying Diagi'am III, has been prepared, 
Diagram III showing the showing the Rate of progress of high English education, in various branches 
Rate of progress of Muham- of knowledge, among Muhammadans, in the Indian Universities, daring 6 
madans in Indian Universities, sexennial periods, from the year 1858 to 1893. The Diagi'am has been pre- 
from 1858 to 1898, explained, pared on the same principles as the preceding Diagrams, with this difference, 
that, whilst in the preceding Diagprams all the 100 degrees of the scale were depicted, in the present Diagram only 


DIAGRAM III. 


( Opposiit ijo pagfj 196 ) 
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25 degrees, out of a scale of 100 degrees, are shown, since the percentage of Mahaimnadans in the total Hindn and 
Muhammadan population is only 23*75. The Diagram is, therefore, painted pink, up to 23*75 degrees, and the 
green colour represents the extent of the percentage of the Muhammadan graduates in the total number of Hindu 
and Muhammadan graduates during the yarious sexennial periods indicated at the foot of the Diagram. It will 
be observed that, although the progress made by the Muhammadans during the last two sexennial periods is 
noticeable, yet, as has been explained in the preceding observations, the rate of progress is far from being sufli* 
cient to enable them to attain their proper percentage within an approximate period. The pink colour in the 
Diagram, when compared with the green colour, shows the vast extent of the deficiency of the Muhammadans 
taking their percentage in the total Hindu and Muhammadan population as the reasonable standard of success 
at which they should aim. But it is not an uncommon opinion, entertained by some statesmen and political 
thinkers, that, although the past condition of Muhammadans, with respect to high English education was deplor- 
able, the present condition of their progress is satisfactory, and leaves no room for further complaint or anxiety. 
It is, therefore, important to consider how far this opinion is justifiable, and the following Chapter will be devoted 
to the consideration of this subject. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


POSITION OP MUHAMMADANS IN THE GENERAL POPULATION OP INDIA.— THE PRESENT 
HATE OP THE PROGRESS OF ENGrilSH EDUCATION AMONG MUHAMMADANS 
IN COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, AND ITS FUTURE PROSPECTS. 

The preceding Chapter has been devoted to statistical calculations showing the backwardness of the 

Muhammadans in English education, with reference to their proportion in the 

Position of the Muham- Total Hindu and Muhammadan population of India, according to the Census 
madans in the general popula- 1 . , , ; , ^ . ! , * t . . , , 

tion of India. I 08 I, for reasons which have been already stated.'* It seems advisable 

before closing this subject to give a general view of the position occupied by 
them in the general population of India, in various parts of the country. For this purpose the most trust- 
worthy information available is contained in the General Beport on the Census of India in 1891. After stating 
that the total Hindu or Brahmanic population of India in 1891 f amounted to 207,731,727, and that “the mean 
proportion of the Brahmanic to the total population is 72| per cent.” and that the Muhammadans amounted to 
57,321,164, constituting 19*96 of the total Indian population, the Report describes the tendtorial distribution of 
the Bralimanists or Hindus, and then in regard to the Musalmans has the following observations : — 

“ The next religion to come under review is that of Islam, which is taken hero on account of its numerical 

importance. The Musalman population of the world has been roughly 
estimated at various amounts from 70 to 90 millions, so that whatever the 
real figure may be between those limits, the Indian Empire contains a large 
majority of the followers of the Prophet. No Province or largo State, and pi’ohably few districts or other subdivi- 
sions in the plain country west of Bunna, is without a certain number of Musalman inhabitants. We find them 
relatively most numerous, of course, in the North-West, where Sindh and Kashmir liead the list, with 77 and 70 
per cent, respectively. In the former there is a considerable foreign element, consisting of Balooch and Brahui 
from across the frontier, but the bulk of the population has been converted from a lax form of Brahmanism. 
For a short period in its history the province was under a Brahman regime, centered about Haiderabad, where it 
was disturbed and afterwards confirmed by Alexander the Great, but was overthrown not long afterwards by one 
of the numerous waves of Scythian origin that broke upon the west and north frontier of India before and shortly 
after the beginning of the Christian Era. According to the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang, Sindh was in the 
seventh century both barbarous and superstitious, and orthodoxy of any sort sat lightly upon its unscrupulous 
population, { as it is said to do even now. In Kashmir, the present population, whether Skythic or Arya has be^ 

• Vide page 183, ante. 

t Centns of India, 1891-- JXeport^ by J. A. Baines, Esq., F. S. B., of the Indian Civil Bervice (1898), pp. 174, 175. 

{The Cattle-breeders are of an nnsters, bnt sbare their 

hsadsuAdfidoBiihf madicaot’sTobs^ XQSI \3iati j 
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addicted 'within historic times to serpent worship, Buddhism and Brahmanism, by turns, before its conversion to 
Islam was undertaken by the Moghals during their summer visits to the valley. The Sikh rule succeeded, but 
left both Musalman peasant and Brahman professional alike untouched, except that the privileges of the latter 
were confirmed. In the North-West the tribes were probably converted from the side of Afghanistan, not from 
India, and their example was followed by the Mongoloid Thibetan races to the North along part of the Upper 
Indus. On the East, however, in Ladakh, the sparse population is still Buddhist, and along the South range inter- 
vening between the valley and the Panjab, there is a consideiable Brahmanic element of comparatively pure 
Arya descent, but, on the whole, TOJ- per cent, of the population of the State is Musalman. In the Panjab we have 
samples on the largest scale of both foreign immigration and local conversion. In the British portion of the 
province, 55f of the population professes Islam, the proportion rapidly rising towards the west and gradually 
falling as the Jamna is approached. On the States, the largest of which, with one exception, are under Sikh rule, 
Islam has made, of course, less impression, and it is returned by only 30 per cent. As has been said above, the 
outward observances of the faith are more or less strictly regarded where the religion is that of a large majority 
of tlie j)e()ple, but left in abeyance where the conversion was effected by force or worldly pressure and without 
the example of foreign zealots to sustain devotion. The more martial races are converted to the extent of at least 
one-half, and the lowest class of the Brahmanic community favours alternatively Islam and Sikhism. Passing 
eastwards, we find the proportion of Musalmans high in the submontane tracts of the North-West Provinces, but 
below the average in the province as a whole. In Bengal, as wo had occasion to note in connection with the density 
and migration of the population, there is a strong Musalman element, exceeding one-half the population, nearly all 
over the whole of the eastern division, and the same remark applies to the Surma Valley, now included in the Assam 
Province. It is in this part of the Country that the results of conversion are more marked in the circumstances of 
the population than anywhere else in India. We have scon that the growth of the population here has been more 
rapid than in any other division of the province, and the Provincial Census Superintendent attributes this in a great 
degree partly to conversion and partly to other ecclesiastical factors as they are understood in India. In the first 
place, there is the rise in statiiSy then the range of diet is greater than amongst the Brahmanic classes. Thirdly, not 
only is marriage deferred till the bride is grown up, but there is no prohibition of widow-marriage, both of which ar© 
facts tending towards a longer life on the part of the women and a healthier offspring. In connection with this part 
of the country, we may mention the Musalman population of Lower Burma, which is largely indebted to Chittagong 
and its neighbourhood for its recruits, chiefly sea-faring people, supplemented by a certain influx of the trading 
Musalmans of Bombay and Madras, and the followers of the last Dehli princes, who wore assigned a residence at 
llangoon. The high proportion of Musalmans in the Bombay States and in Baroda, is, in its turn, partly due 
to the number of traders in Kaclih and other Gujarath States, partly to that of the cultivators mentioned already~ 
both foreign converts — who abound in that division of the Presidency. It must be remembered, too, that Gujarath 
was the scat of a considerable Musalman power in the days of Moghal rule in Upper India, and Cambay, Junagarh, 
Palarpur, Radhanpnr, and Balasinur, testify to the extent and durability of its authority, as Sachin and Janjira do 
to the influence of the same religion amongst the foreign employes of the Maratha Chiefs. We can now turn to 
the paHs of India where the proportion is the lowest. The Nadir of Islam, numerically speaking, is found 
in the Hill States under the Central Provinces, and, with the exception of Upper Burma, where there are now 
fewer immigrants of the Pan the class, in those provinces themselves. Next to these comes Mysore, in spite of 
its former period of Musalman rule. In fact, it nowhere appears that rulers of that faith, when detaclied from its 
centre in Upper India, surrounded themselves with large numbers of their co-religionists. Witness the case 
of Haiderabad, where, though the whole administration is in the hands of Musalmans, loss than 10 per cent, of 
the population is of that faith, or only 2 per cent, more than in the neighbouring province of Bombay. The pro- 
portion in Madras would be very low, as it is in other parts of Southern India, were it not for the trading commu- 
nity of the Labbe on the East Coast, and the semi- trading, semi-agricultural Mappila of Malabar and its two adja- 
cent States ; for the local convert, in spite of the zeal of Tippoo, is not a considerable feature in the general 
population, though he is in sulficieiit force in the larger towns, as shown some years back at Salem, to present a 
strong front to infringement on what he considers his privileges by Brahraanical neighbours. The Musalman 
element in Central India is singularly low, seeing that it was the refuge for many years of wandering bands of 
marauders of considerable strength. But the strong band of the two great Maratha powers and the exclusiveness 
of the Brahmanic Chiefs of comparatively pure race in the South-East of the Agency, tend to confine the foreign 
religion to the Musalman States, of which only one, Bhopal, is of considerable size. As regards the progress of the 
faith of Islam, little need be added to what has been already written above. It has been undoubtedly rapid in 
Eastern Bengal and has been penseptible, though on somewhat an uncertain basis, in the Panjab. Elsewhere^ the 
increase seems to be mostly that due to normal growth. But so far as regards the large and heterogenous class of 
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urban Unsalmans found all over the countrj, it is possible that that growth may hare been actually impeded by 
the difficulty found in getting a living under the new conditions of British rule. For the minimum of literary 
instruction required now as a passport to even the lower grades of middle class public employ is decidedly higher 
than it used to be, whilst the progress of learning amongst this class of Musalmans has not proportionately 
advanced, and with the comparatively small number of recruits for the army, police, and menial offices that is now 
found sufficient, few outlets remain available. It is possible that some such reason as this accounts for the fact 
that the general rate of increase outside the tracts abovcmentioned is a little below that found to prevail amongst 
the population as a whole.” * 

The last three sentences of the above extract arc noticeable, as showing that one of the possible causes of the 
Itate of progress of English decadence of the Muhammadans may be attributed to “ the difficulty found 
education among Muhammad- in getting a living, under the new conditions of Biitish rule,” and to the fact 
ans in Arts Colleges, 1882-92. that “the progi-esa of learning amongst this class of Musalmans has not 
proportionated^ advanced,” It is, therefore, impoi’tiiiit to form some estimate as to the present condition of the pro- 
gress of Pmglish odnriition among Muhammadans in Colleges and Secondary Schools, and to ascertain the ra^e at 
which they have progressed during tlic last decade, of which statistics ai*c available, namely, the years from 1882 to 
1892. For this piii^pose, it will bo necessary to refer hock to some of the Tabular Statements alrctidy given in an 
earlier part of this worlc.f The best way to ascertain the rate of progress is to compare the percentages of the 
Muhammadan pupils in Ktiglish Colleges and Schools at intervals of live years each, and the following Tabic has, 
accordingly, been prepared with reforonco to the statistics of the years 1882 and 1887, and 1892, and tlicn, by taking 
the latest percentages of pupils, aiul deducting them from the percentages of the Mubaminadan population in the 
various parts of India, according to the Census of 1891 ; the balance thus deduced representing tlie deficiency in 
the pei’contage of Muhammadan students J : — 
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For the sake of convenient reference the following Table has been prepared indicating the results of the 
Prospects of English eduoa- above calculations . 
tion among Muhammadans in 
Arts Colleges. 


Provinces. 

Percentage of Muham- 
medans in English 
Arts Colleges in 1892. 

Percentage of Moham- 
medans in the total 
population (Census of 
189J). 

Deficiency in the per- 
centage of Muham mad- 
ans in English Arts 
Colleges in 1892. 

Highest rate of Muham- 
madan progress yet 
achieved in 5 years. 

Approximate number of 
years required to raise 
the percentage of Mu- 
hammadan students to 
the percentage of Mu- 
hammadans in total 
population. 

Madras 

1*5 

6-3 

4*8 

..4 

... 

Bombay .... 

2-6 

16-3 

13*7 

1*2 

57 

Bengal 

5*7 

32*9 

27-2 

14 

61 

N.-W. Provinces and Oudh 

190 

13-5 

—5*5 


... 

Punjab 

18*2 

55*8 

37*6 

4-6 

40 

Total 

5*9 

21*8 

15*9 

1*7 

45 


It majr therefore be said that on the whole the progress of English collegiate education among Muhammad- 
ans, oven according to the latest statistics, has been far from being adequate to make up the deficiency, and that 
even at the highest rate of progress yet achieved during any qiiiiiquonnial period, that community is nearly half 
a century behind their other compatriots. 

To make this calculation more easily comprehensible tho accompanying Diagram IV., showing the Rate of 

progress in the percentage of Muhammadan piipils in English Arts Colleges 
Diagram IV. explained. three quinquennial periods ending in the year 1882, and in 1887 and in 

1892, respectively, has been prepared with reference to the census of 1891. The Diagram has been prepared on 

tho same principles as tlio preceding Diagrams, taking only 60 degrees out of a scale of 100, as the percentage of 
Muhammadans does not exceed 55*8 in any Province. The pink colour represents tho percentage of Muhammadans 
in the population of tho various Provinces, and the green colour shows tho percentage of the degrees of progress 
which they have achieved in point of attendance in English Ai’ts Colleges at the various periods. 

It is now necessary to consider tho statistics of Muhammadan students studying in English Secondary Schools 
Rate of progress of English ascertain the rate of progress at which they have advanced during 

education among Muhammad- decade of which statistics are available, namely tho years 1882 to 

ans in Secondary Schools, 1892. Tho following Table has been prepared with reference to the statistics 
1882-92. years 1882 and 1887 and 1892, given in the Tabular Statements to be 

found in an earlier part of this work* : — 


Provinces. 

Percentage op Muhammadans in the 
TOTAL number OP STUDENTS ATTEND- 
ING High and Secondary 

Schools (English) in 

Percentage of Muham- 
madans in total 

population. (Census 
of 1891.) 

Deficiency in the per- 
centage of Muham mad- 
an students accord- 
ing to percentage of 
Muhammadans in 

total population. 

1882. 

1 

1887. 

1892. 

Madras 

2*4 

62 

6-3 

63 

. 10 

Bombay «.• ••• ••• 

20 

4*4 

4-9 

16*3 

11*4 

Bengal ••• ••• 

8-7 

121 

13-6 

32'9 

19*4 

N.-W. Provinces and Ondh 

16*3 

21*6 

21-9 

13*5 

-8-4 

Punjab ... ••• 

200 

314 

331 

56-8 

22-7 

Total 

9*2 

■s 

140 

21-8 

Vs 


* Vide Tabular Statements at pp. lOS and 177 ante. 
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The figures of this Table when compared with the statistics of the Table already given (vide p. 201 ante) in 
regard to the percentage of Muhammadan students in Snglish Arts Colleges, shows that the percentage of Muham- 
madans in English Schools is higher than in Colleges, and this circumstance has led some persons to suppose 
that English education, however backward it may have been in the past, is now making a sufficiently rapid pro- 
gress to enable tlieiu to attain their proper standard of progress in high English education within an approximate 
period. It is therefore necessary to discuss the statistics contained in the above Table with reference to each Province 
separately. 

In Madras the attendance of students in High and Secondary Schools is not so backward as in Colleges. 

Hate of progress of Muham- 1882, the number of students in such Schools was 2-4 which rose to 5*2 
madans in English Secondary in 1887, showing an advance of 2*8. But during the next quinquennial 

Sohools in Madras, 1882-92. period ending in 1802, the percentage increased from t>'2 to 6 '3 showing 
an advance of only 0*1 and leaving a deficiency of 10 to bo made up to bring the percentage up to the level of the 
percentage of Muhammadans in the population of the Matlras Presidency, viz., 6*3. Tlierefore, if the rate of pro- 
gress achieved during the latest quinquennial period ending in 1892, vis., 01 per cent., duringjfive years be taken 
as the standard of future progress, it would take another 50 years to make up the deficiency. On the other hand, 
if the rate of progress achieved during the quinquennial period ending in 1887, viz., 2*8 per cent,, be taken as the 


measure of advance, then the Muhammadans ought by this time to have attained their percentage in English 
Secondary Education ei|ual to, if not superior to, their percentage in the population of the Madras Presidency in less 
than 2 years. But chances are that the abnormal rate of progress acliieved by the Muhammadans in the quin- 
quennial period ending in 1887, will not bo repeated. 

In considering the figures of High and Secondary Schools in the Presidency, the percentage of Muham- 

madans in such Schools was 2*0 in 1S82, and it made an abnonnal advance of 
^ ^ period ending in 1887, but dni-ing tlio succeeding 

Schools in Bombay, 1882-<92. quinquennial period ending in 1892, it rose from 4*4 to 4*9 showing an advance 

of only 0*5 per cent., still leaving a deficiemey of 11*4 which would tako more 
than a century to fill up at the latest rate of progress. But oven if the abnormal rate of progress achieved in the 
quinquennial perio<l ending in* 1887, viz., 2*4 per cent, be taken as the measure of future progress, the deficiency still 
remaining cannot be expected to be filled up in less than 23 years. 

Taking the figures in Bengal, the percentage of Muhanimdans in English High and Secondary Schools was 8*7 
.Bafo of progress ot Muham- abnormal progre.ss in the next quinquennial period 

madans in English Secondary ending in 1887, when it reacht?<l 12*1 showing an advance of 3*4 per cent., 
Schools in Bengal, 1882-92. but this rate of progress fell during the next (piinqncnnial period ending in 
1892, when the percentage rose from 12*1 to 13*o, showing an advance of only 1*4 per cent., in the five years, 
still leaving a deficiency of no less than 19*4 per cent., with reference to the percentage of Muhammadans in the 
population of Bengal, viz., 32*9. At the rate of progress, viz., 1*4 achieved during the latest quinquennial period 
ending in 1892, the deficiency could not be made up in less than 65 years. But oven if the exceptional rate of 
progress, viz., 3*4 per cent., achieved in the quinquennial perif>d ending in 1887, bo taken as the measure of future 
progress, it would take more than 28 years to make up the deficiency. 

In the North~Western Provinces and Oudh, the progi’css of the percentage of students in English High and 
Hate of progress of Muham- Secondary Schoeds has b(;c!i very satisfactory since 1882, and during the 
madans in English Secondary quinquennial period ending in 1892, it had reached 21*9 per cent., being 8*4 
Schools in the Horth-Western per cent, in advance of the percentage of Muhammadans in the popnlation 
Provinces and Oudh, 1882-92. those Provinces. The reason for this satisfactory circumstance will be 


explained later on in this Chapter.* 

The figures in the Punjab relating to the percentage of Muliammadan students in English High and Second- 
Hate of progress of Muham- Schools are no doubt satisfactory, but not so much as they at first sight 

madans in English Secondary seem to be. In 1882, the percentage of Muhammadans in such schools was 
Schools in the Punjab, 20*0 and during the quinquennial jicriod ending in 1887, it rose to 31'4 shpw- 
188:^-02. ^ abnonnal advance of 11*4 in the percentage. But this rata of 

advance, sudden as it was, fell equally suddenly during the next quinquennial period ending in 1892< when the per- 
centage rose from 31*4 to 33*1 showing an advance of only 1*7, still leaving a deficiency of 22*7 with reference to 
the percentage of the Muhammadans in the population of the Punjab, viz., 55*8, If the latest rate of advance, viz., 
3*7 per cent, achieved daring the quinquennial period ending in 1892, be taken as the measure of futuro progress, 
it would take no less than 65 years to fill up the deficiency. On the other hand even if the abnormal rate of 

^ Vide page 206 poit. 
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adranco achieved during the quinquennial period ending in 1887, tnjp., 11*4 be taken [as the measure of future pro* 
gress, about 10 years more are necessary to bring up the percentage of Muhammadan students in such schools to 
the level of the percentage of Muhammadans in the population of the Punjab. But there is no reasonable piros* 
pect of such a high rate of progress being repeated. 

In considering the total percentages of all the abovemention ed Provinces taken together, it will he observed 
Total Mate of progress of percentage of Muhammadan students in High and Secondary Schools 

Muhammadans in English 18^2? and it made an abnormal advance during the next quinquen- 

Seoondary Schools in India, nial period ending in 1887, when it rose to 13’7, showing an advance of 4*5 
1882-92. percentage. But this rate of progress fell suddenly during the next 

quinquennial period ending in 1892, when the percentage rose from 137 to 14’0 showing an advance of only 0'3 in 
the percentage, still leaving a deficiency of 7 '8 with reference to the percentage of the Muhammadans in the total 
population of those Provinces, 2P8. If the latest rate of progress, t’tjs., 0'3 achieved during the last quinquen- 
nial period ending in 1892, be taken as the measure of future progress, it would require more than a century to fill 
up the deficiency. But even if the exceptional rate of progress achieved during the quinquennial period ending 
in 1887, viz., 4*5 per cent., be taken as the standard of progress in the future, it would require nearly 10 years 
to bring up the percentage of Muhammadan students in English High and Secondary Schools to the level of the 
percentage of the Muhammadans in the population of all the above Provinces taken as a whole. But there is no 
expectation of the repetition of any such high rate of progress as was achieved in the quinquennial period ending 
in the year 1887, in the approximate future, unless indeed most exceptional measures are adopted in this behalf. 

As a summaiy of the pi'cceding calculations and for the sake of convenient reference, the following Table 
Prospects of English Educa- has been prepared showing the results : — 
tion among Muhammadans in 
Secondary Schools. 


Provinces. 

Percentage of 
Muhammadans 
in High and 
Secjon clary 
Scliools ill 
1892. 

Percentage of 
M uhammadans 
in the total po- 
pulation (Cen- 
sus of 1891), 

Deficiency in 
the percentage 
of Muhammad- 
ans in High 
and Secondary 
Schools in 1892. 

Highest rate 
of Muham- 
madan plXD- 
gress yet 
achieved in 

5 years. 

Approximate num- 
ber of years required 
to raise the percent- 
age of Muliammad- 
an students to the 
percentage of Mu- 
hammadans in total 
population. 

Madras 

5*3 

6-3 

1-0 

2'8 

2 

Bombay 

4*9 

IG'3 

11‘4 

2*4 

23 

Bengal 

13'5 

32'9 

19*4 

3-4 

28 

N.-W. Provinces and Oudli ... 

21*9 

13’5 

— 8'4 

... 

... 

Punjab ... ... 

33-1 

55*8 

227 

11-4 

10 

Total 

140 

21’8 

7*8 

4-5 

10 


It will tlms be observed that even according to the most favourable calculations based upon the highest 
rate of advance ever achieved during a quinquennial period, the number of Mulmmmadans in English High and 
Secondary Schools Ls below their percentage in the population, and that most strenuous efforts are still required 
to promote English education among them, the more so, as the rate of progress during the last quinquennial period 
ending in 1892, is far less in nearly all the Provinces than it was in the quinquennial period ending in 1887 when, 
principally owing to the recommendations of the Education Commission of 1882, exceptional measures were adopted 
to promote English Education among Muhammadans. 

For the sake of easily comprehending the preceding observations and calculations, the accompanying 

Diagram V., showing the Bate of progress in the percentage of Muham- 
madan pupils in English High and Secondary Schools at three quinquennial 
periods ending in the year 1882, and in 1887 and 1892, respectively, has been prepared with reference to the 
Census of 1891, on the same principles as the preceding Diagram — the pink colour representing the percentage 
of Muhammadans in tho population of various Provinces, and the green colour representing the percentage of 
Muhammadans in such schools at various periods. 


Diagram V. explained. 
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Such being the condition of the percentage of Muhammadan students, it will be observed from the preceding 
Appnrent inordase of Bag- Diagrams IV. and V. that, in all Provinces except 

lish BSduoation among Huham- the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, the percentage of Muhammadan 
madans in the N.-W. Provin- students in English Colleges and Schools falls shoi’t of the percentage of the 

ces and Oudh explained. Muhammadans in the total population of the various Provinces. There are 

two reasons for this circunistanec. The principal reason is the independent efforts made by the Muhammadans 
of this part of the country, under the leadership of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan Bahadur, K.O.S.I., to advance 
English Education among their co-religionists — a movement t of which the effects havo been perceptible also 
in the neighbouring PTOvinco of the Pun jab where the founder of the movement has a largo number of followers 
and follow-workers. Another roastm, to use tho words of Mr. A. M. Nash in his Quimpiennial Review of the 
Frogrpsit of If]d?tcation in J?idia, 1887-92 (at page 3-3), is that, “ in tho North- Wes tei*n Provinces the percentage of 
MuhamiuadaiiK among the urban population is higher than in any other Province except tho Punjab; this pro- 
bably is siifTicient to account for tho fact that Muhamiinidans form a larger [>roportion of tho i)upils in secondary 
than in primary schools, the former being usually opened only in town.s, and the latter chiefly in rural districts ; 
but the large percentage in Colleges of all kinds Heenis to indicate a greater appreciation of the value of higher 
education than is met with among inenibeiu of this community in other ]>roviiincs. This is a natural consc- 
r|nemie of their superior social status, being to a great extent the decendants of a former ruling race, while in 
Bengal, for example, a largo pro])ortion of tho Muhammadans are the descendants of converts from the aboriginal 

tribes, and the lower classes of Hindus In tlie Punjab there has been a con8i<lcrfiblo increase in all classes 

of institutions, and tho poixjentages are much higlier than elsewhere ; but it must bo remembered that Muham- 
madans form tho majoi'ity of the population, so that all the percentages are lower than they should be." J 

The fact is that by far the greatest portion of the population of India consists of agriculturists and other 
Urban population of India, ^^*'**'1 communities which are not touched by the system of Englisli education, 
considered for educational In tho cod8u.s of India taken in 1H91, “ wo find, tlion, out of tlie 7l7,r)49 
questions. places returned at the census, only 2,035 classed as towns, and the rest under 

the head of villages. Tho urban population is in tho proportion of 9 48 per cent, to 9()’52 of rural. In 
British territory, tho proportion falls to 9*22, and in Feudatory States it rises to 10*38 ]»cr cent.§ Again, “ tho 
stage of social aggregation at which a community ceases to be ruT-al, and passes into tho (?atogory of urban, can 
nowhere bo sharply defined. In no two countries is the lino drawn on the same princnplo, so that compai'isoTi of 
tho respective classes has to be confined to tho places tho population of which is assumed to be universally a gua- 
rantee of their urban character, an<l tho rcsjjoctivo proportions of urban and rural, as a whole, have been voted 
to be beyond tho scope of international statistics. As regards the smaller aggregates, tlto population standard is 
liable to be as delusive as the constitutional test, for their size depends very much .on tho deusity of tho country 
and the physical resources wliicli determine the bent of the occupation of its inhabitants. The title of town 
again, is .conventional in most countries, and applied in consideration of varying constitutional distinctions, such as 
those oC city and borough, in England, In India the difficulty of classifying these small places is peculiarly felt 
in the present day, when tllfe rapid extension of railw'ay’s and other means of coinmunication brings with it a very 
cousidorable amount of shifting of the trading and mechanical communities from place to place. It becomes 
necessary, therefore, to adopt three general tests with refei’cncc to the STualler units of population. Fimt, that of 
constitution, that is, has the place been established as a municipality, or bi*ought under some similar regulation for 
police and sanitary purposes ? Secondly, if neither of these methods of local government has been applied, is the 
proportion of the trading and industrial population to the total equal to, or greater than, that of tho agricultural ? 
In tho latter case the general numerical standard of 5,000 inhabitants was prescribed, as experience shows that 
taking the whole country together, this represents about the limit of urban preponderance." || 

The proportion of the Muhammadans in tho urban population is tho best test of their progress in English 


. Proportion of Muhamma- 
dans in Ui*ban population 
best test of progress of Eng- 
lish education among them. 
Diagram VI. explained. 


education, as English Colleges and Schools are all situate in towns of larger 
siiBO than oven the definition of urban population as above stated would com- 
prehend, and that defirdtion excludes agriculturists and other rural popula- 
tion to whom English education docs not apply. It is, therefore, important to 
consider the progress of English education among urban Muhammadans, and for 


* Vide pp. 201 and 208 ante. 

t An account of this movement for English education among Huhammadans has already been given at pp 162-64 ante, 
t Progress of Sdueation tn India, 1887—92. By A. M. Nash, Esq., M.A. (1893), p. 323, 
f Oeneral Report on Cemui of India, 1891. By J, A. Baines, Esq. (1893), p. 42. 

II Ib. p. 42, 
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this purpose it is necessary to refer back to the statistics contained in the Table already given (at page 181 ante) 
showing the proportion of Mahammadans in the urban population and in English Colleges and Secondary Schools 
in various Provinces in 1891-92. Erom the figures contained in that Table, the following Diagram VI. has been 
prepared on the same principles as the preceding Diagram, the pink colour representing the percentage of the 
urban population, and the green colour the percentage of Muhammadan students in such institutions. In other 
words the pink colour rcpi*esent8 the extent of the deficiency in the percentage of Muhammadan students with 
reference to the percentage of the Muhammadans in the urban population. It will thus be seen that according to 
this test even in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, there is a vast deficiency in the percentage of Muham- 
madan students in every class of English education, and strenuous efforts are still iiocossaiy to bring up the per- 
centage of Muhammadan students in Ehglish Colleges and Schools to the level of the percentage of Muhammadans 
in the urban population of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 

In regard to the progress of English education among Muhammadans in the North-Western Provinces and 


Sir Auckland Colvin’s views 
as to the proportionate claims 
of Muhammadans iu education 
and public service in the 
N.-W. P. and Oudh. 


Percentage of Muhamedans Ondh, and the extent of employment in the Public Service to which such edu- 
in the Urban population of cation entitles them, much misapprehension is liable to arise by taking the 
the N.-W. Provinces and porcontage of Muhammadans in the general population of this pait of the 
Oudh. country, viz.^ 13*5, and ignoring their percentage in the urban population which 

is no less than 33’9 or nearly 34 per cent. Upon this subject the views expressed by an eminent statesman, Sir 
Auckland Colvin, formerly Financial Member of the Supremo Council of the Viceroy of India and more recently 
Lieutenant-Covernor of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, deserve to be remembered. In the course of a 
reply to an Address presented to him by the Trustees of the Muhammadan Anglo- Oriental College at Aligrah, on 
the 23rd October 1892, ho said: — 

And now, before concluding, I have a word to add of a somewhat more personal nature. Among other criti- 
cisms t{> which the administration of the last five years lias been subjected , 
has, 1 have observed, been the criticism that it 1ms given an undue preference 
to Muhammadans. That I have a very strong feeling of regard towards the 
Muhammadan community, and many friends I hope amongst them, I gladly 
admit. Were it otherwise, 1 should bo indifferent to claims of which the 
force may not bo apparent to some who lead the reproach I refer to, but which I should be very sorry for a moment 
to ignore — the claims of gratitude. I have on a comparatively recent occasion expressed the obligation under which 
T find myself to all those Muhammadans among whom I worked in Egypt, from the head of the State to the 
humble fnnoti()n!iry ; from those who were opposed to mo no loss than from those with whoso sentiment I was in 
accord. From very many Muhammadans in this country, too, I have throughout my life received, and am indebted 
for tlie greatest aid and the most useful advice ; though so far as this country is concerned, I may say the same of 
my friends among the Hindu community. Nor should I have taken this occasion to say anything on the subject, 
had the criticism been a purely personal one. But it implies an abuse of public patronage, and a misuse of the 
moans of preferment which are placed in my hands by higher authority, because tliere is possibly no better test of 
preference shown to one or the other section of the community than the exercise of the power of patronage vested 
in the head of the administration. A few figures will throw some light on the question, so far as this particular 

criticism is concerned It may bo said that as the Hindus in those Provinces are more numerous than 

the Muhammadans, preferment or distinction should be granted in numerical proportion. But if we leave out of 
sight the vast inaascs of the agricultural population, and take into consideration only the classes to whom, in such 
matters, consideration is limited, the disproportion almost wholly disappears. 1 have rcfen*ed to this criticism 
because, as I have said, it is concerned with the discharge of my public duties.'** 

To give a general view of the present condition of English education in British India, it is necessary to revert 

to the statistics contained in the Table (at page 179 ante) already given, 
showing the deficiency in the success of Muhammadans in all the various 
University Examinations in British India in 1891-92, as compared with the percentage of Muhammadans in the 
general population, viz,^ 21'8. With this object the accompanying Diagram VII. has been prepared upon the same 
principles as the preceding Diagrams, and with reference to the statistics of the abovenientioned Table — the 
pink colour up to 2F8 representing the percentage of the Muhammadans in the total population, and the green 
colour the extent of percentage which the Muhammadans achieved by their success in the various Univei'sity 
Examinations in 1891-92. In other words the pink colour shows the vast extent of the deficiency of Muhammadans 
in all the various University Examinations in British India in 1891-92 ; and it will be observed that in the 
Engineering Examinations not even one Muhammadan was successful. 


Diagram VII. explained. 


* The Aligarh Inetitute Qatette of 8th November, 1892, pp. 1174 and 1176, 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

GENERAL SPREAD OF ENGLISH EDUCATION IN INDIA, ACCORDING TO THE 

CENSUS OF 1891. 

The object of this Chapter is to furnish the best available Statistical information regarding the general spread 
Statistics of the general JKnglish education among the various sections of the population of India 
spread of English Education at the present time, to enable those who are interested in the religious, moral, 
^ social, and political regeneration of India, to form an approximate estimate of 

the effect which their plans and schemes are likely to have, so far as they depend upon a knowledge of the English 
language for their success or failure. “ Where the task of public instruction is undcr'taken by the State, to the 
extent that it is in India, the function of a census of liiteracy is to supplement the current record of progress in 
regard to this important matter.** And accordingly the General Eeporf of the Census of India in 18D1, contains 
various Statistical Tabular Statements, which supply the requisite information, and from thorn the following 
Table* has been prepared : — 


TABLE SHOWING LITERACY AND KNOWLEDGE OP THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AMONG 
THE VARIOUS CLASSES OP THE POPULATION OP ‘ INDIA, ACCORDING TO THE 

CENSUS OF 1891. 


Class. 

1 

1 

1 

POPULATIOR RKTUUNINO LlTRRACY. 

\ 

Percentage of th* 
Kngmsh-xnowino 

IN EACH group ON— 


Ca.stb Group. 

j 

1 

1 

Total. 

Literates. 

Knowing 

Knglish. 

' ^ 

1.2- 
M Bl 

'7 a> 

S 0 

S 

O.S a 

Total Literates of 
the (particular) 
Group. 

. ^ . 


I. — Military — Agricultural 

24,815,250 

978,226 

15,163 

2 82 

1-55 



11. — Agricultural 

45,860,061 

1,314,452 

31,364 

5-83 

2*39 

s e-l 


III. — Cattle Breeders and Graziers . 

11,006,956 

181,015 

3,468 

0-65 

2-65 

1 1 


IV. — Field Labourers... 

8,162,85 1 

151 .502 

2,346 

0*44 

1-55 

<1 ^ ^ 1 


V. — Forest Tribes 

1:1,217,795 

5;j,400 

1,071 

0-20 

1 2-01 


Total 

103,062,913 

2,628,695 

63,412 

9-94 

i 2-03 

- 1 

r 

VI. — Priests 

12,860,;i86 

2,029,870 

109,105 

20-29 

5:i7 

◄ 

jK 


VIT. — Ascetics and Devotees 

2,2:n,;^;i4 

120.809 

1,671 

0*31 

i-:i8 

o 


VIIT. — Temple Servants 

285,940 

29,500 

384 

0-07 

130 

00 


IX. — Genealogists 

419,806 

28,942 

240 

004 

1-00 

W j 

§ ■' 

f 1 

1 

X. — Writers 

2,450,824 

572,708 

49,133 

913 

8-58 

<£ 


XL — Astrologers, &c. ... 

1 264,748 

46,532 

6,247 

0-97 

11-28 

1 


XII. — Ballad Reciters and Musicians 

521,641 

7,113 

38 

0-01 

0-53 



XIII. — Singers and Dancers 

124,845 

8,263 

98 

0-02 

1-19 

w 1 


XIV.-.MimeB 

27,428 

1,061 

2 


0*19 

1 

Total 

19,186,462 

2,839,798 

166,918 

30-84 

6-84 

O 5 \ 

XV. — Traders 


1,658,905 

35,484 

6-60 

214 


/ 

XVI. — Pedlers 

119.732 

1,703 

11 


0-66 

1 u i 

o a ( 

f 

< 

XVII. — Carriers by Pack Animals ... 

897,208 

7,265 

61 


0-84 


Total 

"1^8^466 

1,867,873 

36,656 

6-61 

2-13 


• The first colomn of the Table showing the classification, has been taken from page 188, and the last two oolnmns showing the 

percentages of the £Dglish*kiiowing, from page 280 of the Report, and the figures from page 64-66 of the Qeneral TahleSf Vol. II. 
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^Population bbtuenino Litbeact. 

Pbecbntagb of thb 
Enolish-knowino 

IN EACH GbOVP on— 

Clam. 

CAST! GEODP. 


Total. 

Literates. 

Knowing 

English. 

Total English-know- 
ing Literates (of 
idl Groups). 

Total Literate! of 
the (particular) 
Group. 

r 

XVIII. — Goldsmiths, Ac.... 


1,497,218 

145^28 

1,402 

0-26 

0-97 


XIX. — Barbers 

... 

3,366,345 

84,639 

1,809 

0-33 

214 


XX . — Blacksmiths 

... 

2,416,747 

61,180 ' 

1447' 

0-21 

H87 


XXI. — Carpenters and Masons 


2,961,000 

117,378 

1,296 

6-24 

110 


XXII. — Brass and Copper Smelters... 

287,701 

24,263 , 

462 

008 

1-86 


XXm.— Tailors 

... 

612,572 

28,430 

776 

014 

273 


XXIV. — Grain Parchers, Ac. 

... 

1,394,944 

46;845 

905 

017 

197 


XXV.— Betel-leaf, Ac., SeUers 


236,854 

16,102 

664 

012 

412 


XXVI. — ^Weavers and Dyers 

• •• 

8,290,809 

261,021 . 

4^841 

0-90 

1-93 

.<BO 

XXVII. — Washermen ... 

••• 

2,669,231 

28,836 

664. 

012 

2-30 

M 

H 

■O 

1.9 

XXVIH. — Cotton Cleaners... 

• •• 

789,627 

5,038 

39' 

001 

077 

XXIX. — Shepherds and Blanket Wea- 
vers 

4,679,388 

47,831 

1,090. 

0-20 

2-28 

> . 
P 

XXX. — Oil Pressers ... 


4,367,089 

140,469 ' 

3,043 

0-67 

217 

◄ 

OD 

XXXI. — Potters and Brickmakers 

••• 

2,999,262 

41,239 

1,396 

0-26 

3-38 

1 

H 

XXXII. — Glass and Lac Workers 

• • • 

141,091 

3,618 

217 ' 

004 

510 


XXXIII. — Salt and Lime Workers 

... 

1,407,879 

18,211 

139 

003 

076 

Q 

XXXIV. — Goldsmiths’ Befuse Cleaners . 

6,278 

100 

... 

mw 

• •• 


XXXV. — Iron Smelters and 
Washers 

Gold 

••• 

24,893 

175 

1 

mmm 

0-67 


XXXVI. — Fishermen, Ac. ... 

••• 

8,311,672 

93,657 

1,921 

0-36 

206 


XXXVII. — Bice Pounders and Servants. . 

178,360 

2,660 

29 

001 

1-14 


XXXVIU. — Distillers and Toddy Drawers 

4,826,294 

294,670 

3,906 

074 

1-33 


XXXIX.— Butchers 

... 

619,688 

3,292 

54 

001 

1^ 


XL.« — ^Leather Workers 

... 

12,032,920 

64,126 

722 

013 

118 


XLI. — ^Village Watchmen andMenials 

12,279,544 

76,260 ‘ 

2,354 ’ 

0-44 

809 

L 

XLII. — Scavengers 


3,460,913 

20,438 

665, 

012 

3-25 


Total 

... 

79,737,174 

1,614,486 

29,680 

6’49 

1*88 


27 
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Population returning Literacy. 

Percentage of the 
English-knowing 

IN EACH Group on— 

Class. 

Caste Group. 

Total. 

Literates. 

Knowing 

English. 

Total English-know- 
ing Literates (of 
all Groups). 

Total Literates of 
the (particular) 
Group. 


XLTTL — Itinerant Grindstone Makers . 

16,427 

84 




vj 

H 

XLIV. — Ditto Earth Workers and 
Stone Dressers 

1,090,836 

3,558 

64 

001 

1-80 

% H 

XLV. — Itinerant Knife and Sword 
Grinders 

12,480 

152 

3 


1-97 


XLVI. — Itinerant Mat and Cane Makera 

.584,127 

3,551 

28 

O'Ol 

0'79 

1 

XLVII. — Hunters and Eowlers 

730,fifi2 

5,752 

90 

002 

1-56 


XLVIII. — Miscellaneous Vagrants 

326,973 

3,881 

51 

001 

1-31 


XLIX. — Acrobats, Jugglers, and Snake 
Charmers 

255,681 

3,310 

143 

003 

4-32 


Total 

3,017,192 

20,288 

379 

008 

1-87 

u 

L. — Musalmans bearing Foreign 
Titles* 

32,834,755 

1,141,912 

33,282 

619 

2-91 

s 

LI. — Thibetan and Xipali Races ... 

214,021 

•■•12,077 

373 

0-07 

309 

h 

M 

Q 

y* 

LII. — Burmese, Chinese, and Malay 
Races 

7,3]6;.377 

1,512,800 

3,100 

0-58 

0-20 

hH • 

00 

LIII. — Western Asiatic Races 

106,610 

48,510 

16,049 

2-98 

3308 

ft w 

2 H 1 

LIV. — Mixed Asiatic Races 

19,821 

1,583 

26 

. . . 

1-64 

w H 

LV. — Indefinite Indian Titles 

2,845;461 

•169,037 

6,677 

1'24 

3*95 

H 

O 

LVl. — Europeans, Americans, &c. ... 

161,414 

118,222 

113,247 

2106 

95-79 

◄ 

1 

LVII. — Eurasians 

80^900 

• 42,217 

38,532 

7*16 

91-27 

LVIl [. — Indian Christians 

1,896,698 

248,486 

40,449 

7'38 

16-28 

1 

LIX. — Goanese and Portuguese 

28,366 

4,783 

1,252 

0-37 

26-18 


LX. — Africans 

18,292 

582 

. . 

29 

001 

4-98 


Total 

45,622,715 

3,300,209 

263,016 

4704 

7-67 


Grand Total 

262,328,956 1 

• 1 

12,071,249 

537,811 




The diffusion of instruction through the community is appreciated more accurately when we have before us 
Concentration of Literacy relative extent to which it pervades each of the groups of castes or races 
especially English, in certain under which the population has been classified in the above Table, according 
classes of the population. to the General Report of the Census of 1891 (vide page 188) ; but for the sake 

of convenient reference it will be advisable to quote here the remarks contained in that Report (pages 222 and 223), 
so far as the percentage of the English-knowing section of the population is concerned 


* This class is explained at pag^e 207 of the General Report of the Census of '1891 to incl ado persons denominating themselves 
Shaikh, Pathan, Moghal, Saiad, Balooch^ Turk, and Arab, and it is stated that they form nearly 12 per cent, of the population. Other 
Muhammadans not falling under the above titles are not therefore included in the figure given in the Table. 

^ This figure is given as the Grand Total in the Report of the Census of India, 1891, General Tables^ Volume II, page 66. The 
totals for Oach class hjave been calculated for this work*, and their Grand Total, aocording to calculation, yields 262,828,911, making 
a differeiK\^ of only 45, which is inconsiderable. 
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Caste Group, or Race. 

Percentage on totals of — 

rt . 

1 - 

Literates. 

English- 

knowing 

Literates. 

1. 

Priests 

4-90 

16-81 

20-29 

2. 

Temple Servants 

Oil 

0-26 

0 07 

3. 

Writers 

0-94 

4-74 

9-13 

4. 

Herbalists, & 0 . 

0*10 

0-39 

0-97 

6 

Traders 

411 

13-74 

6-60 

6. 

Burmese 

2 79 

12-63 

0-68 

7. 

Parsis, &c. ... 

004. 

0-42 

2-98 

8. 

Europeans 

000 

0-98 

21-06 

9. 

Eurasians ... 

003 1 

0-36 

716 

10. 

Native Christians ... 

0*72 

2-05 

7-38 

11. 

Goanese Christians 

001 

0 05 

037 


Total 

13-81 

62-31 

76-69 


“ Amongst the literates are 6*83 per cent, of the total body of English-knowers, and these, in turn, form 2*39 

per cent, of the literates in the group, so that in every 10,000, six know that 
I^oportion of the English- j ^e, or one in 1,667. With this explanation, the figures may be left to 

speak for themselves, so far as the details are concerned, and it is wortn- 
while to bring to notice here only the more prominent features in this curious return. For instance, if both sexes 

be taken together, as in the first section of the Table, it 
will be seen that in 11 groups only, are the literate as high 
as 10 per cent, on the included population. The marginal 
extract reproduces the information regarding these 11. 
They comprise just under 14 per cent, of the population, 
just over half the literate population, and more than 
three-fourths of those who can read and write English. 
If the collection be re-grouped into more minute sections, 
it will be seen that the Brahmans, Writers, Traders* 
Native Christians, Temple Servants and Herbalists, <Stc., 
who constitute the strictly native portion of the whole, 
contain 1 1 per cent, of the population, 38 of the literate, 
and 45 of the English-knowers. The Burmese and Parsis, 
with the few Armenians and Jews, come next, with 2*8 
per cent, of the population, nearly 13 of the literate, and 
just above 3J per cent, of those who know English. 
Finally, we have the European and Eurasian element* 
which accounts for just under one in a thousand of the population, 13 in the same number of the literate, and 283 
of the English-knowing part of the community. Outside this circle is found about 23 per cent, of the latter 
population, or about the same proportion as is contributed by the Europeans and Parsis, &c., taken together. 
It will also bo noticed that the Brahmans, Writers, and Europeans monopolise more than half of this class of the 
literate, and the Traders, Eurasians, and Native Christians, a fifth more. As regards the introduction of the 
Herbalist and Astrologer, it should bo explained that the former is apparently one of the best-instructed classes in 
Eastern Bengal, to which part of the country he is, as a separate caste, confined. The Temple Servant group, 
again, owes its position to the Satani of Madras and Mysore, where this class is most prevalent. 

“We may now turn from the general section of the Table to that which treats of males only. Hero we find that 

no less than 20 of the 60 groups returns 10 per cent., and over, of literates in 
Ijiteraoy, especially English, community. The additions to the former list are the Devotees, Genea- 
logists, Goldsmiths, Brass-smiths, Betel-leaf Sellers, Distillers, Nepali and 
Thibetan tribes, and the mixed races of Burma, with the 
group that had to be set apart for indefinite entries, con- 
taining a good number of the writing castes serving at 
a distance fi*om their native province, and thus entered 
under some misconstructed title. These additions enlarge 
the scope of the collection considerably. Instead of 14 
per cent, of the population wo get over 18 of the males, 
with 58^ per cent, of the literate of that sex, and 79{ per 
cent, of those who know English. The groups in which 
female instruction is more pi*evalent take, of course, a 
lower place in this Statement than the last. This remark 
applies to the Writers, Temple Servants, Herbalists, Ac., 
Parsis, &c., Burmese, Europeans, Eurasians, Native 
Christians and Goanese, to all of the former sections in 
fact, except to Traders and Brahmans. In the case of 
the former, there is no doubt that some of the difference 
is attributable to the number of literate men who come 
from Rajputana, &c., to the centres of commerce in 
British Territory without their families, but more to 
the general cause, namely, apathy, as in the case of 
Brahmans.” • 


among the males. 


Caste Group, Ac. 

Percent; 

S 

*13 

IGE ON TO 

® . 

S JS 

0 CS 

English- ^ 

knowing S 

Literate g 

Males. 1 

1. 

Priests 


496 

16-98 

20-29 

2. 

Devotees 


0-87 

l-Ol 

0-31 

3. 

Temple Servants ... 


0-11 

0-23 

0-07 

4. 

Genealogists 


0-16 

0-20 

0-04 

6. 

Writers 


0-92 

4 66 

913 

6. 

Herbalists, Ac. 


0-10 

O’U 

0-97 

7. 

Traders 


4-15 

14-09 

6 60 

8. 

Goldsmiths ... ... 


0-57 

1 24 

0-26 

9. 

Brass-smiths 


0-11 

021 

0-08 

10. 

Betel -leaf Sellers ... 

... 

0-09 

0-14 

0-12 

11. 

Distillers, Ac. 


1-80 

2-47 

0-7* 

12. 

Thibetans 

• •• 

0-09 

0-10 

007 

18. 

Burmese 


2-72 

12-46 

068 

14. 

Burmese, Mixed ... 


0-0 1 

0-01 

— 

16. 

Parsis, Ao 


004 

026 

2-98 

16. 

Indefinite Indiana ... 

... 

1*11 

1 37 

1-24 

17. 

Europeans 


009 

0-81 

21-06 

18. 

Eurasians 


0*08 

019 

716 

19. 

Native Christians ... 


0-72 

1-67 

7-88 

80. 

Goanese Christians 


0 01 

0*04 

0-37 


Total 

... 

18*66 

6848 

79*46 


* General Report of the Oeiuos of India, 1891, by J. A. Baines, Esq., pages 222 and 2i 
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As an abstract of the preceding Table, showing Literacy and knowledge of the English language among the 
Abstract of Statistics of Eng- various classes of the population of India, the following Table has been pre- 
lish Literates. pared for convenient reference : — 


i 

Class of Groups. 

Population returning Literacy. 

Percentage of the 
English-knowing 

IN BACH Group on— 

j 

Total. 

Literates. 

Knowinf^ 

English. 

Total English-know- 
ing Literates (of 
all Groups). 

Total Literates (of 
the particular) 

Group. 

A. — Agricultural and Pastoral 

1 

103,062,913 

2,628,595 

53,412 

9-94 

2*03 

B. — Professional 

19,186,152 

2,839,798 

165,918 

30-84 

5*84 

C. — Commercial 

11,802,465 

1,667,873 

35,556 

6-61 

2*13 

D. — Artizjiiis and Village Menials 

79,737,174 

1,614,486 

29,530 

5-49 

1*83 

E — Vagrants 

3,017,192 

1 

20,288 

379 

0-08 

1*87 

F. — Races and Indefinite Titles 

45,522,715 j 

3,300,209 

253,016 

47-04 

7-67 

Total 

1 

1 

262,328,911 

i 

12,071,249 

1 

637,811 




In regard to the figures relating to English-knowing Literates, as shown in the preceding Tables, the following 
Bemarks on the Statistics of observations occur in the dent^ral licjxni of the Census of India of 1891, by 
English-knowing Literates. Mr. J, A. Baines, of the Indian Civil Service, at page 221: — 

“The return of those who know P]nglish shows a ratio of 4’4 per cent, on the total literates. We must sub- 
tract, however, the Europeans and Eurasians from tho account, which then amounts to 3*2 only, or 14 in every 
thousand of the community. From the detailed Table it will be seen that, excluding the Europeans, Eurasians, 
Nipalis, Africans, and Par'sis, the latter proportion to the literates of the group is achieved only in the case of the 
Brahmans, Writers, and Herbalists, with tho group of the indefinite castes. There are, it is true, four or five other 
groups that show a percentage slightly in excess of this, but they arc all chiefly recruited from Bengal, where this 
part of tho enumeration seems to have been unsatisfactory, since nowhere else do we find the Scavenger, Potter, and 
Acrobat in such exalted company. Tho entire number returned, as knowing English, including Europeans and 
Eurasians, was 537,81 1, or 38(1,032, if the foreign element be excluded. This, too, includes a certain proportion of 
those who arc not yet emancipated from their studies, as has been already remarked in the beginning of tlio Chap- 
ter. Some of the Superintendents, on the other hand, seem to think that the return includes, from excess of 
caution, only those who habitually use English in their daily life, and not the numerous class that learn a certain 
amount of that language at school, but carry the use of it no further than the last examination before their escape 
from that stage, and cease to be able to read and write it after tho lapse of a few years. The census return seems 
to compai’e but poorly with the Departmental Record in this resi)ect, for the latter gives an average number of 
pupils studying English of 290,741 per annum during tho last decade, beginning with 187,420, and ending with 
353,515. The average period of study is not accurately known, but one would have expected to find at least 7(X),000 
or 8(X),000 of the above number amongst the English-knowing literates. But apparently the study of English 
ends in a very rudimentary stage ; for with an average annual attendance of nearly 337,000, studying in that lan- 
guage for the last five years, only 15,200 presented themselves for the Matriculation Examination at tho Univer- 
sities, or 76,000 during the whole period. As English is the language of insti-uction at tho colleges affiliated to tho 
latter institutions, it is presumably an important subject at tho Matriculation test, if not the most important. But 
we find from the same returns from which the above quotations are made, that the ratio of the iluccessful for the 
five years in question was 47 ‘74 in Calcutta, 26’87 in Madras, and 25*41 in Bombay. The other Universities need 
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General extent of Literacy. 


Condition of Literature. 


not be counted, as they are, comparatively speaking, in their infancy. But at any rate the out-turn of 25,680 in 
five years of youths up to Matriculation standard, even with the possible successes under the sixth standard else- 
where, are scarcely results that need make the census returns blush on comparison.*** 

This Chapter may be appropriately closed with the following extracts from the General Report of the Census 

of India of 1891 

“ The final computation made above brings us to the fact that in India, as 
a whole, the very moderate average of 46 literate persons in a thousand, is not attained by 81*35 per cent, of the 
population, but is the result of greater prevalance of instruction amongst the remaining 18*65. In the case of 
the males alone, the standard rises to 87 per 1,000, but it is not reached by more than 18*89 per cent, of the sex, 
leaving 81*11 below it.**t 

“ In the Chapter on occupation, it was shown how small a fraction lived by literature, and though the annual 

returns show an imposing array of publications, the review of the literary 
activity of the year, by the Ofl&cial Reporter, is rather discouraging reading. 
According to this authority, a few works on Sanskrit texts, with an occasional drama on a historical occurrence 

or a subject of the day, are all that are likely to survive 
the year of their birth. A good deal of this infant mor- 
tality, so to speak, seems to be attributable to the very 
high proportion of the publications which deal with the 
text-books prescribed for University or school examina- 
tions, or other ephemeral works designed for the same 
market. Tlio most striking characteristic of the out- 
turn seems to be the absence of originality in scientific or 
imaginative works. The list does not want variety, as 
will be seen from the marginal statement of subjects, 
with, of course, the qualification that rather over a third 
arc translations or re-publications. The language in which 
the works are issued, also, is a matter not devoid of interest, and it appears that in English 660 were published, 

with 955 in polyglot, 2,157 in a Vernacular tongue, and 
424 in the three Oriental classical languages. But a 
more favourite out-lot for budding talent is found in 
journalism, of which we find 490 exj)Oiients in the list. 
The largest circulation is stated to be 20,000, in the case 
of one paper in Bengal ; about 6,000 is the maximum in 
Bombay, and 5,000 in Madras. Elsewhere, it seems to 
rarely reach a thousand. This does not represent, of 
course, nearly the number of readers, for the economical 
practice of private circulation, or of perusal at cheap 
libraries, is far more extended in India than in many 
other countries. But lithogi'aphy and disregard for typo- 
graphical appearance enables an enterprising publicist to 
start a local broadsheet at a very small cost-, and what 
with the restrictions of career imposed uj)on themselves 
by a solely literary caste or two, no country, probably. 


Province. 

Bfwks 

published in 
1890-91. 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bonsai 

N.-W. Provinces 
Burma 

Assam 

Berar 

Central Provinces 



1,022 

2,044 

1,225 

1,107 

149 

22 

13 

13 



Total 

6,696 


Subject. 

No. of 

Publications. 

Art .«« 




80 

Bi«)j?rapliy 

... 



58 

Drama 

... 



185 

Fiction 

••• 



203 

History and Geography ... 



128 

Languages 




612 

Law 




71 

Mathematics ... 




158 

Medicine 




127 

Philosophy 




149 

Poetry 

... 



672 

Politics 




13 

Boligion 




770 

Science 




119 

Travels 




0 

Unclassed 




2,116 



Total 

... 

6,696 


has more representatives than India of the hero of the Romaic ballad : — 


0c/)/j.o9 hfiai ‘jrarpLuynj^ Kal kovk KOvXta *y(D Siv 
vTravfyyrjfxa /xc SiScis 17 €^rjfi€plB ypa^co. 

“ This digression from the results of the Census has been unduly lengthened, but when so much is heard, as 
at present, of the literate classes of India, it is just as well to define the limitations of that term. It may thus 
be judged how far the Heyy^ of the handful of people, to whom, under the most liberal interpi'etation, the 
term can be said to apply, is to be held capable of illuminating the thoughts and conditions of the vast mass from 
whom the very education, apart from the traditions, of that close corporation, mclines them to stand aloof.** { 

* Oeneral Report of the Census of India in 1891, by J. A. Baines, Esquire, p. 224. 

t Ib. I J fb., p. 226. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 


EXPECTATIONS AND VIEWS OF EMINENT STATESMEN REGARDING THE POLITICAL, 
SOCIAL, MORAL, AND RELIGIOUS EFFECTS OF ENGLISH EDUCATION AMONG 
THE PEOPLE OF INDIA.— OPINIONS OF THE EDUCATION COMMISSION 

OF 1882 ON THE SUBJECT. 


The precctling chapters of this work have been devoted to delineation of the facts and figures connected with 
Comprehensive aspects of progress of English education in India from its earliest commencement 
the eflTects of English Educa- down to the present period. What the effects of such education have been, 
tion in India. in their various aspects, remains to bo considered. “ In every difficulty 

that moots us in the consideration or treatment of measures designed to further the cause of commercial progress 
or of political security in India, wo involuntarily recur to the one solution of every problem — rducation. Is it the 
obstacle in the way of an extended circulation of a paper currency that puzzles the financier? The remedy is 
education. Are wo hampered by a necessary restriction of expenditure in the matter of public works of general 
utility, by reason of the enormous dizain upon tho resources of the country for a military establishment without 
winch it is vain to hope that disaffection can bo suppressed and political excitement subdued ? The remedy is 
education. Are we dismayed at the slow pace with which liberal ideas make good their advance against the 
obstruction of ignorance, bigotry, and superstition ? Tho remedy is education. Arc wo puzzled at the strange 
anomaly presented by a whole race, or races, prefemng the arbitrary and capricious despotism of native 
governments to the organized administration of British rule f Wo know that it is to the schoolmaster chiefly 
we must look to aid in removing from the mental vision of the people the veil that shuts out tlio light. Do we 
ask how wo shall raise tho agricultural population of India to the status of a freo community ? Tho answer is 
educatioft. Do we ask how to secure permanent and lasting peace, apart, of course, from the distant danger of 
foreign invasion ? The answer is education. Do we ask* how we shall break the fetters of caste that bind millions 
of our fellow-subjects in social bondage ? The answer is education. Do we wonder how it is that, after a century 
and a half of intercourse, tho people of India are still as far separated from us as if there were scarce the bond 
of a common nature to unite us to each other F The answer is to bo found in the slender efforts and the slow 


progress of education.'* * 

Such being the comprehensive character of tho subject of English education in India its efFccts upon the people 
Efifeots of English Education must necessarily be multifarious. Their various aspects may be classified 
classified. under the following heads : — 

(1) on Religious belief: (a) among Hindus, (6) among Muhammadans. 

(2) Effect on Moral opinions awd conduct. 

(3) Effect on Social winners and customs. 

(4) Effect on Economical condition. 

(5) Effect on Political thought and action. 

Whilst those various aspects of English education in India are extremely intorosting and of supreme impor- 
tance to the present and future welfare of the people of India under the 
British rule, it cannot be <lcnied that a proper discussion of them is fraught 
with vast and numerous difficulties. In the absetice of statistical information 
upon these various heads of enquiry any treatment of tho subjects can scarce- 
ly escape becoming controversial, and sentiments and tendencies of the 
controversialists are liable to take the place of unvarnished facts and accurate figures. In truth, accurate infor- 
toation upon these various aspects of English education in India is not available for purposes of a historical nar- 
r^ivo such as the present work is intended to be, and the best course seems to bo to leave these subjects to 
essWists to discuss whetlier tho religious, social, moral, economical and political effects of English education in 
indiiy have been baneful or beneficial. For tho purposes of this work, however, it seems sufficient to collect here 
the various opinions of eminent Statesmen, expressed at different times, upon tho general tendency and effects of 
Englisik education on the people of India. Such opinioiis are not only valuable for their intrinsic merits, but 
* The Administration of India. By lltadns Thomas Prichard, Yol. II, pp. 75 and 76, 


Discussion of effects of 
English Education liable to 
controversy; but views of 
eminent Statesmen impor- 
tant. 
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much historical worth and importance is to be attached to them as representing the views of distinguished 
Statesmen who have actually taken important part in the administration of India during various periods of its 
history. And, in order to secure their views from the risk of being unconsciously misrepresented or inadequately 
expressed, the best course seems to be to quote them in their own words. Some of those opinions were written 
at a period when the policy of spreading English education among the people of India had not yet been affirmed, 
some were expressed at the very outset of the adoption of the policy of English education, whilst others were 
expressed at various stages and periods of the last half century as the effects of English education became notice- 
able among the people. The chronological order is therefore most suitable for presenting those opinions for the 
perusal of the reader, in preference to the order in which the various aspects of the effects of English education 
have been classified in the preceding paragraph. 

First and foremost, therefore, are the anticipatoiy views of the Right Hon’blo Mr. Charles Grant, an 

Anticipations of the Rt. Director of the East India Company, and a distinguished Member 

Hon’ble Charles Grant as to Parliament who flourished during the latter part of the last and the 
political effects of English beginning of the present century and of whom an account has already been 
Education: a forecast, 1792-97* giyen in this work * as the author of a philantliropic treatise on the moral and 
intellectual condition of the Natives of India, and the means of improving it. Ho wrote the treatise between the 
years 1792 and 1797, and in dealing with various objections which had been urged against his scheme of spread- 
ing English education in India, he wont on to deal with the forecast of its political aspects in the following 
words ; — t 

“ Another objection still remains to bo stated, one of an opposite nature to some of those which have been 

Political objection to the discussed, and in appearance more formidable than any of them. Its consti- 
spread of English Education tuent idea is tlm danger tvhtch might resrdt from the adoption of the proposed 
formulated, plan. Put in its strongest and amplest terms, it may be thus expressed : 

‘ If the English language^ if English opinions^ and improvements, are introduced in our Asiatic possessions, into Bengal 
for instance ; if Christianity, specially, is established in that quarter ; and if, together with these changes, many English- 
men colonize there, will not the people learn to desire English liberty and the English form of Government, a share in the 
Ugislation of their own country, and commissions in the army mamtained in that country ? Will not the army thence 
become, in time, wholly provincial, officered by natives of India, without attachment to the sovereign state ? Will not the 
pecrple at length come to think it a hardship to be subject, and to pay tribute, to a foreign country : and fitmlly, will they 
not cast off that subjection, and assert their independence ?' 

“ Before we proceed to offer a reply to this objection, it is fair to remark, that whoever seriously entertains it, 
.cannot also entertain those which may be advanced against the practicability of the plan, or the possibility of its 
succeeding. And in like manner, he who thinks success hopeless, can feel no real alarm for the danger which an- 
other might conceive success to be capable of producing. Hence, though every man is unquestionably entitled to 
follow the best decision of his own judgment, yet in this case, an opposition, increased in numbers by contradictory 
principles, would therefore be diminished in argumentative strength, since objections incompatible with each other 
could not both be valid. 

“ It will be proper likewise, previously to separate and exclude from this complex objection some parts of it, 

Colonization of Europeans which can, with no justice, be reckoned among the imaginable consequences of 
in India is a separate question any estimated improvement in the state of our Indian subjects. Such are 
Itom Education. the free colonization of Europeans in that country, and the gradual ti-ansfer 

of Military appointments and Military power into the hands of provincials. These are things which do not depend 
on the admission of any particular religion into our territories, or its exclusion ; nor upon the will of the people 
inhabiting them ; but upon the Government of this country. They are wholly unnecessary ; they would, in our 
humble apprehension, be most unwise ; and that light which we now possess regarding our Eastern affairs, that 
sound policy in the management of them, of which late years have furnished so many proofs, forbid the admission 


of suppositions so superfluous and extravagant. 

“ With respect to colonization, the nature of our connection with that country, renders the residence there of 


Presence of a certain num- 
ber of Europeans for Public 
Service and Commerce, &c., 
necessary in India, but unli- 


a certain number of Europeans, for the various lines of public service, neces- 
sary. The admission of a further number as merchants, navigators, artists, 
and professional men, is useful and important ; but beyond such a fair pro- 
portion as may be requisite for these different lines of employment, and the 


oensod adventurers should be prosecution of useful improvements and enterprizes, in which the energy and 
excluded. Europeans are essential, their ingress into that country ought not to 


t Printed Parliamentary Papers relating to the Affaire of India ; General, Appendix I (1832), pp. 72-84. 


• Vide page 3, ants. 
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he permitted, for otherwise a new race might ^prin^ np, with larger pretenaiona, and more nntraatable :thaji [the 
Hindus. Those also admitted should be laid under particular reatriotions ; the more considerable settlemenrts 
should be confined to the sea coasts ; and the daws against the entrance of unlioansed adventurers be strictly 
enforced; ior these adventurers may he of nations hostile to onr interests, they will he less known, less to d>e 
depended on by us, more liable to fail of success in their own views, and from necessity be more likely to colonise. 
But iu all the decent and liberal classes of Europeans, there is ever an ardent desire to return at length to their 
native oountry ; and hardly an instance can be found of any person, capable from his oiroum stances of following 
this course, who has deliberately chosen to make India his ultimate home. The state of native society there, may, 
no doubt, contribute to form this disposition ; but the Indian climate is not congenial to the European constitution, 
and the strong endearing attachments of early days, with the rational judgment of maturer years, powerfully 
impel the natives of this happy island to their original seat.* 

“ The other idea, which makes our Indian power to depend at length on provincial officers and soldiers, 

Employment of Natives to proceeds upon the supposition of previous unrestrained colonisation, which 
Military Command unneoos- has just been shown to be needless and inadmissible, and upon other imagined 
sary, changes, into the probability of which we iieed not now examine. For 

upon any hypothesis compatible with our retention of the country, it is not conceivable how we ahould ever 
be exposed to the danger here alleged. Is it not among the first prerogatives of government to select its military 
servants? What inducement could possibly arise to transfer the delicate and important trust of Military com- 
mand from the natives of this country to those less connected with it ? Do we act thus with our American 
Colonies, peopled by subjects of the British race ? As we now ultimately depend not only on British officers, but 

• The following remarks, added aa a poatacript to the first copy of this tract, and intended to apply to the subject rf the 
Company’s Charter, then about to bo renewed, it may still not bo impropor to insert hero, 

“Lest the scope of those observationa should be misunderstood, the writer begs leave to declare, that he is no advocate for any 
eystom of intercourse between this country and our Eastern territories, which shall give Europeans an unlimited freedom of entrance 
there; but would most earnestly deprecate all schemes, of which such unlimited freedom should be the professed bcksis, or the actual, 
though unavowed conaequonce. There is a question concerned here, of far greater importance than the merely oommercial one of an 
open ora restricted trade to India; it is a question that involves in it the welfare, both of Great Britain and of our Asiatic 
poBBesBions. 

** If the subjects of this country are permitted, at their pleasure, to visit those possessions as they may our Amorioan colonies though 
professedly bat for the purposes of traffic, great numbers of them will settle ; for mercantile transactions must entail residence, 
because it will be impossible for a Government to say, that all such transactions shall be closed, and tho parties be gone within a 
certain time, or to take cognizance in this manner of the conduct of every individual ; and if such a measure were at first attempted, 
it would not continue any time. All the lines of trade and manufactures would soon be overstocked, and then men would seek io 
fasten themselves on the soil. Colonization would therefore very soon commence in India, espooially in Bengal ; those whom 
onoon trolled enterprizee in commerce would carry thither, would see a rich soil apprehend great scope for oiertions and regwrd .tho 
natives aa a subjeettKi people, feeble, timid and contemptible ; all things would tempt them, and many, both agents and soameu, would 
aemaiu. But tho inoreaae of Kuropeaua there would not bo regulated by the gradual progress of colonial industry. Multitudes of the 
needy and tho idle allured by the fame of that country, and eager to seize novel privileges, would flock thither at once. Britain 
would, ill a short space, bo thinned of inhabitants, and those Eastern provinces filled with a new race of adventurers, many of them 
low and licentious. Being there, they must subsist ; they would spread themselves throughout tho country, would run into the 
Inland trade, fix ihomsoIvcB wherever they could on tho lands, domineer over the natives, harass, erbrudo, exasperate them, .and at 
length provoke them to plots and insurrections j they would be bold and assuming towards our own Government there; its present 
form calculated chiefly for tho natives would not be Bufticiently ooeroive in such a new state of things, and hardly any Government 
which we could maintain in that quarter, would control swarms of Europeans, thus let loose, and animated by the spirit of adventure 
and acquisition. Nor would the emigrations bo confined to our c-ountrymen only. If we tolerate the practice of free colonization in 
India, people from all the nationB in Europe would resort thither, mix with other subjects, and aggravate the mischiefs of such ap 
invading system. In a certain degree, we should have that lawless destructive scene acted over again which the Spaniards exhibited 
when they first poured into America. It was thus that the Portuguese pow er in the East declined. The intolerable license of the 
roving adventurers of tlint nation rendered them odious to tho natives and armed the coasts and islands of India against them, so that 
weakened before, they fell an easy prey to tho Dutch. And thus too, we should onrselves be exposed, perhaps at to distant period, 
to tho danger of general convulsion and revolt in those poaseBsions which, prudently guarded and cultivated, may, under the favour 
of Providence, to oonoiliate which should be onr first care, be preserved for ages, to our great advantage, and the happiness of their 
native inhabitants. 

“ Tho question now, therefore, with respect to these posBessions, is not whether all British subjects shall have a right to tnade 
thither in their own persons, hut whether tho natives shall be protected from being overrun and oppressed by foreigners. A ditferent 
cause recommends that tho intercourse with these provinces be still carried on by one national organ, like the India Company. At 
first, such a collective body was preferred, as a better defence against the arbitrary and rapacious temper of the native govemmentB. 
Kow that the countries are onr own, such a Umited channel is also pref^ahle, to save this nation, and our Asiatic sabjects, from the 
evils which might accrue from too great * transfuBion of tho people of Europe among the Hindus.” 
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on British troops, so, in the opinion of most competent judges, an opinion which appears to be indisputably solid 
and important, ought we to do in all time to come,^ 

Among the articles unreasonably crowded into the objection now to be examined, are those which state the 

A ^ j j people as becoming, in consequence of some future supposed events and 
iJisaneotion to foreign do- i.- j. , ; * i. . 

minion and taxation* combinations, dissatisfied at the payment of a foreign tribute, and with 

subjection to a foreign country. Is it to be thought, that such ideas are 
then only to have existence, or that the people have in any past time been contented under the dominion 
of strangers ? Surely not. The only point for consideration here is, their comparative acquiescence in this condi- 
tion under their present circumstances, and under those which it is assumed may hereafter arise. 

“ Wo shall now enter upon the consideration of the objection itself ; and the first things which attract our 

attention here, are the foundation on which the whole of this objection 

Political objection to English rests, and the principle upon which it proceeds. The foundation is pure 
Education is a purely hypothe- i • 

tical conjecture opposed to or conjecture ; and hypothesis supported by no real experience 

Christian principles. of fl'Oy case similar to the one assumed to happen, nor by any just analogy. 

Some general apprehension, prepossession, or unexamined suspicion, suggests 
the possibility of certain events ; and to this suggestion, without any satisfaction concerning the premises on 
which it is advanced, or the conclusion deduced from it, without regard to all the other relations of the 
subject in question, we are required to give our assent. The principle of the objection, at least equally 
remarkable, is plainly no other than this, that to prevent the remotest chance of such consequences as the proposed 
improvements might produce, our Asiatic subjects must bo for ever held in the same state of ignorance and error 
in which they now are. ‘ Give them not,’ says the unstrained sense of this objection, ‘the light of true religion, 
teach them not a better system of morals, provide no stated means for their public or private instruction, impart 
not to them our knowledge of Nature, be not liberal to them, even in communicating the principles of our arts ; 
afEord them, in a word, no benefit whatever of light and improvement, lest our interest should in some future 
period suffer ; keep them blind and wretched for all generations, lest our authority should bo shaken, or our 
supremacy over them incur the slightest possible risk.’ Surely those who may have inconsiderately lent them- 
selves to this objection will not, upon a clear deliberate view of its principles seek to justify or to contend for it. 
A Christian nation cannot possibly maintain or countenance such a principle. To do so would be virtually to 
trample upon every sentiment which wo profess in religion or in morals. It would be to make ourselves parties 
in all the impositions of the Brahminical system, and in effect to hold with its priests, the doctrine of Deme- 
trius, t ‘ by this craft, we have our wealth.’ To enlarge upon so very obvious an argument must be unnecessary. 

“ Besides the series of effects which the objection professedly supposes, certain other positions are tacitly 
Tendency of Christian teach- comprehended in it, which next claim our notice. It implies, that the estab- 
ing favours submission and lishment of Christianity in a country may, on the whole, prove unfavourable, 
good order among the people, qj. j^gg favourable, than some other religious institution, to good Government ; 
that its efficacy, may, on the whole, bo inferior in securing the "subordination, obedience, and attachment of 
the people, and the authority of the sovereign. Since, reason, experience, and general consent, have fully decided 
against this position, it would bo superfluous and unbecoming to enter into any refutation of it. It is certainly 
one of the grossest misconceptions of the nature and tendency of the religion of the Gospel, which is known to 
afford precepts, motives, and encouragements to lawful submission and good order, infinitely more powerful and 
efficacious than those of any other system. Its real genius is so contrary to licentiousness and anarchy that 
as we have seen in a late memorable instance, their triumph can be raised only upon its extinction. If we would 
read the judgment of enlightened Europe upon this subject in a single sentence, the celebrated author already 
quoted, who spent a long life in profound and certainly unbigotted investigations into the nature of different 
systems of religion and law, may supply it. ‘ True Christians,’ says ho ‘ must be citizens thoroughly enlightened 
respecting their duties, with the greatest zeal for fulfilling them ; the more they feel the obligations of religion, 
the more must they bo sensible of what they owe to their country. The principles of Christianity well engraven 
on the heart, must bo infinitely stronger than the false honour of Monarchies, the human virtues of republics,, 
and the servile fear of despotic states. ’j; 

• If, upon premisea very opposite to those on which the objections we arc now answering are grounded, a doubt should be started 
of the propriety of keeping any people perpetually under foreign rule, this would be to agitato a question involving the right of conquest, 
and the nature of government j but it might perhaps be sufficient to reply, that we can foresee no period in which we may not govern, 
our Asiatic subjects, more happily for them than they can be governed by themselves or any other power j and doing this we should 
not expose them to needless danger from without and from within, by giving the military power into their hands, 
t Acts Chap, 19 — Page 64. % b’Esprit des Loix, Liv, XXIY. Chapter 6. 

28 
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“ The objection implies also, that rather than expose onrselres to the possibility of suffering future evils, 

Advantages of Christianity which it is assumed Christianity might ultimately introduce, we should 
do not forbode any possible forego great advantagos which are confessedly within our reach. The pro- 
political evils. bability of effecting considerable improvements is not denied ; it is, on the 

contraiy, supposed; and this supposition constitutes the very ground of resistance. ‘ Though the field be spacious 
and much might be done, ntti'inpt not to benefit either your subjects or yourselves, lost success should, at some very 
distant day, be abused. Lot us not do moral good, that political evil may not come.’ Such is the language of the 
objection; an acquiesconco in the propriety of which, since the duty of aiming at those salutary meliorations has 
been sufficiently established, would imply this further notion, ‘ that tho way of duty is not, on the whole, the way 
of pmspority.’ It is enough to have pointed out these exceptionable positions. 

“ But another still remains to be mentioned, which goes to the essence of tho present subject. The objection 
silently assiime.s, ‘that in a system o])po.site to tho one ppopo.sod in tliis essay, must consist our future safety and 
stability in India.’ The high importance (if this proposition, not surely oiio of such intuitive evidence as to com- 
mand instant assent, entitles it to particular consideration ; hut that consideration will be more conveniently 
bestowed, after wo have viewed ilie dire(!t matter of the objection, to which we now proceed. 

“ It alleges then, tho pi-ohability of the ntmo.st possible success fi‘om the adoption of a system of improve- 

Possible political danger from K'*catest possible abuse of that success. We have no desifru 

diffusion of English literature to exagf'ei-ate tho effects or events which are necessary to justify tlicse largo 
science and religion too remote con jectures ; but Ave apprehend, that upon any reasonable estitiiatc of tlicm, 
for practical consideration. they will be found to form a long series of stages, not only in the advancing, 
but also ill tho descending scale of humixii society ; for no partial change in (lie people, either with respect to 
opinions or to numbers, seems adequate to ilie production of them. Lot us endeavour therefore, to trace tlio career 
which is thus imagined, and to expand to the view, the various gradations of tliat ample progression by Avbich 
we are to bo conducted through greatness to decline. First, tlie diffusion of a foreign language, of foreign opinions 
and arts, of a spirit and religion the most dissimilar to those of the natives, who are a people exceedingly numer- 
ous, and from remote antiquity peculiarly attached to their own customs and notions ; next a largo increase of 
Agriculture, Manufactures, Commerce; Avith new wants, tastes, and Iiixui'ies; a great demand for English productions 
and fashions; and a gradual separation from noighhouring nations, in whom these changes, probably misrepi'csented 
to them, Avould beget disgust and aversion to tho converted Tfindus. The objection must imply moreover, not 07 jly 
tho rise of just notions of civil liberty, but that tiny have become deeply rooted in a country whci*o despotism 
seems to have been in all ages and to be sf ill, tho natural and only idea of Govornnicnt ; * it mu.st imply vigour 
and unanimity to assert this liberty ; then (before it can })e abused) the ])osKOsslori and eiijoyraont of it ; after this, 
a progress to licentiousness ; and lastl}", the violent dis.s()lutiuri of their connection witli their sole proioctor, in tlio 
midst of nations become hostile to thcni, Avithout a rational prospect of irnpr(>ving their situation, if they threw 
themseWes upon the support of other j^uropeaa or Native powers, oi* of maintaining independence if they stood 
alone. 

To what distant age, may Ave not noAv ask, does this immense process lead us ? If w'e oven contract it to any 
space which an objector could urge as at all eommeiisunite to the assumed consequences, should aa'c still, in reason- 
ing upon such conjectural delineatioiLS, stand upon any .solid foundation ? Would we act in serious and great 
concerns, even of private individual import, upon sucli precarious remote contingcncio.s ? Do they not set us 
afloat upon the ocean of possibilities, where the prospect, extended st) far as to become wholly indistinct, confounds 
sea and sky, and in interspersed clouds of many shapes giA'es fancy easily to discover formidable promontories and 
rocks ? 

“ But if we look to known realities to some of the many and great obstacles which will stand in tho Avay of 

^ ^ any such political revolution as is imagined, we shall be at a loss to trivo anv 

Abolition of cast© prejudices ; ^ ^ 

and improvement of religious satisfactory account of the manner in which they are to bo removed. 

and social feelings will be so Wo insist not on the difficulty of disseminating, only by just and rational 
gradual that no violent revolu- means, a new religion opposed by inveterate habits and prejudice.^. The 
tion need be apprehended. friends of that scheme, imlcetl, dare not speak of success, with the confidence 

which the language of tho objection scorns to faA'our ; yet they arc not without hope ; and they are animated by a 
conviction, that even a partial diffusion of Christianity, A^'oahl improve the whole mass of society. But if we 
inquire, for instance, into the probable period of the general abolition of Castes, which allowing it ever to happen, 

• The govornment of tho Seikhs, though it have more of an aristocratic or republican form, Bcems no real exception to this 
observation, still less the aristocratic connection of tho Mahratta chiefs. 
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must be conceived, in the natural order of things to precede some other supposed changes, what place shall we 
assign to it ? Some point we may venture to say, not within our ken ; and beyond which, it seems vain to stretch 
our political solicitude in so changeable a world as this, wherein political prediction is so often baffled ; perhaps 
indeed, because it is so seldom connected with present duty. Supposing however, the tendency of events to be 
towards such an abolition, we may conclude, that the progress to it will be gradual. With the institution of 
Castes are blended not only religious doctrines and legal privileges, but the whole system of Hindu manners. 
Deep rooted prejudices, combined with strong interests and immemorial habits, cannot reasonably be expected to 
give way to sudden impressions. The entire manners and usages of a people do not change at once. The 
institution therefore, will not be deprived of its power by any violent rupture or convulsion. And even after the 
doctrine of Castes shall have lost its religious authority, and its tyrannical influence in Society, (still arguing on 
the supposition that these things may happen), the manners which it contributed to form, will, in a considerable 
degree, and for a certain time, remain. Among the Malabar converts to Christianity, distinctions of caste have 
not lost all their force ; the habit of separation, the repulsive feelings, the secluding reserves, 'which spring fi^m 
that source, though abated, still exist in some degree perhaps analagous to the ceremonial prejudices of the first 
Christian Jews. As long as a principle of this nature remains in Society, preventive as it wdll be of an inter- 
communion in marj’iagcs and professions, no formidable political association is likely to arise. Hence as the 
decline of the institution of Castes will bo slow and imperceptible, so the moment of its expiration 'will be 
unperccived ; subsequent observation only will discover that it is past : therefore neither can this change be a 
signal for new events. 

“ The grand danger with which the objection alarms us, is that the communication of the Gospel and of Euro- 
pean light, may prdbably be inli-oductive of a popular form of government 
and the assertion of independence. Upon what gi'ounds is it inferred, that 
these effects must follow in any case, especially in the most unlikely case 
of the Hindus ? The establishment of Christianity in a country, does not 
necessarily bring after it a free political Constitution. The early Christians 
made 'no attempts to change forms of government ; the spirit of the Gospel does not encourage even any disposi- 
tion which might load to such attempts. Christianity has been long the religion of many parts of Europe, and 
of various protestant states, where the form of government is not popular. It is its peculiar excellence, and an 
argument of its intended universality, that it may subsist under different forms of government, and in all render 
men happy, and oven societies flourishing ; whereas the Miiliammadan and Hindu Systems ai'c built upon the 
foundation of political despotism, and adapted, in various instances, only to the climates that gave them birth. 
Christianity seeks moral good, and general happiness. It does not, in the pursuit of these objects, erect a peculiar 
political system ; it views politics through the safe medium of morals, and subjects them to the laws of universal 
rectitude. 

“ Hor are we to expect, that Christianity is entirely to supersede the effects of physical causes. The debili- 
tating nature of the climate of our Eastern territories, and its unfavourable 


Spread of the Gospel and 
European civilization not con- 
ducive to desiring a popular 
form of Government or asser- 
tion of independence. 


Christianity cannot super- 
sede the debilitating effects of 


influence upon the human constitution, have been already mentioned,* and 


Eastern climate. by otbera represented in strong colours : ‘ Notwithstanding * says the cele- 

brated historian of the British Transactions in Hindustan, ‘ the general effeminacy of character which is visible 
in all the Indians throughout the empire, the natives of Bengal are still of weaker frame, and more enervated 
disposition than those of any other province ; bodily strength, courage, and fortitude, are unknown ; even the 
labour of the common people is iotally void of energy ; and they are of a stupidity, which neither wishes, nor 
seems to be ca])able of extending its operations into any variety of mechanical dexterijiy. All those of the better 
castes, who are not fixed to the loom are bred to the details of traffic and money, in 'wdiich their patience and 
perseverance arc as great as their detestation of danger, and aversion to bodily fatiguc.’t From this stnking 
description ought to be excepted the Military tribes, to w^hom it will not properly apply, and the general features, 
we must take the liberty to say, are overcharged : but having made due allowances on these accounts, the picture 
will certainly possess no faint resemblance of the original. 

“ Indolence, pusillanimity, insensibility, as they proceed not wholly from physical sources, would be at least 
partially corrected by moral improvement ; but the influences of a tropical sun would still be oppressive. The 


* Chap. Ill, pp. 39, &c. 

t Part 11, Pago 6th of the History of Military Transactions, &c., by Mr. Orme, an author well entitled to the high rank he holds 
in public osiimation, by his generally just and comprehensive views of the subjects which he treats, the clearness, accuracy, vigour 
and dignity of his narration ; but not appealed to in the former part of this Tract in the account there given of the state of Society 
among tho Hindus, from an idea that he had not any large opportunities of intimately observing the oondact and manners of the 
middling and lower classes who live remote from European intercourse. 
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slight structure of the human body, with its ordinary concomitants, still forming the taste to a vegetable diet, 
Vegetable diet and absence second ardent designs, even if the mind were vigorous enough to con- 

of maritime taste among the ceive them. In the early formation of the relations and habits of domestic 
Hindus will check ardent life^ which modify, in no inconsiderable degree, the Hindu character, there 
designs of independence. would be no material innovation. The nature of the country adds to the effects 

of the climate. It is unfavourable for long journeys; and the Hindus, in general a remotely inland people, have a 
strong aversion to the sea ; even the air of it is offensive to them. They are thus deprived of all the advantages 
which the intercourses of navigation and an acquaintance with the world at large, would procure to them. Nor is 
there the least probability, that they will ever become maritime ; and as little likely are they to become in other 
respects, an enterprising people. More calculated for passive suffering than for arduous attempts, they little love 
such exertions as freedom demands, and wish rather to be protected, than to have the trouble of protecting 
themselves. 


“ Whore then is the rational ground for apprehending, that such a race will ever become turbulent for English 
Natives of India will not liberty ? A spirit of English liberty is not to bo caught from a written 
become turbulent for English description of it, by distant and feeble Asiatics especially. It was not origin- 
liberty. conceived nor conveyed by a theoretical scheme. It has grown in the 

succession of ages from the active exertions of the human powers ; and perhaps can be relished only by a people 
thus prepared. Example is more likely to inspire a taste for it than report ; but the nations of Europe have 
seen that liberty and its great effects, without being led to the imitation of it ; for the French revolution proceeds 
not upon its principles ; it is an eruption of atheism and anarchy. 

“ The English inhabiting our settlements in India, have no share in the British Govemment there. Some 


Absence of representative 
rights for the English inhabi- 
tants in India will prevent 
Natives from claiming such 
rights. 


are employed as servants of the Public, but no one possesses any legislative 
right. Why then should wo give to the Natives, oven if they aspired to it, as 
it is unlikely that they will thus aspire, what we properly refuse to our own 
people P The British inhabitants would be extremely averse to such a parti- 
cipation. Our Government, as it is now constituted, interests Europeans in 


its support, without the danger which colonization might ultimately incur, their views of establishment and of hnal 


comfort centering in the mother country. 


“ The conduct of the British American colonies has raised in some minds, confused surmisings and apprehen- 


Conduct of British American 
colonies furnishes no example 
for India owing to dissimi- 
larity of physical, intellectual 


sions of the possibility of similar proceedings on the part of our Indian 
provinces. These alarms are easily caught by such persons, as shrink from 
the idea of whatever might have a remote tendency to advance our Asiatic 
subjects in the scale of human beings ; conceiving (with wdiat political truth 


and moral conditions. Natives 
will prefer British protection 
to independence. 


may perhaps hereafter appear) that the more entirely they continue in their 
present ignorance, superstition, and degradation, the more secure is our 
dominion over them,* But never surely were apprehensions more destitute of 


• From the mischief which has recently been done in this country, by the disBcmination of pernicious publications among the lower 
people, some persons seem inclined to think, that it would bo better for the national security and tranquility, if that class of the 
community received no education. As this opinion touches very nearly the main argument which is maintained in the present Tract, 
the writer, though conscious that neither his ability, nor the limited space of a note, can do justice to tho subject, hopes he shall be 
pardoned in throwing out a few observations upon it. 

Springing probably from much better motives than the old exploded maxim, that ignorance is the mother of devotion, ’ it 
nevertheless seems to go upon a principle of a similar kind, it seems to imply, that ignorance is the surest source of obedience.” But 
it is presumed, that neither history nor reason will justify such a position in any sound sense, or indeed in any sense at all, unless a 
Government could be supposed to confine all tho knowledge of a country to itself. Knowledge has been said, witli apparent trutli, to he 
a species of power. The knowing have power over the ignorant ; even the pretence of knowledge, where ignorance only is opposed to it, 
has a similar advantage j and knowledge, like other kinds of power, the more exclusively it is possessed, tho more it may bo made an 
instrument of abuse. In the dark ages, when the stock of learning and information was comparatively little, and that little was shared 
only among a few, tho abuses of knowledge and of pretended knowledge, and the ill consequences of those abuses, were greater than 
they have been in more enlightened times. In our own country, what numerous and gross evils prevailed in society from these causes? 
Corrupt churchmen and ambitious nobles, (who had tho credit of superior intelligonco as well as the honour of superior rank), led 
tho common people within their respective spheres, as they pleased. Tho common people indeed, had then a spirit of implicit obedience, 
but it subjected them continually to the impositions of those who assumed the direction of them, and generally to tho detriment of the 
nation at large. Hence the history of this island, prior to the Reformation, exhibits a frequent succession of internal convulsions. That 
grand event introduced new light, and it was diffused among tho lower orders whose instruction became thenceforth an object of 
particular care. Tho consequences were, greater internal order, peace and stability ; thenoe sprung enlarged industry, adventurous 
enterprises, and all tho long succession of prosperity which this country has enjoyed. 
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solid foundation. There is, and there ever mnst be, an essential dissimilarity between the two cases. The 
Americans were, in fact, Englishmen, (with some infusion of foreign Europeans which may have contributed to 
alienate the colonies from this country), they possessed all the energy of the European character, all the lights of 
Europe ; they were born in a temperate climate, nursed in the largest principles of freedom ; nay the seeds of 

We have advanced to a high degree of improvement in soieiices and arts, in all the convonionces and enjoyments of civil life. 
Vast commerce has brought vast wealth ; and wealth lias been followed by its too inseparable attendant, corruption of manners. 
Our old solid principles, which were the foundation of our greatness have been gradually falling into disregard and neglect. They 
might have been well enough in our humbler beginnings, or in a less liberal ago ; but increased lights, greater elevation, and a 
fulness of all means of gratification, havo seemed to many to plead first for relaxation, and then for the admission of other principles 
allowing a suitable enlargement in indulgences without fear. This spirit has spread through the whole mass of society. Writings 
and representations havo helped the diffusion of it. Its effects have been visible on morals, and on the happiness of private life. 
Reverence for religion and for government has decayed. Both havo been insidiously attacked from time to time ; and at length, as 
the more mature produce of this spirit, some disdaining the measured advances hitherto made in unprincipling men, and encouraged 
by the fatal consummation of a like career in a neighbouring country, have openly and furiously attempted the subversion of all 
legitimate authority, human and divine. The incendiary torch and the secret mine, havo been industriously employed to destroy the 
venerable fabrics of our religion and our constitution. Seditious and atheistical writings, superlative in the impudence of their 
falsehood, havo been particularly adapted to the vulgar taste ; and obviously, because the ignorance of the vulgar cx}) 08 es them to 
eHsier imposition, as the too general example which tliey had long seen around them, pre-disposed them to progressive boldness in 
licentiousness. Then it is, that some men seeing the foundations of our political existence thus attacked, begin to argue from the 
abuse of a thing against its use, and to think it would bo better for the community, that the lower people should not bo instructed 
even to road, as by such privation they would, it is conceived, bo inaccessible to infection from the press. But in fact, the evils of 
which we complain, originate in no small degree from the ignorance that has naturally followed the diroliction of right principles. 
The symptoms indicate a method of cure contrary to that which is proposed. The habit is diseased ; the disorder, too deep to be 
rea(died externally, requires that the application be directed to its source. A return to ignorance may hasten the destruction of a 
society become corrupt through refinement, but can hardly contribute to restore it to soundness. At our advanced stage of improve- 
ment, it mu.st bo vain to imagine, that any retrograde movement we could effect in knowledge, would avail to secure the common mind 
from agitations and commotions. If any scheme of that kind oven succoodod so far as to confine knowledge again among a smaller number, 
it could not reach to such characters as are now zealous to loosen and root out all received opinions in religion and Government j but 
they would, on the contrary, be able to do more mischief than they effect now, because the more profound were the ignorance of the multi- 
tude, the more scope would there bo, as in the dark ages, for the arts and activity of wicked men to work upon their credulity. Of 
this France has furnished a recent instance, too rnomorablo to be ever forgotten. 

The want of knowledge and principh^ among the lower cla.SHOS, left them a prey to Jacobinical impostures and delusions, by w^bich 
they were hurried at once into the atrocities of anarchy and atheism 

It is not then by exposing our common people, unarmed and defenceless, to the daring blasphemies and sophistries of the preach- 
ers of impiety and sedition, that wo can hope to keep them quiet. Our security lies, and lies only, in diffusing good instruction and 
right principles among them. In this too, the French revolutionists have afforded a lesson, which may suggest something useful to us. 
They endeavour that tho minds of tho people may not remain in that unfurnished state, of which they made advantage ; but that the 
young especially, may be imbued witli tho tenets and prejudices favourable to their cause. 

It is perhaps a mistake to suppose, that the common people among us, who havo been most prone to tumult and disorder, are such 
as can read and write, or that the tendencies to commotion which have appeared, are to be ascribed to any degree of education 
po.s8cssed by that class. Beside.s that one reader in a circle or in a village would be sufficient to disseminate what was level to the 
vulgar understanding an<l acceptable to vulgar prejudices, and that the lower ranks are more affected by what they see or hoar, than 
by what they read ; those tendencies have chictly manifested themselves in large towns, abounding with manufacturers, or idle 
vagabonds destitute of cliaracter or qualities sufficient to procure an honest livelihood, and it is therefore fair to presume, tho least 
instructed part of tho community. Tho manufacturers, generally put to work when yot children, often rocoivo no education. When 
grown up, they are, not unfroqiiently congregated in largo numbers, sometimes without duo attention to decorum ; they encourage each 
other in vice ; and tho gains of their labour eiiablo them to pass tho time of relaxation, in which they commonly include what ought 
to be allowed to sacred purposes, in dissolute indulgence. Among people of this character, there is combustible matter already pre- 
pared for tho designs of those who seek to kindle discontent and disturbance. But the writer of these obsen^ations had occasion, 
not long ago, to see a contrast to this description, in a {xipulous country parish. In that district there wore very few persons of 
sufficient ago, who could not road. The people were in general sober, docent, regular in their attendance on public worship ; and in 
tho course of twenty proceeding years, one instance of the commission of a capital crime among thorn had not occurred. The doctrines 
of Paine found little to work upon in such a community ; the Bible was rovoronced there, and every man kept steadily within his own 
place. 

But wo are not left in this case to smaller instances of individual observation. An experiment has been going on upon a large 
scale for a long series of years, in the sight of the whole nation, in the two countries of Ireland and Scotland. Tho common classes 
of the former country have unhappily been too generally kept in ignorance to the present day ; and are not the consequences most 
obvious and most serious P How lamentably arc the lower people there distinguished by vicious, turbulent, and lawless proceedings P In 
what division of tho British dominions has there appeared so great a propensity to embrace democratic, disorganizing principles P And 
it is ot(8ervablo, that these prinoiplos, and the barbarities of which we hear so much, have prevailed chiefiy in remoter, less enlightened 
parts of the- kingdom, whilst tho vicinities of Dublin, Cork, and other considerable places more civilized by knowledge, have been more 
orderly and quiet. Scotland, on the contrary, has been remarkable for attention to the instruction of the lower classes of its inhabi- 
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republicanism were sown in the first formation of the leading colonies. They bad already a popular government. 
They were inured to arms, to hardships, and toils. The spirit of improvement animated them in a thousand 
different lines. They were expert seamen ; their country abounded in excellent harbours ; and in their geographical 
situation, they were (with the exception of one or two of our detached, more recently settled colonies) the sole 
civilized people in a great tract of continent, which seemed to offer to them the tempting prospect of becoming 
there the only political power. With all this, they were near enough to our insidious enemies to be constantly 
instigated to resistance by tlieir arts, and effectually aided by their arms and resources. To what one of these 
many particulars, sliaJl we discover a parallel among our Hindu subjects ? To none, as they now are ; and in 
various important points, no resemblance is ever to be expected. The origin, the physical character and condition, 
the intellectual, moral, and political state of the Hindus, have already appeared, in the course of this essay, to be 
totally different. On their local circumstances only, it remains to say, in addition to what was before intimated, 
a few words. If they were ever ‘ to exalt the 8])car of enmity’ against their ancient masters, they would do so 
almost environed by Hindus, whose faith they had renounced, and to whom their apostacy would have rendered 
them odious. Could they trust such neighbours as allies, or resist them as enemies ? What their interest would 
obviously require them to avoid, surely we have no right to assume that they would be so unwise as to commit. 
And if they called in the assistance of an European power, would they thus obtain independence, or only change 
one master for another ? On all the coast of Hindustan there are but three or four good ports, and these at great 
distances from each other ; though the shore is in many places accessible to an invading foi’ce, and there are some 
tolerable harbours in the islands of the Bay of Bengal of which an enemy could take great advantage. Now, if the 
Hindus could be renovated in every other particular, no assignable period can bo imagined for their acquiring 
and practising the art of navigation ; and therefore, those of them now subject to Great Britain must, in their 
su])posed new circumstances, not only continue to need the supply of many wants from that country, but always 
bo exposed to the hostile approaches of the navies of Europe. By a people so circumstanced, it does not appear 
how independence is attainable. They must, in effect, be at the mercy of the strongest maritime power. Whilst 
therefore, we continue to be that power, it is rather to be expected that their own interest, and the preference 
which their imitation of our manners will have given us over other European nations, will jointly induce them to 
remain safe under our protection ; as these motives, on their part, will strengthen us in India against European 

tants, and they have, in general been distinguished for near two centuries past by a spirit of sobriety and order. In tlio more remote 
inaccessible parts of that country, whither, obstructed by particular causes, light penetrated more slowly, regularity and good order 
wen* also of later establishment ; but the natives of those divisions misguided into excess on some occasions now long past, have since 
been as eminent for a quiet and peaceable demeanour at home, as for standing numerously in the foremost ranks of those who have bled 
for the interests and the honour of this country in every quarter of tho globe ; and at the present critical juncture have come con- 
spicuously forward, in many bands for tho support of our constitution and our religion, against all enemies, foreign and domestic. 

Indeed, if wo were even to set aside the consideration of religion, and the good principles it inculcates, and to regard knowledge 
merely as power, or as an instrument of civilization, wo might safely rest the present question upon this ground. 

The diffusion of knowledge would, in tho end render, a nation more dispost'd to check the admission of disorganizing principles. 
Doctrines it is admitted, while now, might make, as they often do, an irregular impression ; but at Icngtli these irregularities would be 
corrected by good sense and reflection ; and surely literature, even in its lowest stages, must bo allowed to be more favourable to the 
production of good sense and reflection than ignorance. 

But when wo take into tho question tho inflacmee of religion and all its salutary i>rinciplcs, certainly no one \\ ho considers their 
force and tendency can hesitate how to decide. Christianity was given to be “ a light to the world ignorance is deelared in tho inspired 
writings to be one of tho leading causes of the ruin of tho Jewish nation, and of the vices of the Heathens. The ancient Pharisees 
were condemned by the Autht)r of our religion for taking away the key of knowledge, that is, the use of tho Scriptures from tho people; 
which also has been eminently the sin of the Romish Church. It is, on tho contrary, a stated prayer of the Church of England, that the 
people may so read the Word of God as duly to profit by it; and as that word “ thoroughly furnishes” thoso w’ho submit to it “/or all 
good works” so whore else shall m’o find such pointed authoritative precepts for the due regulation, order, and peace of society? 
“ Put the people in mind to he subject to principalities and powers^ and to obey Magistrates, not only for fear of human punishment, hut for 
conscience sake ; to submit to every ordinance of man for the Lord's sake, whether it he to the King as supreme, or to Ooveinors as sent hy 
him, for so is the will of God. Prayers, are to he made for Kings and all in authority, that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life, in all 
godliness and honesty. Christians are commanded “ to study to be quiet and to mind their own business, to fear Ood and the King, and not 
fo meddle with those who are given to change.” 

Those therefore, we would, by withholding the knowledge of letters from the vulgar, abridge the uso of the Scriptures, would 
in fact aid tho views of such as wish to overthrow our Christian faith and our civil establishment. If there be any who misuse the 
doctrines of the Gospel, by teaching a wild and shallow religion, which may indeed too easily connect with political error and disorder, 
the remedy must assuredly bo, in this or in any similar case, not to leave the field entirely to mistaken guides, but more strenuously 
to oppose error by truth ; and if the same zeal, the same personal interest, with which the emissaries of sedition have laboured, were 
nniversnlly employed on the other side, rationally and solidly to inculcate right principles and wholesome instructions, we might com- 
fortably hope, that the attempts of domestic and foreign enemies to excite internal troubles among us would end in their disappointment 
and disgrace. 
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invaders, and so contribute to maintain bur naval superiority at home ; which superiority, in the present state of 
our Hindu subjects, is still more necessary for the preservation of our Eastern possessions, than it would be 
on the supposed approximation of that people to the British character. 

“ It may now be fair to inquire into the propiiety with which that species of doubt or apprehension, which has 
Differenoo between the considered, insinuates, as it does, some moral relation between the 

American Bevolution and American Revolution, and such principles as are proposed to be introduced 
possibilities in India. among our Indian subjects. Is it to be supposed, that if the Americans, 

being in their physical character, their local and political circumstances, the same, had professed Muhammadanism, 
or any pagan religion, they would not have been at least, equally prone to a revolution ? If we had maintained in 
America, the same kind of despotic government which has prevailed in the East, where the sovereign, when despatch- 
ing a viceroy to a distant province, could seldom know that he should not soon have to send an army to reduce 
him to obedience, will it be asserted that our authority would have been better or equally secured ? But after all 
that is said of the separation of the American colonies from Great Britain, it is now a fact well known, that it 
did not spring from the general disposition, or the previous design of the people: in the possession of all the 
advantages which have boon enumerated, they had not become impatient for independence ; and among the reasons 
to be assigned for the attachment which then still remained among them for this country, may certainly be 
reckoned their possession of the same language and religion. 

“ If it bo urged, that a comparison between the American Colonists, and the natives of our Eastern territories. 
Comparison between the justly instituted only in considering the latter, not as they are at present, 

American Colonists and but as they would bo after all the proposed improvements were diffused 
Natives of India. among them, it may be answered, that our previous statement of the effects 

of these improvements, affords matter for this comparison, so far as things contingent and unknown, can be com- 
pared with things established and known ; and that, it is fair, for a double reason, to state the present disparity 
between the two races of people, first to show the immense career which the Hindus have yet to run, even in the 
prosecution of such improvmcnts as are attainable, and secondly to demonstrate, that in the character, situation and 
circumstances of the Americans, at the lera of their revolution, there were mdical important distinctions, which no 
improvement, on the part of the Hindus, could annihilate; or in other words, that they could never bo expected to 
arrive at the point at which the Americans then stood. 

“Indeed, those who know the country of Hindustan will probably think that political liberty is the last thing 


Politicalliberty cannot flour- flourish tliero. Though that country has been, from causes of a 

ish among the timid submis- different nature which will bo hereafter noticed, always subject to revolutions 
sive people of India and convulsions ; a revolution, the idea and act of the popular mind, upon 

the principles, or rather from an abuse of the principles of civil liberty, would be as great a political phenomenon 
as the world has exhibited, and one of which Asia has given no example. To bring a timid submissive people, 
whom the Tartars called kippers of power' up to the manliness of the Kuropoan character, to elevato the feeblest 
of them, the Bengalese, to so high a point of cnei’gy, that like the American descendants of the British themselves, 
they should plan the daring project of an independent empire, seems to bo something beyond what has yet been 
seen, or is reasonably to be expected from the effects of institutions, civil or religious, upon nations. 

“ Having thus considered the adverse consequences held forth by the objection, it may now be proper to notice 
S road of English civiliza particularly, the favourable suppositions which it contains. The dangers 

tion will promote prosperity, dangers of prosperity. If then, this prosperity were realized, 

reciprocal commerce, and and the produce, the manufactures, and the riches of the country were 
wealth in India. greatly increased, as according to the objection, English manners, tastes and 

wants, must also have become common, would not exports thither, and the reciprocal commerce arising from the 
change (not to reckon the imposts which merchandise, now hardly taxed at all, would then easily bear) be 
proportion ably augmented ? For what series of years, and with what multiplying powers, may we then conceive 
this augmentation to bo progressive ? Large as the assertion may seem, perhaps the shortest term we could assign 
to it would produce an accumulation of commercial profits and advantages, more than tantamount to a very high 
valuation of the fee-simple of our provinces, if wo could suppose a sale of them to be now made. And it is fair 
also to adtnit, that if the country were finally lost, our commerce might still be necessary to it, and possibly even 
continue to increase. Such then, would be the conclusion afforded by this formidable objection, if for the sake of 
argument we wore to allow the process described in it to go on without resistance to its exceptionable parts. But 
we trust, wo have already shewn, that it is not entitled to this concession, and that whilst it holds forth evils, only 
as distant and hypothetical, it is obliged, as the sole ground of its apprehension, to admit advantages to be certain 
and proximate. 
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“ It remains now to examine one important position, already mentioned to be tacitly contained in the objection, 

Importance of the question: ^ system, opposite to the one here proposed, must consist oup future 

“What are the best means of safety and stability in India.’ Unwilling as the writer is, to enter on so 
perpetuating the British Em- delicate a subject, and, indeed, inadequate to the due ti’eatment of it, he feels 
pipe in India?” himself called by his argument, to make some circumspect observations upon 

. Certainly in a political view the great question which this country has to determine respecting India is, 
What arc the best means of perpetuating our empire there? ’* Not what set of measures or line of policy may 
suit with the aspects of the day, or keep up the motion of the machine of Government ; but upon what general 
principles may we best hope to make our connection Avith tliat country permauout, and, as far as wo can, indissoluble P 
Towards the determination of this question, perhaps, it will bo well to revert to the past history of our Indian 
Provinces (or let us say to those of Bengal in particular, the chief scat of our dominion) and to the character of the 
Natives of theni. The English, it is true, wei'o at first guided in their Eastern Administration, rather by nascent 
events, than by absti-act principles or recorded experience ; but, bowover natural this may be, in tho progress to 
establishment, a move extended survey of the course of past affairs in tlie acquired country, Avith their causes and 
consequences, may well befit the new possessors, when firmly settled in their power. It is not perhaps enough to 
exempt them from this review, that they folloAv a system of Government widely dilferont from the system of their 
predecessors, and are themselves a vciy dilTorent people. Among their Asiatic subjects, certain gonoral properties 
which belong to human nature, and certain peculiar qualities resulting from a peculiar composition of society, 
may be expected to liave a steady operation, Avhere not controlled by stronger influences. If avo look back then 
to tlie liistory of Bengal for five centuries, avo shall find, that except in tho period when tho Moghal Empire was 
in its vigour, and the component parts of it thereby kept in peace w’ith each other, that country has boon tho scene 
of frequent revolutions ; and vre cannot fail t-o discover that as tho despotism of Eastern Govci'nment may be 
reckoned the first and remote principle of such changes, so tlicy have immediately proceeded from two caii.scs, tho 
luAvlcss spirit of ambitious adventure common among all the military tribes of Hindustan, and the nature of the 
general mass of the people inhabiting that region. 

“ Tho Persians and Tartars, Avho have poured into it from early ages, have generally been soldiers of fortune, 

Muhammadan conquest of brought little with thorn but their swords. With these they have not 
India made by soldiers of for- unfrcqucntly carved their way to «ligiiity and einjiire. Power has been, and 
tune. is their darling object; nothing Avas scrupled by them to ol)tain it ; the Iiisttjry 

of Muhammadan rule in Hindustan is full of treasons, assassination.^, fratricides, even parricide is not unknown 
to it. These Northern adventurers by their spirit and pursuits, became in fact an accession, of more active and 
stronger qualities indeed, to the military division of the people of Hindustan. Tho Hindus, though field to bo 
less prono to the shedding of blood, have not however, carried their nicety far, Avheii the prize of sovcreigiity or 
authority has been in question ; but among them, sanguinary ambition has been usually confined to the Brahmins 
and the military caste ; to the latter more. 

“ Thu military class of the Hindus, which in its institution has some of the features of a militia, forms in 

reality a great standing army of mercenaries, ready to bo hired on all occasions 
hiJ^imadMa^^fora great usually not obliged to enter into actual service. Thus the sovereigii 

standing army of mercenaries, of » country cannot always command tlioir assistance, whilst tho existence of 
ready to be hired for any such a body may often render a doniestit: competitor, or a foreign enemy, 
spocies of warfare, with an eye formidable to him. From this copious source, any man of cntoi'prise, what- 
to plunder. views or pretensions, could ahvays find partisans, if ho had 

funds to entertain them ; tho treasure of the prince has been often used by his servants, to hiro men to despoil 
him also of his throne. No character has been so bad, no cause so unjust, as not to find an army to support it if 
there were mouey to pay them. Tho members of the military caste, conceiving tliemselves destined by their 
creation to fight, often take up arms with the same indifference and indiscrimination as a labourer takes up a 
spade ; insomuch that it has not boon unusual to see a defeated army Join tlie standard of the victor , upon the 
same principle which carries the labourer from one employer, with whom business runs low, to another whose 
service and means he deems more sure. The military Muhammadans (for many of the descendants of tho Taxiiars 
who settled in Hindostan fell into the lines of civil life) are equally ready as tho military Hindus to engage 
themselves in commotions, quarrels, and any species of warfare, both having always in timess of confusion, an 
eye to plunder. 

• Some will be ready to answer : “ By leonring to the people their religion and lawi ; ” and in tho just sense of the words, nam^ 
that no violent change in either, contrary to tho sense of tho people, is to be enforced. Wo agree to the proposition ; but whnt if the 
zeligion should be less favourable to our dominion than another ^atom, and the people were induced voluntarily to moke that other 
their religion ; would not the change be for our interest ? 
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From this institution of a military class, the ivisdom of which is surely impeached by the general effects 
Military dominanoy in India produced, the military spirit came at length to reside almost wholly 


both Hindu and Muhammadan 
has generated slavish dis- 
position of the population in 
general. 


Frequent conquests of India 
by foreigners. Possible dan- 
gers to British Rule from simi- 
lar swarms of barbarous as- 
sailants. 


in one portion of the people. And hence may, in part at least, have followed 
the abjectness of the inferior tribes, composing the main body of the naiiont 
and their want of public spirit. However much they may, on different 
accounts, have preferred a Hindu to a Muhammadan Government, no instance 
is recollected of their rising to support any Native Prince, or keep out any invader. The whole history of tho 
Muhammadan Empires in Hindustan, as well as the traces we have of the anterior government of the Hindus, and 
what we see in modern days, all concur to prove the slavish disposition of that people, and their want of attach- 
ment to their rulers. 

“ Prom these several causes, the despotic genius of Eastern Government, the exclusive hereditary allotment 

of the military profession to one class, and the abject character of the people, 
have proceeded the great encouragement of individuals to the violent assump- 
tion of power, and the frequency of insurrections, convulsions, and revolutions 
in that country. And the same causes though their operation may, by vari- 
ous ciiX5umstances, be occasionally suspended, will as long as they exist, have 
a tendency to produce the same effects. Hindustan lias alternately boon united under one great head, or parti- 
tioned into many states. New conquerors have, in different ages, appeared on that Continent, who increasing 
as they went on, have at length, by the vast number of their followers, overwhelmed every thing that opposed 
them. We now, indeed, seo the empire of the Moghals prostrate, and may be apt to think, that, arranged as the 
politics and powers of Hindustan are, the same order of things is not likely to return ; but it was upon the subver- 
sion of the Patan Empire that the Moghals rose, and may not a new adventurer, and a new horde from Tartary,, 
establish yet another dynasty ? It was perfectly in the option of Nadirshah, when he entered Delhi as a conqueror, 
in 1789, to have done this.* And if one of those scourges of mankind who have so frequently desolated India, 
should again arise, sending his fame, and the idea of his ‘ happy destiny ^ before him, might not the multitudes col- 
lected in his progress, poured out at length into the remote quarter of Bengal, endanger our existence there ? Whether 
we suppose him to advance in the first flush of conquest, or after he had given a central consolidation to his power, 
he would be backed by the resources of a vast inland region, by large armies of horse, and myriads of infantiy. If 
we now figure to ourselves the progress of his operations, it will not bring them nearer; it will be in order that we 
may be better guarded against them. The Tartars, unaccustomed to cope with our steady military gallantry and skill, 
might bo repeatedly repulsed. Still fresh swarms of assailants might be brought forward, and season after season, 
invasion be renewed. We could bring few cavalry into the field ; the numerous squadrons of the enemy might 
waste and exhaust the country ; the landholders, from whom the revenues are derived, would, as is usual in Hindu- 
stan, upon the appearance of commotion, withhold the payment of their rents ; the produce of the districts which 
the enemy might occupy, they w’ould immediately appropriate ; and the credit of our Government, a.s indeed we 
even now experience in times of exigency, would not procure us any adequate supplies. We should thus be* 
straitened and embarrassed in our resources ; suspicions of our stability might arise in the "minds of our subjects, 
and among them would be a great number of the military caste, unemployed by us, and ready to make their 
own use of any promising occasion. Many of those subjects, won by the splendour of new power, and the proud 
display of an imperial standard, or desirous of securing an early interest, perhaps indulging new hopes fixim a 
revolution, would fall away from us ; others would wish for a cessation of predatory vexations, at the expense of 
our expulsion. 

“ The Sepoys, whose attachment to us has appeared surprising, though the causes of it seem neither inex- 
Loyalty of the Sepoys immutable, supplied tardily and perhaps only partially with the 

pay, of which the regular advance had before so conciliated them to our 
service ; and instead of being animated by the career of victory, cooped 
up in a dubious defensive wai’fare, might also be tempted to listen to the 
largo offers of a dazzling leader, in whom their ready notions of fatalism 
might easily present to them a new king of the world. In such an arduous 
crisis, we trust that everything to be expected from bravery, fortitude and 
military science, would be performed on our part ; but must not our lasting dependence be chiefly on British 
troops, on onr maritime power, and on supplies by sea P With all these, it is very easy to see how oppressive^ 
how threatening, a long straggle, maintained under such circumstances, possibly by aids derived from the mother- 


though surprising, neither in- 
explicable nor immutable, 
may be endangered by a daz- 
sling leader. Loyalty of the 
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• If he had, we might probably have still been mere merchants in India. 
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country, munt be to ue ; how much also it must shake our intei^ts and onr stability in the rest of India. Now in 
any such state of things, in any case of the same nature, less extreme, what would be of more importanee to us, 
what could so effectually fortify our cause, as to have the people of our tenntorios sincerely attached to our gorem- 
ment ; to have established in their minds such an affectionate participation in our lot, such an union with our 
interests, as should counteract the defection, defalcations, and treachery, to bo otherwise apprehended from the 
ordinary bent and practice of the Asiatic character ? Wo should thus have the service of all the resources which 
x)iir rich Provinces contained ; avo should have the steady adherence and cooperation of the people, and in this way, 
might certainly confound and baffle even the powerful pi^eparations of an imperial despot, to whose affairs long 
and spirited resistance might prove highly detrimental, by euoouz’aghig distant Pi-ovinces which he had before 
overrun, to throw off tlic yoke. And how arc our .subjects to be formed to a disposition thus favourable to us, 

t<i be changed thus in tlioir character, but by now principles, sentiments, and tastes, leading to now views, con- 

duct, and manners ; all which would, by one and the same effect, identify their cause with ours, and jn-oportionably 
separate them from opposite interests P It is not, we may ventui’o to affirm, from such a change, but in continuing 
as we are, that we stand most exposed to the dangers of political I’ovolution. 

‘‘ The objection which conceives remote evils to result from a plan of improvement, does not advert to others 

wliich may, in the meantime, anse from causes of a different kind. We join 
AsBimuation ana a coxnznoxi . . . 

bond of union between the ^'ith it in the desire of seonnng in permanence, the fair possession this 

Bnglish and the Natives country has obtained (more, it may be concluded, by the over-ruling dis* 

neoessary for permanence of ponsation of Providence, than by any scheme of man), but differ as to the 
British dominion in l^dia. Tncana. To us it appears, that nothing promises so fair for the end proposed, 
as engaging the attachment and regard of the people, and removing those causes which have hitheito made them 
so ao(|uiesecnt i-n oveiy change. Tt was this passive temper, joined to the expectations which many might entertain 
fjorn the deposition of the reigning Nabob, that contnhuted to our etisy acquisition of the country ; but the same 
temper Avould render our hold of it less snro in any arduous ctmtest. At present, we are every way difFei'eiit from 
the people Avhom wo hold in subjection ; different in country, in liuiguage, in manners, in customs, in sentiments, 
and in religion ; their intoi’cst also, for l.ho reasons mentioned in the early part of this memoir, they must conceive 
to be different from ours. AVhat then can bo a healing principle with regard to all these points, but a principle of 
assimilatiou, a mmjfwn bond, Avhich shall give to both parties the reality and the conviction of mutual benefit from 
the connexion P Without an uniting primn'ple, a conjoining tie of this nature, we can su ppo.se the country to l)e, 
in fact, retained only by mere power; but in the same degree that an identity of sentiments and principles would 
be established, we should exhibit a sight new in the region of Hindustan, a people actively attached, cordially 
affected to their Government, and thus augmenting'its stoength. In this laudable way Ave slionld become more for- 
midable to the other powers of that Continent, wc should bo best secured against foreign enemies, insun^ections 
and the dangers of an hereditai*y military body ; we should haA^e more support from the mass of the people, and in 
a word, be most effectually guarded against a revolution. 

Tt is I'emai'kable, that the radical principle of tlie conclusion thus made, a conclusion to Avhich an acquaintanee 
Policy f Alexander th Indian character, and the experience that progressive time has 

Great in ^similating Asiatic effects of knowledge, particularly the divine knowledge of 

subjects to the Grecian aystem, Christianity, may now easily load an ordinary mind, directed, according to the 
and winnioK their loyalty, judicious historian of The J nciait Kuropean Intercourse with hidia^ the policy 
EnS-i^b in India^^^^ Grecian conqueror of that country, in secaring his Eastern acquisitions. 

lIoAvever different, in other respects, the circumstances of that celebrated 
personage may be fiora ours, in this we agree with him, that wo have an Asiatic Empire to maintain. And Dr. 
Bobertson, who in acknowledging the eccentidoities of that cxtraoi'dinary man, giA'ca him also the credit of profound 
political views, obseiwes, ‘ He early perceived, that fn render his authority secure and permanent^ it must he estahHihed 
in the affection of the nations he had subdued, attd maintamed by their arms; and that in order to acquire this 
advantage, all distinctions between the victors and the vanquished must be abolished, and his European and Asiatic 
subjects be incorporated, and become one people, by obeying the same laws, and by adopting the same man7ierSf 
institutions, and discipline* It is the l<;ading idea only of this policy, that is meant to be applied hero; and that 
leading idea is plainly the principle <»f nttsimihitio^i. It would neither suit us, nor our subjects, to act upon it 
tiniversally, as Alexander proposed. AVe ought not to wish, that the disimetions between the two races should 
be lost, or to aim at introducing into Asia laws fi'amed for this country ; but to attach our subjects by affeotion, 
interest, by winning them to our religion and our sentiments, — this would be at once to add to their happiness, 
4Uld to arrive at the same object which the great conqaeix>r liad in view, that of rendering our authoiity * permanent 
and secure.’ 


Policy of Alexander the 
Great in assimilating Asiatic 
subjects to the Grecian system, 
and winning their loyalty, 
should be followed by the 
English in India. 
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This policy is recommended by some other oonsiderations, which shall be briefly noticed. It is sufficiently 
New principles of attach- ^derstood, that since our first appearance on the theatre of Indian war and 


menty activity and industry 
among the people of India will 
be conducive to their loyalty 
to the British rule. 


politics, the Native powers have improved in military discipline, and that we 
now find it necessary to bring into the field, armies proportionably larger 
than those that served to achieve our early victories. Having so interesting 
an evidence of the capability of the Natives to improve, there appears no good 
reason to conclude, that their advancement in military skill may not bo further progressive. It is extemely 
probable, that the beneficial eflects of our civil policy will also in time force themselves upon their attention, and 
from the cogent motive of self-interest, produce at least some imitations. All the advances they make in the arts 
of war or of peace, will serve to lessen that superiority in both, by which, under the disadvantages attaching to 
us as foreigners, and with forces comparatively small, we have acquired an ascendency among the powers of 
Hindustan. The nearer we approach to an equality, the more these disadvantages will be felt. Our business 
seems to be, therefore, by now resources in policy still to prcserve the relative rank in which we have hitherto stood ; 
and what can more directly conduce to this end, than to infuse new principles of attachment, of activity, and 
industry, among the people we govern, thus strengthening their character, and drawing additional support from 
them. 


^^The European nations have an undisputed possession of the Indian seas, and are now so much connected 
Bevolutions in Europe, such Continent of India, that every material change which takes place in 

as the French, affect Indian them, may be expected, in some shape or other, to extend its influence 
politics. thither. It cannot be irrational, therefore, to suppose, that the astonishing 

events which liave lately convulsed Europe, and are likely to produce consequences dui'able and momentous, may 
have their bearings upon our Asiatic interests. That exorbitant ambitious power which seeks our destruction, 
may aim, by different channels and instruments, to excite troubles and disorders in our possessions, or to embroil 
us with our Indian neighbours. The Cape of Good Hope, the head of a vast country, in a fine climate, and singular 
in the felicity of its position for a great emporium, whether it remain with us or fall under French influence, will 
})robably, by a change already begun in its internal policy, swarm, at no distant period, with a numerous race, 
of European* character and descent, planted at the entrance into the Indian seas and within two months’ sail of the 
Indian coasts. Another great colony of the same race, in a climate equally favourable to the human constitution, is 
springing up on the Eastern side of the Indian Ocean. The appearance of many adventurers of these descriptions on the 
shores of Hindustan, as one day they may be expected to appear (a day perhaps nearer than it is possible to bring 
other apprehended improvements), can hardly fail to have some effect upon the political affairs of that country, 
those of the native princes, as well as our own. In all these, or any other supposablo cases then, the more closely 
we bind the people under our rule to ourselves, the more firmly shall we be prepared, in that quarter, against 
adverse events and combinations. 

“ It may be urged by some, in opposition to the systematical improvement hero proposed, that the influence 
Knowledge of English oha- British Government and character, especially where the intermixture 

raoter and manners will oon- of Europeans is large, will of itself gradually prcduce a change in the senti- 
oiliate the Natives. ments of our Eastern subjects. Let this position be, to a certain degree, 

admitted ; it is one interesting enough to merit some attention. The English, in their obscure commercial state, 
were little known or regarded by the people whom they now govern. Their elevation to power, brought into public 
display all the particulars of their character, with their manners and customs. These, in various instances, at first 
shocked the prejudices of the Hindus, who thought, with a kind of horror, of the new masters to whom they 
bowed. But by degrees they perceived, that usages the most repugnant to their ideas, wore free of that turpitude 
which they had associated with them. They found these foreigners superior to them in general powers and 
knowledge, in personal honour and humanity ; and at length saw the British Government assume a character of 
equity and patriotism, unknown in their preceding administrations. These qualities, it shall be granted, have a 
tendency t(\.conciliate in some measure, the natives who are near enough to observe them. Among those who live in 
our settlements or are much connected with Europeans, long habits of intercourse have softened down repug- 
nancies, or blunted the sensations which our manners at first inspired ; and there is in such, an apparent, perhaps 
a real abatement of jealousy and solicitude respecting their own notions and punctilios. 

“ But in all these varying aspects of the European character, something essential to those disposed to fall into 
Indifference of Englishmen “ imitation of it has been absent. Men that meet together in this country 
to religion will render Natives for the purposes of business, seldom enter into communication respecting the 
indifferent to every system of foundations of their faith and practice ; any serious discussion of this natw 
religion. occurs still more rarely there. The indifference for religion which Mr. Hume 
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ascribes to the English ip general of the present age (he calls it profound indifference,) may there pass for liberal 
toleration, or complaisant forbearance towards inferiors of another faith. Discovering in their intercourse with 
us little .of the nature of the religion we profess, they will not, of course, be apt to refer the good qualities of which 
the English appear possessed, to that source ; nor will they know that the national standard of morals formed 
from it, has an influence, even upon the conduct of those who pay no particular regard to a religious system. If 
then any of the Hindus should, in time, feel some tendency to imitate that freedom in manners, sentiments, and 
intercourse, that latitude as to religious opinions and observances, which they see in their European masters, what 
would be the consequence but evidently this, that they wotdd he loosened from their own religious prejudices, not by 
the previous reception of another system in their stead, but by becoming indifferent to every system. For a transition 
from one error to another is, it must be acknowledged, more readily made, than a transition from error to truth. 
“Error is more easily imbibed, more hardly eradicated; tmth more slowly received, more easily resigned. 
Anarohioal principles liable we conceive the anarchal principles which have 

to take the place of suporsti- burst forth in Europe ever to spread to India, they will be most likely to 
tious religion. have their entrance. Indeed, so wonderfully contagious do they appear to 

be, so congenial to the worst qualities of human nature, that it may be difficult to point out a place where they 
•can find nothing to fasten upon. Societies in which much corruption and much superstition prevail, seem in 
general more liable to them, than those in wliich true religion and morals are still strongly rooted. The French, 
it will readily be allowed, fell into them more readily than they would have embraced any scheme of personal 
reformation, or a more pure and strictly practical religious system. The abuses of civil and religious institutions 
lead to them, and furnish the most plausible pretences for them. False principles, and the fooleries of a false 
religion, even when used to support things good in themselves, as government and subordination, would ill stand 
before such arts and abilities as have lately assailed the truth. Truth only is invincible. To teach it therefore^ 
is to take the surest means of excluding the infection of licentious disorganizing sophistries. A change from 
false religion to the true, is a movement from an exposed place to a strong fortress ; and every advance made iu 
the system of moral and religious instruction here recommended, so far from opening the way to those loose latitu* 
dinarian notions which tend to a rejection of all authority, would establish rights, human and divine, upon 
their proper basis, and bind the conscience to the observance of them. 

“ To these considerations, which on tho whole may certainly be deemed not unworthy of attention, two other 

reflections may serve to give additional weight. First, it is to be feared that 
Increase of low class Euro- the number of the lower Europeans will go on to increase in our territories ; 

t^^ate ^the^ Natives^ ^a^ Natives, and by them the worst part of our manners 

increasing prosperity of land- will be exhibited. Secondly , — By the security which we have with great 
lords tends to strengthen pride wisdom given to the land tenures of Bengal, the value of property there, and 
and disorderly propensities consideration arising from the possession of it, will naturally be enhanced, 
mo^te ^w^d^areme^^ time, tho owners of largo estates, hitherto little productive 

to them, may become of consequence by their wealth and possessions. We know 
also, that increasing prosperity tends to strengthen pride and disorderly propensities. Here again, therefore, we 
find motives for the introduction of our principles ; for if some at least, both of the higher and lower orders, may be 
led, by European manners, to adopt new ideas of relaxation, at the same time that new powers are put into tho 
hands of the former, we ought, in good policy and reason, to communicate to them a system which, divested of all 
burthensome unnecessary ceremonies, and all superstitious folly, is yet calculated to produce a purer and higher 
infiuence than their own, upon the general moral conduct, and all the relative duties of life. As then we have 
already been gradually led, by good sense and expediency, to introduce regulations derived from our national 
ideas and principles into the Government and management of our possessions, their advantage and our safety may 
dispose us also to wish that our religion and moral principles might obtain a fair establishment there ; for if we 
can suppose that through the increasing relations between Europe and India, the common lights and manners of 
Europeans adventuring thither, should ever make a strong impression, unaccompanied by the knowledge of those 
principles, which do not propagate themselves spontaneously, and are not to be implanted without culture and 
oare, th^t change might not be favourable to our interests ; since the present circumstances of Europe seem 
emphatically to point out, that nothing but such principles can be depended upon, for keeping subjects in obedience 
a.iid subordination.’' * 

To these observations, the Right Honourable Mr* Charles Grant, author of the Treatise from which tho 
Hr. Charles Grant's Note to preceding quotation has been given, added a Note which contains interesting 
his Treatise. information and may be quoted here : — 

* Printed Pariiiimentary Papers relating to the Affairs of India; General, Appendix I ; Public (1882), pp. 72^. 
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These several objections and the answers to them, excepting the sixth and seventh, were, as to their substance 
Resolutions passed by the committed to writing in the latter end of the year 1792, though 

House of Commons on the not then in any shape brought into notice. In April 1793, a discussion took 
subjeot of educating India in place in a General Court of Proprietors of East India Stock, in which almost 

all the same objections were advanced, by persons with whom the writer never 
had any communication on such subjects. This was an occasion of two resolutions which the House of Commons, 
very honourably for itself, had voted in the view of introducing the purport of them into the Act of Parliament 
then about to be passed, for renewing the Charter of the East India Company. The Resolutions were these— 

‘ Resolved, That it is the opinion of this House, that it is the peculiar and bounden duty of the legislature, 
to promote, by all just and means the interests and happiness of the inhabitants of the British dominions 

in India ; and that for these ends, such measures ought to be adopted as may gradually tend to their advancement 
in useful knowledge, and to their religious and moral improvement. 

* Resolved, That sufficient means of religious worship and instruction be provided for all persons of the 
PiX)testant communion in the service, or under the protection of the East India Company in Asia, proper ministers 
being from time to time sent out from Great Britain for those purposes ; and that a chaplain be maintained on 
beard every ship of 500 tons burthen, and upwards, in the East India Company’s employ ; and that morever, no such 
ministers or chaplains shall be sent out, or appointed until they first shall have been approved of, by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, or the Bishop of London, for the time being.’ 

“ Several Proprietors of East India Stock made a violent attack upon these resolutions, and the following is an 

Discussion of the subjeot in abstract of all the arguments or objections urged against them, as they are 
the Court of Proprietors of reported by Mr. Woodfall. It is with reluctance that any reference is made 
East India Stock in 1793. licre to the opinions there given because they stand connected with particular 

names, and it is far from being the wish of the writer to introduce any thing that may seem to have even a remote 
tendency to personality ; but as opinions delivered in a public assembly, and afterwards made more public by the 
press, are fairly open to animadversion, so justice to the present subject, renders some notice of those now in 
question, indispensable. 

‘^Objections Stated Generally. ‘That sending Missionaries into our Es stern tenutories, is the most wild, 

Objections urged in the dis- extravagant, expensive, unjustifiable project, that ever was suggested by 
ouBsion. the most visionary speculator. That the principle is obnoxious, impolitic, 

unnecessary, full of mischief, dangerous, useless, unlimited.’ 

“ Specific Arguments, First Class, ‘ The plan would be dangerous and impolitic; it would affect the peace and 

Arguments employed, in the ultimate security of our possessions. It tends to endanger and injure our 
controversy. affams there most fatally, it would either produce disturbances, or bring the 

Christian religion into contempt. Holding one faith or religion, is the most strong common cause with mankind, 
and the moment that took place in India there would he an end of British supremacy. 

‘ That the principle of pixiselyting was impolitic, and was, or ought to be exploded, in so enlightened a period 
as the eighteenth century.’ 

‘ That it would be a most serious and fatal disaster, if natives of character,* even a hundred thousand of 
them, were converted to Christianity.* 

‘ That the establishment of seminaries and colleges iu America, was one of the most efficient causes of the 
loss of that country. That suffering young clergymen (who are usually of pleasurable habits), to overrun the 
interior of India would be dangerous, and prove ultimately destructive to the Company’s interest.’ 

♦ It will bo remembored, that these are chiefly Idolaters^ something of whose character and worship wo have already seen. With 
whatever indifference idolatry may be viewed, and however venial it may be accounted in these times, even by persons bom in Christian 
countries, it is a crime against which the displeasure of the holy and true God, the sovereign and unerring judge of the qualities of 
actions, is expressed with peculiar indignation, contempt, and abhorrence throughout that rovolatioii which ho hath vouchsafed to os ; 
and it is therein shown to have often brought on, by its nature and effects, the misery and ruin of individuals and of nations. 

Even the wiser men of ancient Pagan Europe, between the superstition of which, and the idolatry of the Hindns an identity has 
boon proved (by Sir William Jones, in the Asiatic Transactions, Vol . I), saw and complained of the evils of their popular system of 
religion. Cicero brings in an Epicurean philosopher arraigning that system in severe terms. " The most absurd things,” observes ho 
“ ore said by the poets, things which are noxious even by the agreeable style in which they are conveyed ; for they have introduced Gods 
mad with anger, inflamed with lust and have presented to our view their wars, battles, fightings, wounds ; their hatred, diffemnoes, striv- 
ings; their births, deaths, complaints, lamentations, their lusts, exceeding in every kind of intemperance; their adulteries, fetters their 
Ijsag with mankind, and mortals begotten of immortal gods.” (De Nat. Beor. Lib. I. § 16). And again, in the person of a Stoio he 
thus reprobates the same system. “ The introduction of feigned gods, has begotten false opinions, and turbulent errors and sspersti- 
tions, no better than old wives* fables for the figures of the gods, their ages, drees and ornaments are set fmr^^ their marriageSi 
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Sectmd Class, The aoheme would be unsuccessful. It is extravagant to hope for the conversion of the natives* 
They are invincibly attached to their own castes ; their prejudices, manners and habits are all against a change.' 

* It is vain to attempt to overcome piejudioes fixed by the practice of ages far exceeding the time in which 
Britons had any idea of religion at all. The attempt is, in these views, idle, absurd and impracticable.* 

* Only the dregs qf the people can be converted ; they will pretend conversion, and disgrace Christianity.’ 

* The higher and more respectable natives are people of the purest morality, aud strictest virtue* ( this was said' 
only by one speaker who knew little of India). 

* The services of religion are devoutly performed in the Company’s settlements and ships, either by clergymen 
or laymen, and their ecclesiastical establishments are sufficient.' 

“ Third Class. * The schmne tvould be expensive. The expense would bo enormous, intolerable ; one, two, or 
three hundred thousand pounds,’ 

Fourth Class. The scheme would be unlimited in respect of tbe numbers and qualifications of the missionaries.* 

**A11 these objections will be found already answered in the text. A few brief remarks upon them may 

The objections and argu- however bo proper, and will be sufficient here, 
ments answered. 

“ 1«/. — The objections urged in general terms are merely declamatory. They are accompanied by no reasonings 
or elucidations. But the principle which they censure as the most wild, extravagant, unjustifiable, mischievous, . 
dangerous, usoless, impolitic that ever was suggested by the most visionary speculator, is the principle of the 
Gospel itself 

The Gospel was propagated by missionaries ; missionaries planted it in tho different countries of Europe, . 
almost all those countries have, in imitation of the same practice, sent missionaries into infidel parts, and how is it 
possible for men to communicate it otherwise ? In this kingdom, two Societies are established by royal charter 
for propagating the Gospel in Heathen lands, and there is a third Society of long standing, employed in the same 
object which enrolls among its members, many of the most eminent persons of tho nation. So much for the 
antiquity, authority, and general acknowledgment of this principle which is treated as if nothing like it had over 
been heard of before. 

“ 2nd. — It is obvious, that the first and second classes of specific objections, militate against each other. Since 
tho scheme proposes only a pacific exposition of Christian truths, it cannot be both dangerous and unsuccessful. 
The danger is avowedly founded mainly, if not wholly, on the supposition of success. If success therefore is not to 
bo hoped for, whore is the danger ? And again if the scheme really threatens so much danger what becomes uf 
the argument against success ? 

“These contradictory objections cannot both be just. The same speaker, however, who is reported to have 
‘ thanked God * that the conversion of the natives would bo a matter of impracticahility^ strenuously opposed the 
scheme on this ground, that the moment they and wo came to hold one faith there would be an end of our supre- 
macy in tho East ; but if ho thought it impracticable to convert them to our faitli, with what reason could he urge 
tbe danger which would follow from such conversion as a serious and alarming objection ? When the cause dues 
not exists neither can that which can only flow from it as its effect. 

“ 3i-d. — The pHnciple of not communicating to the II Indus the Christian religioiiy lest this slmdd in the end destroy 
our Government over them, is however here fairly acknowledged and argued upon. The establishment of seminaries 
and colleges in oui* American Colonics, is in the same spirit adverted to in a way of warning, as if Christianity had 
produced the revolution there, when in fact they were men uf infidel opinions who planned both the American and 
French Revolutions. 

“ The I'cason assigned in justification of this precautionary principle also deserves attention, ‘ because holding 
one religion is the most strong common cause with mankind.* If the proposal had been that tho English should 
become converts to Hinduism, this aigument might have been well placed ; but applied to the present scheme, it can 
only operate in favour of it. 

“4th.--rlt is curious to find it alleged, among the arguments against the proposed clauses, that some of the 
Hindus were too good, and others too bad to be converted. 

affinities and all are redaoed to the similitudo of human imbecility. They are brought in as men distorbed by passion ; wo hear of 

their lusts, sickneBs, auger ; yea as fables tell us the gods have not wanted wars and battles These things are said and believsd 

most sottishly and are full of extreme vanity and futility.” (Ibid. Lib. 11. S 28). 

To these base gods, however, temples were erected, and divine honours paid. They had their costly trains of priests, services, 
aadriflees, festivals and games. Some of their rites were atrociously cruel, others infamous for debauchery, prostitution and the moat 
unbridled excesses. Hence corruption was diffused among the people, the moral system, even of the philosophers, was very defective 
and their allowed practices, in some respects abominable. 
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** This was advanced by only one gentleman, little acquainted with in^a, whose speech happening by a bom- 
1ft. Swartn’B Vindioation of nion newspaper to reach the Rev. Mr. Swartt, already noticed as long a Mis- 
Misslonary effort. sionary of distinguished reputation in the Tanjore and Ti*ichinopoly dishriets, 

produced from him a vindication of the conduct and effects of the Mission in which he is concerned. A vindica- 
tion framed indeed in modest and simple terms, suitable to the chamcter of the writer, but highly honourable to 
the cause of Missions, and though he intended it not to his own. This piece, too good to be concealed, has been 
printed in the Transactions of the English Society for Pi*omoting Christian Knowledge, and a copy of it is given in 
the Appendix. 

The assertion of the same speaker, that the higher natives of India are people of the purest morality and 

strictest virtue, is altogether new, and in palpable opposition to testimony and 

experience. Upon the Gospel scheme no man is too good or too had for the 

the higher Natives have pure . . ® 

morality and strict virtue* benefits it proposes ; and there is a very large class between the best and the 

worst, of whom the speaker took no notice. His other assertion, that the cere- 
monies of religion, or the service of the Common-prayer Book, were with great decency and devotion regularly 
performed by laymen on board the Company’s ships, and on land, in places where there happened to be no clergy- 
man, is a topic for ridicule, if the subject wore not of so serious a kind ; the reverse of this assertion being so 
notorious. And is there no use for a minister of religion, but to perform a ceremony, or to read a foi’m of prayer 
once a week ? 

“ «5tli. —The objections urged on the gioiind of the unlimited expense of the scheme, the unlimited numbers 
Objection as to expensive- clergy that would be sent, their improper chameter, and their roving 

ness of the scheme of Educa- through the country^ all go upon assumptions not only unwarranted but contra- 
tion unwarranted. * dieted by the tenor of the clauses themselves, and in opposition to the dictates 

of common sense. The Directors of the Company wore themselves to bo entrusted with the execution of the 
scheme ; they were to judge of the number of ‘ Missionaries sufficient ; they were to regulate the expense. Was it 
conceivable that they would have gone in either article to a length burthensome or dangerous to the Company ? Was 
it conceivable that they would have suffered Missionaries to ramble, at their pleasure, through the country, if the 
Missionaries sent should have been men so disposed ? But can it be imagined, that the friends of the scheme and the 
respectable authorities whose testimonials were to render the Missionaries receivable by the (’ompany (not to 
force them into their employ), would have had so little regard to the success of their own object, as to select per- 
sons the least likely to promote it ? In fact, the danger was of another kind ; so much was left in the discretion of 
the Directoi’s that if they should have had the disposition, they might also have possessed the power very materially 
to thwart the prosecution of the scheme. And as to the real number and expense of Missionaries at first, the 
former, if proper persons should have been found, would perhaps have been thirty, and the annual charge of their 
establishment, including dwellings, probably about fourteen thousand pounds. 

— Upon the whole of this discussion it appears to have been undertaken with a vehement determination 
Opposition to Christianizing against the principle of introducing Christianity among our Asiatic subjects ; 
India unjustifiable. but without much previous consideration or a large acquaintance with its 

bearings and relations, still less with a dispassionate temper of mind for arguments subversive of each other 
assertions palpably erroneous, assumptions clearly unwarrantable, were pressed into the opposition ; the question 
was argued chiefly upon a partial view of supposed political expediency and the supreme importance, authority, 
and command, of Christianity, were left out of sight. 

“ It ought to be remarked, upon the second of the two resolutions passed in the House of Commons, that the 
mainteuauco of a Chaplain on board every ship of considerable size, employed in the long navigation to and from 
India, was the early spontaneous pi*actice of the Company, and enjoined to them in the Charters of King William 
and Queen Anne, the clauses of which, respecting this point, the said resolution did no more than revive.”* 

Such then was the state of public opinion in England upon the subject of introducing English Education in 
Sir Charles Trevelyan^s India towards the end of the last century. Next in point of time and im- 
views on the education of the portance are the views expressed by Sir Charles Ti'evelyanf in a Treatise 
people of India, 1888. which lie wrote “ On the Education of the People of India iu 1838, and from 

it the following extracts n>ay bo quoted » 

♦ Printed Parliamentary Papers relating to the Affairs of India; Gen^cd^ Appendix I, Public (1832), pp. 81-86, Note, 
t A distinguished Member of the Indian Civil Service who after having served as Assistant Resident at Delhi, held an iiaipetiaui 
oStee in the Secretariat of the Government of India, and married a sister of Lord Macaulay. He subsequently held an important e ft ee Sn 
Sttghtnd and afterwards became a Member of the Supreme Council in India, and Anally was fqr some tims Governor of tlie Preafdeiioy 
of Madras. Ho lived to a good old oge in retirement, and died not many'yeareaga, leavtog a tpn, Sir Gdorge '^roveilyait, h distingtitilrfit 
Member of Parliameut. 
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Many circumstances indicate that the time has arrived for taking^ up the question of Indian National 

Opportuneneasof introdnoing itistruction in a way in which it has never yet been taken up. Obstacles, 
Xngliali Sduoation in India which formerly prevented the Government from taking decisive steps, have 

disappeared : unexpected facilities have come to light. The mind of India 
has taken a new spring. SubstitutcB are required to fill np the void created by the passing away of antiquated 
systems. The people want instruction ; the Government wants welboducated servants to fill the responsible 
sitnations which have been opened to the natives. Every thing concut^s to prove that this important subject 
ought DO longer to be regarded only as an amusement for the leisure hours of benevolent persons. It must now 
be taken up as a great public question, with that seriousness and resolution to make the necessary saorifice.s which 
the interests at stake t'oquirc.”* 

Then after stating various reasons, tending to show the necessity for spreading English Education in India,- 

Natives ready to oo-operate be goes on to say: — “Thof most decisive proof that the time has arrived 
with Government in English for taking up the subject of national education is, that all classes of the 
Education. community arc now ready to co-operate with the Government, A few years 

ago the cducatiuii of the natives was regarded by tlie Europeans either with aversion or contempt, as they 
happened to consider it as a dangerous interference with native prejudice, or as a chimerical undertaking 
unworthy of a man of sense. Now there are few stations at whicli there are not one or more European officers, 
who would be glad of an opportunity of aiding the Committee in the prosecution of ils plans. The disevissions 
which took place between the advocates of the rival systems, by strongly dmwifig attention to the question, and, 
ill a manner, forcing people to an examination of it, greatly contributed to this result. All aro now more or less 
interested and well informed on the subject ; and whiit in of still more importance, all are of one mind about it, 
and have a settled and well understood plan to pursue. Whatever differences of opinion may linger among 
retired Indians in England, there are none now in India ; or, at least, the adherents of the old system form such 
an exceedingly small minority, that it is unnecessary to mention them when speaking of the general sense of the 
European community. 

“ The missionaries, taking advantage of the prevailing feeling, have established numerous excellent semi- 

Efforts of the Iffissionaries naries, at which many thousand native youth arc receiving a sound, and in 

to spread English Education. some cases, a liberal English Education. English, Scotch, Americans, and 

Gormans, concur in availing themselves of the English language as a powerful instrument of native improvement. 
English priests, lately sent from Home to take charge of the Homan Catholic Christians of Portuguese and 
native descent, have had recourse to the same means for enlightening their inimorous and degraded flock.s. The 
Portuguese language (another instance of the confusion of tongues which has so long distracted and dissipated 
the mind of India) has been discarded fi'om the chui’ches and schools : and the hmglish Liturgy has been introduced, 
and large English senunaries have been established. There are also institutions at which the youth of English 
and of mixed English and native descent receive as good a scientific and literary education as is consistent witli 
the early period at whicli they enter into active life. Most of our schoo1-mastcr.s have been drawn from this cla8.s ; 
and, as they possess the trustworthiness and a great degree of the energy of the European character, combineci 
with an intimate acquaintance with the native habits and language, they aro no mean auxiliaries in the cause of 
native education.^ 

“ This harmony of effort, however, would be of little avail if it were not founded on a real desire on tlic pari 

Real desire of Natives to of the natives themselves to obtain the benefit of European instruction, 
obtain English Education. The curiosity of the people is thoroughly roused, and the passion for Englisli 

knowledge has penetx^ated the most obscure, and extended to the most remote parts of India. Tho steam boats, 
passing up and down the Ganges, are boarded by native boys, begging not for money, but for books. § Tho 

* Trevelyan, On the Education of the People of India (1838) ; pp. 143, 144. 

+ /6., pp. 164-69. 

{ Tho institaiions which have rcndcrcil most service in this way are, tho Verulam Acadomy, tho Parental Academic Institution, 
tho High School, and tho Military Orphan Asylum. Similar assistance may now bo expected from tho noblo fonmlatioii of Gene nil 
Martin, and a largo Proprietory School which has lately been established in tho Himalaya Mountains. 

$ Some gentlemen coming to Calcutta wore astonished at tho oagomoBs with which they wore pressed for books by a troop of 
lioys, who boarded tho steamer from an obscure place, called Comcrcally. A Plato was lying on the table, and one of tho party 
asked a boy w'hcther that would servo his purpose. ' Oh ! yes,* ho exclaimed, * give me any book ; all I want is a book.* Tho gentloman 
at last hit upon tho expedient of cutting np an old Quarterly Review, and distributing tho articles among them. In tho evening, 
whan some of tho party went ashore, the boys of the town fiockod round them, oxpreBBing their regret that there was no Eogllsb 
Eehool in the place, and saying that they hoped that the Goyeruor-Oeneral, to whom they had made an application on tho subject 
whiirhG passed on his way up the conntry, would establish one. 
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chief B of the Puiijab, a country which has never been subdued by the British armSt made so many applications 
to the Political Agent on the frontier to procure an English Education for their children, that the Gbvemment has 
found it necessary to attach a schoolmaster to his establishment. The tide of literature is even rolling back 
from India to Persia, and the Supreme Government lately sent a large supply of English books for the use of the 
King of Persia’s military seminary, the students of which were reported to be actuated by a strong zeal for 
European learning. The extent to which the Pasha of Egypt is engaged in enlightening his subjects, through the 
medium of English and the other European languages, is too well known to need any detail. The time has certainly 
arrived when the ancient debt of civilization which Europe owes to Asia* is about to be repaid ; and the sciences, 
cradled in the East and brought to maturity in the West, are now by a final effort about to overspread the world.^t 

Having thus described the opportuneness of extending English education in India, Sir Charles Trevelyan 

proceeded to consider the political tendencies of the different systems of 

Political tendency of Eng- education in use in India at that time (1838 and expressed his views in the 

liah Education in India. i, < 3 

following words : — 

“ There can bo no dispute as to what our duty as the rulers of India requires us to do. But it has been said, 

Undoubted duty of England and may bo said again, that whatever our duty may be, it is not our policy 
to educate India. to enlighten the natives of India ; that the sooner they grow to man's estates, 

the sooner they will bo able to do without us ; and that by giving them knowledge, W'e are giving them power, of 
w'hich they will make the first use against ourselves. 

“ If our interest and our duty were really opposed to each other, every good man, every honest Englishman, 

Feeling of honest English- would know which to prefer. Onr national experience has given ns too deep 
men to administer India for a sense of the true ends of Government, to allow us to think of canying ou 
the benefit of its people. the administiation of India except for the benefit of the people of India. A 

natiun vvhicli made so great a sacrifice to redeem a few hundred thousand negroes from slavery, would shudder at 
the idea of keeping a hundred millions of Indians in the bondage of ignorance, with all its frightful consequences, 
by means of a political system supported by the re venue taken from the Indians themselves. Whether we govern 
India ten or a thousand years, we will do our duty by it: yvo will look, not to the probable duration of our trust, 
but to the satisfactory discharge of it, so long as it shall please God to continue it to us. Happily, however, we 
are not on this occasion called upon to make any effort of disinterested magnanimity. Interest and duty arc never 
really scpai^ated in the affairs of nations, any more than they are in those of individuals ; and in tliis case they 
are indi.ssolubly united, as n very slight examination will suflice to show. 

“ The Arabian or Muhammndan system is based on the exercise of power and the indulgence of passion. 

The Muhammadan and Hin- I^i’ide, ambition, the love of rule, and of sensual enjoyment, are called in to 


du systems of Government 
criticised. 


the aid of religion. The earth is the inheritance of the faithful : all besides 
arc infidel usurper, wdth whom no measures are to be kept, except what 


* The early civilization of Cl recce by settlers from Phteniem and Egypt, the philosophical systems of Pythagoras and Plato; 
the knowlcdffo of chemistry, uiodicine, and mathematics, which cinanatccl in a lator age from the Arabian Schools of Cordova and 
Salerno, attest the obligations wo are under to the Eastern world. The greatest boon of all, our udinirablo system of arithmetical 
notation, which has facilitated in an incaloulablo degree the improvement of the sciences and the transaction of every kind of 
business for which the use of niinibers is requisite, is distinctly traceable through tho Arabs to the Kindus ; we call it the Arabian, 
the Arabs call it the Hindu system, and the Hindus attribute tho invention of it to thoir gods. It has boon practised in India from 
a period which precedes all written and traditionary memorials. 

t It may be as well to mention some of tho probable cauaos of tho existing stage of native feeling on this subject. Tho First is 
the same which gave rise to tho revival of learning, and the cultivation of tho Vomacular languages in Europe, or tho incroaso in 
the number and importance of tho middle class of society. External peace, internal security of property, arising from a regular 
administration of justice, increased facilities to trade, the permanent settlement of the land revenue of the Lower, and a long settle- 
ment of that of tho Upper Provinces, have all contributed to raise up a class between the Nawab and the ryot, which derives its 
consequence from tho exercise of industry and eutorpriso, which is possesBod of the loiauro necessary for litei-ary pursuits, and which, 
being a creation of our own, is naturally inclined to imitate us, and to adopt our views. Second! i^,"-The people feeling thomsolvos 
safe in thoir persons and property, and being relieved from the harassing anxieties which daily attend those who live under a 
barbarous arbitrary government, enjoy that pence of mind, without which it is impossible that Letters can bo successfully cultivated. 
Thirdly ^ — The natives cannot fail to be struck by our moral and intellectual superiority ; and they are led, by the combined influence 
of curiosity and emulation, to search for tho causes of it in our literaturo. This motive has led the Russians and Turks, and other 
entirely indopondont nations, to cultivate foreign literature ; and it cannot, therefore, excite wonder that the Hindus, who stand in- 
such a close relation to us, should have been influenced by it. Fcmrthlyt—X liberal English Education is tho surest road to promotion. 
It is by far the beat education tho natives can get; and the Government must always select tho best instructed persona, that are to 
be had, for the public service. lusfly, — Tho Hindus have always boon a literary people ; but m the body of the nation were shut 
out by tho Brahmins from all participation in their own learning, they eagerly avail themselves of what is now offered by os to thoir 
acceptance, recommended as it is by so many attractions. ‘ 

30 
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policy may require. Universal dominion belongs to the Muhammadans by divine right. Their religion obliges 
them to establish their predominance by the sword ; and those who refuse to conform are to be kept in a state of 
slavish subjection. The Hindu system, although less fierce and agl^ressive than the Muhammadan, is still more 
exclusive : all who are not Hindus are impure outcasts, fit only for the most degraded employments; and, of course, 
utterly disqualified for the duties of Government, which are reserved for the Military, under the guidance of the 
priestly caste. Sucli is the political tendency of the Arabic and Sanskrit systems of learning. Happily for us, 
these principles exist in their full force only in books written in difficult languages, and in the minds of a few 
learned men ; and they are very faintly reflected in the feelings and opinions of the body of the people. But 
what will be thought of that plan of national education which would revive them and make them popular ; would 
be perpetually reminding the Muhammadans that we are infidel usurpers of some of the fairest realms of the 
Faithful ; and the Hindus, that we ai'e unclean beasts, with whom it is a siji and a shame to have any friendly 
intercourse. Our bitterest enemies could not desire more than that we should propagate systems of learning which 
excite the strongest feelings of human nature against ourselves. 

“ The spirit of English literature, on the other hand, cannot but be favorable to the English connection. 
Effect of English literature Familiarly acquainted with us by means of our literature, the Indian youth 
favourable to maintenance of almost cease to regard us as foreigners. They speak of our great men with 
British rule. the same enthusiasm as we do. Educated in the same way, interested in the 

same objects, engaged in the same pursuits with ourselves, they become more English than Hindus, just as the 
Roman provincials became more Romans than Gauls or Italians. What is it that makes us what we are, except 
living and conversing with English people, and imbibing English thoughts and habits of mind ? They do so too : 
they daily converse with the best and wisest Englishmen through the medium of their works ; and form, perhaps, 
a higher idea of our nation than if their intercourse with it were of a more personal kind. Admitted behind the 
scenes, they become acquainted with the principles which guide our proceedings ; they see how sincerely we study 
the benefit of India in the measures of our administration ; and from violent opponents, or sullen conformists, they 
are converted into zealous and intelligent co-operators with us. They learn to make a proper use of the freedom 
of discussion which exists under our Government, by observing how we use it ourselves ; and they cease to think 
of violent remedies, because they are convinced that there is no indisposition on our part to satisfy every real want 
of the country. Dishonest and bad rulers alone derive any advantage from the ignorance of their subjects. As 
long as we study the benefit of India in our measures, the confidence and affection of the people will increase in 
proportion to their knowledge of us. 

“ But this is not all. There is a principle in human nature which impels all mankind to aim at improving 
Infusion of European ideas ^^cir condition : every individual has his plan of happiness : every community 
will render Hatives dependent has its ideas of securing the national honour and prosperity. This powerful 
on English protection. and universal principle, in some shape or other, is in a state of constant 

activity ; and if it be not enlisted on our side, it must be arrayed against us. As long as the natives are left to 
brood over their former independence, their sole specific for improving their condition is, the immediate and total 
expulsion of the English. A native patriot of the old school has no notion of anything beyond this : his attention 
has never been called to any other mode of restoring the dignity and prosperity of his country. It is only by the 
infusion of European ideas, that a new direction can be given to the national views. The young men brought up 
at our seminaries, turn with contempt from the barbarous despotisms under which their ancestors groaned, to the 
prospect of improving their national institutions on the English model. Instead of regarding us with dislike, they 
court our society, and look upon us as their natural protectors and benefactors : the summit of their ambition is, 
to resemble us ; and, under our auspices, they hope to elevate the character of their countrymen, and to prepare 
them by gradual steps for the enjoyment of a well-regulated and therefore a secure and a happy independence. 
So far from having the idea of driving the English into the sea uppermost in their minds, they have no notion of 
any improvement, but such as rivets their connection with the English, and makes them dependent on English 
protection and instruction. In the re-establishment of the old native governments, they see only the destruction 
of their most cherished hopes, and a state of great personal insecurity for themselves. 

“ The existing connection between two such distant countries as England and India, cannot, in the nature of 
Connection of England with things, bo permanent : no effort of policy can prevent the natives from ulti- 
India cannot be permanent. mately regaining their independence. But there are two ways of arriving 
at this point. One of these is, through the medium of revolution ; the other, through that of reform. In one, the 
forward movement is sudden and violent ; in the other, it is gradual and peaceable. One must end in a complete 
alienation of mind and separation of interests between ourselves and the natives ; the other in a permanent 
alliance, founded on mutual benefit and good«will. 
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** The only means at onr disposal for preventing the one and securing the other class of results is» to set the 
Natives educated in English ^ process of European improvement, to which they are already 

will mould their prospects sufficiently inclined. They will then cease to desire and aim at independence 
under British protection. on the old Indian footing. A sudden change will then be impossible ; and a 

long continuance of our present connection with India will even be assured to us. A Mahratta or Muhammadan 
despotism might be re-established in a. month ; but a century would scarcely suffice to prepare the people for self- 
government on the European model. The political education of a nation must be a work of time, and while it is 
in progress, we shall be as safe as it will be possible for us to be. The natives *will not rise against us, because we 
shall stoop to raise them : there will be no reaction, because there will be no pressure : the national activity will 
be fully and harmlessly employed in acquiring and dilEusing European knowledge, and in naturalising European 
institutions. The educated classes, knowing that the elevation of their country on these principles can only be 
worked out under our protection, will naturally cling to us. They even now do so. There is no class of our sub- 
jects to whom we are so thoroughly necessary as those whose opinions have been cast in the English mould ; they 
are spoiled for a purely native regime ; they have everything to fear from the premature establishment of a native 
Government ; their education would mark them out for persecution ; the feelings of independence, the literary 
and scientific pursuits, the plans of improvement in which they indulged under our Government, must be 
exchanged for the servility and prostration of mind which characterise an Asiatic Court. This class is at present a 
small minority, but it is continually receiving accessions from the youth who are brought up at the different 
English seminaries. It will in time become the majority ; and it will then be necessary to modify the political 
institutions to suit the increased intelligence of the people, and their capacity for self-government, 

“ The change will thus be peaceably and gradually effected : there will be no struggle, no mutual exaspera- 
Gradual independence of natives will have independence, after first learning how to make a 

India will be friendly to Bri- good use of it : we shall exchange profitable subjects for still more profitable 
tish commercial intercourse. allies. The present administrative connection benefits families, but a strict 
commercial union between the first manufacturing and the first producing country in the world, would be a solid 
foundation of strength and prosperity to our whole nation. If this course be adopted, there will, properly speak- 
ing, bo no separation. A precarious and temporary relation will almost imperceptibly pass into another far more 
durable and beneficial. Trained by us to happiness and independence, and endowed with our learning and our 


political institutions, India will remain the proudest monument of British benevolence ; and we shall long continue 
to reap, in the affectionate attachment of the people, and in a great commercial intercourse with their splendid 
country,* the fruit of that liberal and enlightened policy which suggested to us this line of conduct. 

** In following this course wo should be trying no new experiment. Tho Romans at once civilised the nations 


The example of Romans in 
civilizing Europe and creating 
independent friendly nation- 


of "Europe, and attached them to their rule by Romanising them ; or, in other 
words, by educating them in the Roman Literature and Arts, and teaching 
them to emulate their conquerors instead of opposing them. Acquisitions 


alities must be followed, made by superiority in war, were consolidated by superiority in the arts of 


peace ; and tho remembrance of the original violence was lost in that of the benefits which resulted from it. The 
provincials of Italy, Spain, Africa, and Gaul, having no ambition except to imitate the Romans, and to share their 
privileges with them, I’emained to tho last faithful subjects of the empire ; and the union was at last dissolved, 
not by internal revolt, but by the shock of external violence, which involved conquerors and conque^^ed in one 
common overthrow. The Indians will, I hope, soon stand in the same position towards us in which we once stood 


towards the Romans. Tacitus informs us, that it was the policy of Julius Agricola to instruct the sons of the 


leading men among the Britons in the literature and science of Rome, and to give them a taste for the refinements 
of Roman civilization.f We all know how well this plan answered. From being obstinate enemies, the Britons 
soon became attached and confiding friends ; and they made more strenuous efforts to retain the Romans, than 
their ancestors had done to resist their invasion. It will be a shame to us if, with our greatly superior advantages. 


* Tho present trade with India can give no idea of what it is capable of becoming : the productive powers of tho country are 
immense : the population of British India alone, without including the Native States, is more than throe times that of all the rest of 
the British Empire. By governing well, and promoting to the utmost of our power the growth of wealth, intelligence, and enterprise 
in its vast population, wo shall bo able to make India a source of wealth and strength to our nation in time to come, with which 
nothing in our past history furnishes any parallel. 

t The words of Tacitus are ; “ Jam vero principum filios liheralibus artibns erudire, et ingenia Britannorum studiis Gallorum 
anteferre, ut qui modo linguam Bomanam abnuebaut, eloquentiam concupisoerent. Inde etiam habitus nostri honour et frequens toga. 
Paulatimque disoessum ad delinimenta vitiorum, portious et balnea et oonTiviorum elegantiam; idque apud imperitos humanitas 
vooabatnr cum pars servitutis asset.” 
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we aleo do not make our premature departure be dreaded as a calamity. It must not be said in after ages, that 
‘ the groans of the Britons ' were elicited by the breaking up of the Roman Empire ; and the groans of the 
Indians by the continued existence of the British. 

- “ We may alsSf take a lesson from the Muhammadans whose conquests have beeu so extensiTe and so permanent. 

Policy of the Emperor Akbar From the Indian Archipelago to Portugal, Arabic was established as the 
to be adopted. language of religion, of literatui e and of law, the vernacular tongues were 

saturated with it ; and the youth of the conquered countries soon began to vie with their first instructors in every 
branch of Muhammadan learning. A polite education was undei-stood to mean a Muhammadan Education ; and 
the most cultivated and active minds were everywhere engaged on the side of the Muhammadan system. 'The 
Emperor Akbar followed up this policy in India. Arabicised Persian was adopted as the language of his dynasty ; 
and the direction thereby given to the national sympathies and ideas gi'eatly contributed to produce that feeling 
of veneration for the family which has long survived the loss of its power. This feeling, which in Europe would 
be called loyalty, is common to those who have been brought up in the old learning, but is very rarely found in 
connection with an English Education. The policy of our predecessors, although seldom worthy of imitation, 
was both very sound and very successful in this respect. If we adopt the same policy, it will be more beneficial 
to the natives in proportion as English contains a gi'eater fnnd of true knowledge than Arabic and Persian : 
and it will be more beneficial to us in proportion as the natives will study English more zealously and extensively 
than they did Arabic and Persian, and will be more completely changed by it in feeling and opinion. 

“ Those views were not worked out by reflection, but were forced on mo by actual observation and experience. 

Ambition of English educa ^ passed some years in parts of India, where, owing to the comparative 
ted Eatives for a national novelty of onr rule and to the absence of any attempt to alter the current of 
representative assembly gra- native feeling, the national habits of thinking I'emained unchanged. There, 
dually terminating the English high and low, rich and potw, had only one idea of improving their political 

condition. The upper classes lived upon the prospect of regaining their 
former pre-eminence ; and the lower, upon that of having the avenues to wealth and distinction reopened to them 
by the re-establishment of a Native Government. Even sensible and comparatively well affected natives had no 
notion that there was any remedy for the existing depressed state of their nation except the sudden and absolute 
expulsion of the English. After that, I resided for some years in Bengal, and there I found quite another set 
of ideas prevalent among the educated natives. Instead of tliinking of cutting the throats of the English, they 
were aspiring to sit with them on the grand jury, or on the bench of Magistrates. Instead of speculating on 
Punjab or Nepaulese politics, they were discussing the advantages of printing and free discussion, in oratorical 
English Bpoochos, at debating societies which they had established among themselves. The most sanguine dimly 
look forward in the distant future to the establishment of a national representative assembly as the consummation 
of their hopes — ail of them being fully sensible that these plans of improvement could only be worked out with 
the aid and protection of the British Government by the gradual improvement of their countrymen in knowledge 
and morality ; and that the re-establishment of a Muhammadan or any other native regime would at once render 
all such views impracticable and ridiculous. No doubt, both these schoraes of national improvement suppose the 
termination of the English rule ; but while that event is the beginning of one, it is only the conclnsion of the 
other. In one, the sudden and violent overthi'ow of our government is a necessary preliminary, in the other, 
a long continuance of our administration, and the gradual witlidrawal of it as the people become fit to govern 
themselves, are equally indispensable. 

“ Our Native Army is justly regarded as the pillar of our Indian empire ; and no plan of benefiting either the 

Popular education will se- natives or ourselves can bo worth anything which does not rest on the sup- 
oure loyalty of Native Army. position that this pillar ivill remain unbroken. It is therefore of importance 
to inquire how this essential element of power is likely to be affected by the course of policy which has been 
described. The Indian Army is made up of two entirely distinct parts ; the English officers, and the Native officers 
and men. The former will, undor any circumstances, stand firm to their national interests : the latter will be 
animated by the feelings of the class of society from which they are drawn, except so far as those feelings may 
be modified by professional interests and habits. The native officers rise from the ranks ; and the ranks are 
recruited from the labouring class, which is the last that will be affected by any system of national education. 
Not one in five hundred of the boys who are instructed in the Zillah Seminaries, will enlist in the army. If the 
Sepoys are educated anywhere, it must bo in the village schools ; and the organisation of those schools will be the 
concluding measure of the aeries. The instruction given to the labouring class can never be more than merely 
elementary. They have not leisure for more. But, such as it is, they will be indebted for it to us ; and as it will 
form port of a system established and superintended by ourselves, we shall take care that it is of a kind calonlated 
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neutrality of the State, Eng- 
lish education will defeat 
superstitious priest-craft: of 
Hindus and moUiQr the Mu- 
hammadans. 


to inspire feelings of attachment to the British connection. After this, the young men who enlist in the army will 
become imbned with the military spirit, and moulded by the habits of military obedience. ' I leave to others to judge 
whether this training is calculated to make better and more attached, or worse and more disaffected, soldiers than 
the state of entire neglect, as regards their moral and intellectual improvement, in which the whole class are at 
present left. I never heard that the education given in the national schools unfitted the common people of England 
for the ranks of the army, although the inducements to honourable and faithful service, which are open to them 
after they enter the army, are much inferior to those which are held out to our Sepoys. 

** Religious instruction forms no part of the object of the Government seipinaries. It would be impossible for 
Notwithstanding religious the State to interfere at all with native education on any other condition ; and 

this is now so well understood, that religious jealousy offers no obstruction to 
our success. The general favour with which English education is regarded, 
and the multitudes who flock to our schools, prove this to be the case. The 
Brahmans, it is true, ruled supreme over the old system. It was moulded for 
the eBpross purpose of enabling them to hold the minds of men in thraldom ; and ages had fixed the stamp of 
solidity upon it. Upon this ground they were unassailable. But popular education, through the medium of the 
English language, is an entirely new element, with which they are incapable of dealing. It did not enter into the 
calculation of the founders of their system ; and they have no machinery to oppose to it. Although they have been 
priest-ridden for ages, the people of India arc, for all purposes of improvement, a new, and more than a new, 
people. Their appetite for knowledge has been whetted by their long-compelled fast ; and aware of the superiority 
of the new learning, they devour it more greedily than they ever would have done Sanskrit loro, even if that lore 
had not been withheld from them ; they bring to the task, vacant minds and excited curiosity, absence of prejudice, 
and an inextinguishable) thirst for iiife»rmation. They cannot return under the dominion of the Brahmans. The 
spell has been for ever broken. Hinduism is not a religion which will bear examination. It is so entirely destitute 
of any thing like evidence, and is identified with so many gross immoralities and physical absurdities, that it gives 
way at once before the light of European science. Muhammadanism is made of tougher materials ; yet, even a 
Muhammadan youth who has received an English education, is a very different person from one who has been 
taught according to the perfect manner of the law of his fathers. As this change advances, India will become 
quite another country ; nothing more will be heard of excitable religious feelings ; priest-craft will no longer be able 
to work by ignorance ; knowledge and power will pass from a dominant caste to the people themselves ; the whole 
nation will co-operate with us in reforming institutions, the possibility of altering which could never have been con- 
templated if events had taken any other course ; and many causes will concur to introduce a more wholesome state 
of morals, which, of all the changes that can take place, is the one in which the public welfare is most concerned. 

“ There has been a time at which each of the other branches of the public service has particularly commanded 

attention. The Commercial, the Political, the Judicial, the Revenue Depart- 
ments, have in tuim been the subject of special consideration ; and decisive 
steps have been taken to put them on a satisfactory footing. My object will 
bo sufficiently attained, if I succeed in producing a conviction that the time 
has arrived for taking up the question of public instruction in the same spirit, 
and with the same determination to employ whatever means may be requisite 
for accomplishing the object in view. The absence of any sensible proof that increased taxation is attended with 
any proportionate benefit to India, has long been extremely disheartening both to the natives and to the European 
public otficers serving in that country.* The entire abolition of the transit duties, and the establishment of on 
adequate system of public instruction, would furnish this proof, and would excite the warmest gratitude of every 
body who from any cause feels interested in the welfare of India. The interest of a single million sterling, t in 
addition to what is already expended, would be sufficient to answer every present purpose as far as education is 
concerned. Even on the narrowest view of national interest, a million could not be better invested. It would ensure 
the moral and intellectual emancipation of the people of India, and would render them at once attached to our 


Question of education in 
India oould be solved by 
spending the interest of only 
£1,000,000 annually, and 
secure attachment of Natives 
to British Buie. 


rule and worthy of our alliance.’*} 

• A large proportion of tho land_in the Bengal and Agra PresidenoieB is held tax-free ; but, although nothing oau be more uniea- 
Honable than that persons who benefit by tho protection of tho Government should contribute nothing to its support, and throw the 
whole burden on the rest, it is iiuposBiblo at present to induce the natives to view the subject in this light. Their invariable answer 
is, that while it is oortain that some will be worse off, they see no reason to suppose that they will themselves be better off if the 
exempted lands are brought under oontribution. 

+ Tho Parliamentary assignment of ten thousand pounds a year still remains to be aocoimted for to the Committee of Publio 
Instruotion, from July 1818 to May 1821, with componnd interest up to the date of payment. 

} Trevelyan, On the Ifducatton of th* Pooflo of India, pp. 187-206. 
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The above-quoted views were written by Sir Charles Trevelyan so long ago as 1838, and it will be interesting 
Sir Charles Trevelyan’s fore- ^ anticipations as to the effect of English education in 

oast of English education how breaking down Hindu superstition and priest-craft were justified during the 
far realised. thirty years that followed. For this purpose the testimony of a contemporary 

historian, Mr. Hindus Thomas Prichard, is available. In his work on the “ Admimstration of India, from 1869 to 
1868,” he devotes a whole Chapter to the subject of social progress in India, and the following passages may be 
quoted from his work : — 

“No one who -has passed twenty conseontivo years in India can fail to have observed the great change which 
Religious and social effect of attended the transfer of the country to the direct dominion of the Crown. 
English education up to the The year of the rebellion, 1867-58, was an epoch in the modern history of 
decade ending In 1868 . India from wliich future writers will date the commencement of an era of 


reform. And it is certain that if the administration between 1859 and 1869 has been successful, wo ought to be 
able to trace its results in a general improvement in the condition of the people. ****#*♦### 
“ Among the classes of the native population which come into contact with European civilization, in cosequence 
Rise of Brahmoism super- being located in the Presidency cities and on the groat linos of rail- 

sediug Hindu prejudices and way, the change dunng tho last ton years has been very marked. Much of 
superstitions. the prejudice and ignorant confidence of Orientals in their own superiority, 

which has always formed so prominent a feature in their character, has yielded to liberal ideas developed by 
education, combined with commercial intercourse with European nations. Even the strongholds of Hindu susper- 
stition, so long intact, have been unable to withstand the progress of thought and the new sect of Brahmos is daily 
increasing in influence, and gathering converts in all the largo cities on tho Bongal side. Tlio tenet of this new 
sect are a sort of compromise between llindusim and common sense. Brahmoism more nearly approaches the 
deism of Europe in the earlier part of tho present century than any of the systems of philosophy promulgated in 
the East. Finding that the fables of the Hindu Mythology (which formed no part of the Hindu religion as 
inculcated by the earlier sages) were unable to stand the test of reason, and were rapidly losing their hold upon the 
minds of the people, and unwilling at the same time to embrace Christianity — which came to them recommended 
indeed by the preaching of Missionaries, but not by the practice of the bulk of tho English with whom they came 
ill contact, — the founders of this school endeavoured to enunciate a philosophic and religious system grounded on 
those ideas of natural religion which commend themselves to the reason and instincts of mankind. Tho Bruhinos 
are, in fact, deists, but they inculcate the strictest observance of the moral law. As such, it is difficult to perceive, 
SIS some wiiters do, in the present movement any indication of a tondcucy towards Christianity. On the contrary, it 
would seem as if the system of State Education preserving the strictest neutrality in ndigious questions is produ- 
cing eiactly tho results which might have been anticipated. A Hindu educated in our schools and colleges finds 
it impossible to believe, for instance, that the world rests on tlio back of a tortoise or the horns of a bull. 
Uninstructod in the Christian faith, ho is well acquainted with the history of modem discovery, and more or less 
proticioiit in natural science, having at tho same time an innate tendency towards metaphysical speculations. He 
therefore gladly takes refuge in a system which in its observance of tho moral law satisfies the higher aspira- 
tions of his mind, and in its speculative tenets on the existence of a Bivino Creator and Ruler of the Universe is 
sufficient to fill tho void caused by a rejection of the mythological fables which amused him as a child. Prac- 
tically, for many years, the few thoughtful men among the Hindus have, 1 believe, abandoned the superstitions of 
the Purans, but fettered by the bonds of casto, and detered by the bad example of Englishmen from embracing 
a I’eligion whose followers seemed to ignore the connexion bctw'een precept and practice, and unable to find a refuge 
anywhere, they were content to live and die in the faith of their forefathers, believing as much as they could 
bring their minds not to reject, and leaving the great riddle to be solved hereafter. 

“ In intellectual acquirements and natural capacity, tho vanous classes of natives differ very materially. 
Iiittle effect of Christanity Christianity has very little present prospect of success among the Hindus 
in the more advanced provin- and Muhammadans of our older Provinces ; but wherever it has been preached 
COB. among the ruder tribes of the interior, it has generally been received with 

some enthusiasm. It is of course only natural that the simple minds of the barbarous descendants of the 
aborigines who are to be met with in mountainous tracts in various parts of the Continent of Central India, 
and in one portion of Rajpootana, in Bengal Proper, and in Burmah, should be more easily impressed with the 
truths of Christianity than the Hindu wedded to a system of Philosophy and long inured to the slavery of caste, 
or than the fanatical Muhammadan ; to either, a system of religion whose great principle is that of self-sacrifice 
is so utterly foreign that we may cease to wonder at the little effect as yet produced by the teaching of our 
Missionaries. 
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Caste prejudices, however, are graduall 7 yielding, natives are beginning to understand the value of oo-oper* 
Caste prejudices gradually etion, and to see that an irksome system which has been imposed by general 
yielding. consent may by general consent be shaken ofF. Quite recently a reformer, 

whose name deserves to be recorded, Peearee ball, has by persevering agitation succeeded in getting up meetings at 
all the large cities in the Upper Provinces, and in inducing a large and influential sect of Brahmins to discontinue 
the old-established custom of expensive marriages which has involved so many families in debt and ruin. 

In many parts of India the natives now have their societies and associations, which meet at stated periods 
Native Societies and Asso- and discuss questions of social science. At these congresses all the forms 
ciationa. used among ourselves at public meetings are sfrictly observed ; the members 

address the chairman, and the proceedings are duly recorded and published at the expense of the association under 
the auspices of the Secretary. In Oude, the Talookdars’ Association has a little more of a political character as 
they not nnfrequently discuss questions having reference to their rights and privileges. 

“ India is occasionally visited by travellers from the Continent of Europe — Frenchmen, Germans, Italians — 
Surprise of European tra- pursuit of business or pleasure spend a few months rambling over 

ve Hers at the absonoe of social fhe Continent. These observers are always struck most forcibly with what 
intercourse between the Eng- ia beyond a doubt one of the strangest features in our position in the country, 
lish and the Natives. ^ utter absence of anything like social intercourse between the races. 

Englishmen meet Natives in business, and there their connexion ceases. After being upwards of a century in the 
country, we have never penetrated the barrier of reserve in which the native shelters himself from social inter- 
course with the Englisliman. In Bombay the attempt at amalgamation has been occasionally made, with very 
indifferent siicce.ss. It seems as if there was on both sides a deep rooted antipathy to meeting on an equality in 
social position winch no efforts can overcome. 

“ One reason of this ia the oxisteiicc of habits and customs which preclude Englishmen and Natives fixim eat- 
Absence of commensnlity drinking together. It is a theory, not grounded on a very exalted 

between the English and the view of human life, but it seems as if it were one of the laws of Nature, and 
Natives precludes real inti- qj^q yf tho demarcations between man and the lower order of animals, that 

social intercour.se among tho former should bo best developed by the process 
of consuming food in company. Two men dine together, and become friends : two dogs cat out of the same dish, 
and the chances are that they fight over their food. The Englishman and the Oriental cannot amalgamate socially, 
because their habits and prejudices entail on them the necessity of taking their meals apart. Cc»mmunity of in- 
terest is a weaker bond than similarity of taste and manner. This is a truism, but it is a truism aptly illustrated 
in the conditions of life in India, where the Englishman and tho Native, subjects of one sovereign, originally of 
one race, with common sympathies and unity of interests, may meet one another many times daily, week after 
week, year after year, in their ordinary avocations, and yet never advance one step towards real intimacy or 
friendship.”* 

These observations do not go to show that tho expectations of Sir Charles Trevelyan had been realized 
within thirty years from the time when he wrote (1838), for the remarks of Mr. Prichard describe the state of 
things as they were in 1868. In chronological order, therefore, come tho views of the Indian Education Com- 
mission of 1882, and the following passnges may be quoted from their Report : — 

An estimate of the effect which collegiate instruction has had upon tho general education and enlighten- 
ment of the people must in fairness be accompanied by a reference to the 
objects which it sots before itself. The reformers of 1835, to whom the 
system is due, claimed that only by an educafion ia English, and after Euro- 
pean methods, could we hope to raise the moral and intellectual tone of 
Indian Society and supply the administration with a competent body of 
public servants. To what degree, then, have these objects been attained ? Our answer is in the testimony of 
witnesses before this Commission, in the thoughtful opinions delivered from time to time by men whose position 
has given them ample opportunities of judging, and in tho facta obvious to all eyes throughout the country. And 
that answer is conclusive : if not that collegiate education has fulfllled all the expectations entertained of it, at 
lesust that it has not disappointed the hopes of a sober judgment. Many mistakes in the methods employed have 
been pointed out and corrected by maturer experience. Much done has had to be undone. Not a little yet 
remains for gmdual re-consideration. So, too, of the recipients of our college education it is by no means pre- 
tended that they are the very crown and flower of Indian humanity. Many unlovely defects of character still 
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* Adtuininimtiofi of India, bv lltadafl Tbomu Prichord. Vol. II.. DP. 96*100. 
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give oocasion of scorn to those who are nothing if not cntical. Of snperficial learning, and of pretentions self- 
assertion manifested in a variety of ways, there has no doubt been plenty. It would be strange if it were other- 
wise, For in no country under any circumstance has there been equal or similar encouragement to the develop- 
ment of such and other faults. The surroundings of the Indian student are not always favourable to the develop- 
ment of a high type of character. Neither in the labour nor in the recreations of those about him does he find 
j I much that sorts with hia intellectual pursnits. Living in an atmosphere of ignorance his sense of superiority is 
in danger of becoming conceit. Reverence for the current forms of tho religion of his country seem difficult to 
him, when face to face with dogmas which science has exploded, and a disposition to scofE does not beautify his 
nature. Nor is it possible, at least in Government Colleges, to appeal in a large and systematic manner to that 
religious teaching which has been found to be the most universal basis of morality. Again, his intercourse with 
the ruling race is not wholly without its drawbacks. Unwise enthusiasts flatter him with hopes and prophecies. 
The advantages he enjoys give him a distorted idea of claims to be urged upon a Government that has done so 
much for him. His self-reliance weakens with encouragement, or ho is irritated and rebuked by the chilly 
courtesies of English reserve. Tho narrow circle of his life ; the absence of facilities for travel, whereby his 
sympathies and experience might be enlarged ; the strong temptation to lay aside his studios so soon as 
employment sujjplies his moderate necessities ; the scanty inducement to fit himself for higher duties, — all 
help to dwarf the moral and intellectual growth and to foster those faults against which satirists, good humoured 
or bitter, have directed so many shafts. All the greater therefore is tho credit due to him when he rises above 
the influences by which he is surrounded ; and, whatever his weaknesses, it may bo safely said that they who best 
know the educated native have tfie most to urge in his favour. It may also bo safely said that many of 
the faults charged against tho earlier generation of college students are disappearing as an English education 
is less regarded in the light of a rare distinction. Some of those faults were born of the time and tho 
circumstances ; some had root in a system of instruction now every where becoming more thorough and more 
scientific. 

• ‘‘ Of the professions to which a student takes on leaving college, the most favouintc are Government Service 
The profoBsions which tho and the Law. In tho latter will generally be found those whose talents are 
majority of English-educated brightest, and in whom self-reliance is most strong ; in the former, those who, 
Natives adopt. from narrowness of circumstances or from a doubt of their own powers, have 

been glad to accept employment, sometimes of a very humble kind. As a Government Servant, tho ex-student is 
found everywhere and in all branches of the Administration; as a clerk, as a subordinate Judicial, and Revenue, 
or Police Officer ; as a Professor in a College, or Teacher in a School ; in various capacities in the Department of 
Public Works, the Forest Department, tho Telegraph, the Railway, the Medical Service. In all he holds appoint- 
ments involving considerable trust and exercising zeal, energy, activity. And in some Provinces he has attained 
his present position despite strenuous antagonism on the part of his countrymen brought up in tho old school, who 
were naturally anxious to keep in their families posts regarded, from length of tenure, as hereditary possessions. 
That this antagonism was for so long so efliciont resulted, in a considerable measure, from an unwillingness on the 
part of Civil Officers to employ a class of men with whom they had but slight acquaintance, and who wore without 
the necessary apprenticeship to official life ; such unwillingness is now becoming a thing of the past. Throughout 
the country Civil Officers have begun to discover and readily to acknowledge, that in integrity, capacity for work, 
intelligence, industry, tho subordinate trained in college excels his fellow brought up according to the traditions of 
the past. At the Bar, a profession which in many ways is eminently suited to the bent of the native mind, tho 
ex-students of our colleges have made their way with honourable success. Even in the Presidency towns, though 
pitted ngainst distinguished English lawyers, they carry ofE a largo share of the practice, acquitting themselves 
with especial credit in civil cases. If their legal acumen has, for its very subtlety, sometimes been the subject 
of doubtful compliment, many of their number are conspicuous for grasp of subject, and breadth of view. Though 
pleading in a foreign tongue, they not seldom display an eloquence and power of debate which would command 
admiration before any English tribunal. Some of the ablest of them have attained to the Bench of the Calcutta 
High Court ; and last year during the absence of the Chief Justice, his high post was filled by Mr. Justice Romesh 
Chunder Mittra. Madras and Bombay tell the same tale, and though in the more backward Provinces the number 
f>f distinguished advocates is not largo, a Musalman gentleman, once a student of the Benares College, was recently 
called to fill a vacancy in the Allahabad High Court. In the District Courts, where of old chicanery and many 
questionable devices so largely prevailed, tho influence of the educated native pleader has generally been of a 
healthy kind. And when this is the case it is especially creditable to him. For, away from the eye of those 
whose disapproval would mean loss of professional caste, and exposed to influences and temptations such as 
perhaps advocacy in no other country confronts, he has need of a strong moral rectitude and much, earnestness 
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of purpose. But witH the support of the wholesome pride which the members of his profession feel in so 
honourable a career, it eTjery day becomes easier to him to emulate the dignity and self-respect which are so 
pre-eminently characteristic of the English Bar. Oovemment senrice and the Law, as we have said, engage the 
attention of the majority of our graduates and undergraduates. A smaller number betake themselyes to private 
service as clerks, assistants, or managers. Some engage in trade. They are, however, comparatively few in number 
for commerce needs capital, and hereditary aptitude for business, neither of which is usually possessed in any 
sufficient degree by those educated in our Colleges. Where, indeed, a commercial career is chosen by them, the 
general testimony is of the same purport as that borne to the credit with which they fill other positions in life. 
Such testimony coming from various quarters, and having reference to a variety of occupations, we might easily 
quote at great length. 

“ It may be enough to cite the opinions of a few gentlemen of high position and varied experience. In such 

Pavourable opinions of Sir perhaps has a better right to a foremost place than Sir M. R. 

M. B. Westropp, Sir W. Wed- Westropp, who, first as a Puisne Judge of the High Court and afterwards, 
derburn, and Sir Charles Tur- for nearly twenty years, as Chief Justice of Bombay, had daily opportunity 

of gauging the capacity and character of men trained in the Colleges of the 
Presidency. In reply to an address presented to him last year on his retirement from iho Bench, his Lordship 
remarked : ‘ In tone, in learning, in every thing that was important for professional men, the Pleader s of the High 
Court were pre-eminent, and they were now, whatever their predecessors in the Sadar Adalat might have been in 
a by-gone generation, a highly honourable body. This had beeu proved by their own acts ; and, what was more, they 
had proved themselves liberal and generous, as circumstances which he had had the opportunity of noticing, would 
show. It had been a great pleasure to him to see so much of them and to notice their daily conduct for so many 
years, and the feeling of satisfaction which he experienced was shared by all the Judges. The educational insti- 
tutions now in existence in Bombay contributed greatly to the class of men who succeeded in passing the exami- 
nation for the career of High Court Pleaders and Subordinate Judges. He trusted the improvement in education 
might go on. It had penetrated to a considerable extent among the Pleaders in the mofussil also ; but the 
soldiers of the old garrison were too firmly in possession to bo dislodged speedily. In the mofussil the old 
practitioner had a stronghold, but his place was being gradually filled by the alumni of the Elphinstono High 
School and of the University of Bombay. That they might go on and prosper was the earnest desire of himself 
and brethren.* Of similar tenour was the evidence given before the Commission by Sir William Wedderburn. 
In Madras, Chief Justice Sir Charles Turner, whose many years acquaintance with the North-Western Provinces 
has varied his expeiience, remarked in his Convocation address delivered in 1881, before the University of 
Madras : — ‘ Modern India has proved by examples that are known to, and honoured by, all in this assembly that 
her sons can qualify themselves to hold their own with the best of European talent in the Council Chamber, on 
the Bench, at the Bar, and in the mart. The time cannot be far distant when she will produce her philosopher, 
her moralist, her reformer.* 

Of the morality of our ex-students question has sometimes been made ; not so much perhaps because 

Morality of ex-students of justified an accusation, as because it was pre-supposed that those 

English Colleges and their ^ko received no definite religious instruction must necessarily have but little 
efforts to advance enlighten- reverence for a moral law to which were attached no divine sanctions. There 
xnent. is, however, no reason whatever why a scientific education should lower the 

standard of conduct. It is true that such an education tends to weaken and destroy primitive beliefs, but morality 
is independent of those beliefs, and a young man’s studies at college are certainly not calculated to weaken his 
appreciation of moral truths. Nor in estimating the effect which collegiate education has had upon religious belief 
ought we to forget the large extent to which students have joined the Brahmo Samaj and other theistic associa- 
tions of the same character, or the constant prominence given in their public writings and discussions to the subject 
of a reformed faith. In the restricted sense of integrity, the higher level that prevails is certified by the evidence 
of words. It is not merely the Government officer who now feels himself able to place reliance upon the uprigh t- 
ness of his subordinate. The same is the case with commercial men, with managers of banks, with Railway 
Companies. Dishonest servants are, of course, sometimes found among highly educated natives of India, as they 
are sometimes found among highly educated natives of England. And equally, of coui'se, the most has been made 
of such instances to discredit an education novel in kind and therefore disliked by many. If again, under the 
term morality, we include those qualities which tend to the general welfare of a people, tlien in a larger sense has 
the highly-educated native vindicated his claim to our respect. For it is he whose enterprise and enthusiasm 
have done much to rouse self-effort in education, and whose munificence has not seldom made that effort possible. 
It is he who has created the native press in its most intelligent form. His are the various societies, literary and 
31 
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scientific, societies for religious and for social I'eform. To his activity it is due that veraacnlar literature is so 
rapidly multiplying its utility. From his number have come men who have guided the policy of Native States at 
critical times, and filled with dignity important offices under the British Goveimmcnt. 

Still, desirous as we ai'e fully to acknowledge the good effects of collogiato education, we do not shut our eyes 
Befloienoy of English-edu- certain deficiencies of result and certain positive evils ascribed to various 
oated Natives in loftiness of defects of system. We cannot affirm that in education has been found a 
motiveSy courtesy and good sufficient cure for the comparative absence of lofty motive and of a sense of 
manners, explained. public duty which for long centuries has been an admitted drawback on so 

much that is attractive in the character of Natives of India. We cannot deny that though the staudai*d of 
morality is higher than it was, it is still a morality based to a largo extent upon considerations of a prudent self- 
interest, rather tltfin upon any higher principles uf action. Moral strength of purpose under cireumstunces in 
which such strength has nothing but itself to rely upon is too often conspicuous for its absence ; and groat intellec- 
tual attninmonts are by no means always accompanied by gi‘oat elevation of character. On the other hand, 
however, it must not be forgotten, that improvement in this matter, especially under the conditions imposed by 
the past history of the country, must be the work of seveiul generations. In the minor matter of courtesy and 
good manners, it is also objected that tliere lias been a distinct delerioration ; that in their desire to cast off the 
reproach of subservience, educated natives have mistaken rudeness of behaviour for dignified independence. This 
charge within certain limits admits of no dispute. Still, it is a result at which we cannot groatly wonder when 
we take into account the ugly faults and unpleasant symptoms that accompany a period of transition. Again, 
those who most fully recognise the general improvement, ascribe it to influences of which education is but one, and 
by no means the most prominent one ; though to this it may perliaps be replied that it is ediioatiou winch has 
brought about a state of mind upon which alone tho.se other induonces could work. There is another re.spect, of 
a ditferent, and more special character, in which collegiate education has as yet certainly failed. With a few 
brilliant exceptions, no eminent scholars are to be found in the long list of University Graduates. Two reasons, 
however, go a great way to account for this fact. One is to be found in the character of the academic system in 
its earlier days. That system aimed rather at giving a general education than at encouraging special knowledge. 
The more recent reforms all tend towards the substitution of a small number of subjects for the multifarious re- 
quirements which experience has condemned. A second reason is the poverty of the Indian student. To one out 
of five hundred, perhaps, it is a matter of indifference whether, when he goes out into the world, he can at once 
earn liis livelihood. With the rest, employment in some shape or other is a necessity ; and that employment 
rarely leaves him leisure or inclination to carry on studies of which he ha.s but come to the threshold. Private 
liberality has done much for education in many directions. But the endowment of research is not one of these 
directions. A life of leaimcd ease is almost unknown to the Indian student; his success must be success of a })i'actica1 
character ; his ambition waits upon his daily wants. 

** In judging of the results already attained, many allowances have to be made ; above all the allowances of 
English Collegiate Education time. Even in the most advanced Province of India, collegiate education of 
on the whole benefLoial. the present type is barely fifty years old, in some parts of the country its 

life measures less than half that span ; in some it has not yet begun. It must bo remembered, too, that that educa- 
tion is of exotic growth, or, rather, that it has been imposed upon the country by an alien power. If the advent of 
the philosopher, the moralist, the reformer, of which Sir Charles Turner is so hopeful, be still 'a far-off adorable 
dream,’ it is but a sober estimate which declares that, directly or indirectly, collegiate education has been bene- 
ficial in a variety of ways to an extensive portion of a vast empire.”* 

Such being the collective views of the Indian Education Commission of 1882, it is interesting as well as instruc- 
Importanoa of the Views of ^ compare them with the opinions of various eminent Indian Statesmen, 

eminent Indian Statesmen as such as Sir Richard Temple, a distinguished member of the Indian Civil 
to the geuoral effects of Eng- Service, who, after a long and varied experience in holding high administrative 
lish Education. posts in various parts of India, became Finance Minister of India, and subse- 

quently Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and finally Governor of Bombay, from which important office he retired 
and is now a Member of the House of Commons. As to the effects of English education ho observes as follows 
“ Among the educated Natives, the first-fruit of the new education was an improved standard of rectitude and 
Sir Biohard Temple’s views integrity. The men themselves saw that this was the case, and attributed it 
as to early effects of English unhesitatingly to educational influences. Much, happily, was due to this cause, 
Education. much also was assignable to other causes, such as the improvement of official 

and professional prospects for those who had character as well as ability. The change for the better was pereept- 

* Report of the Indian Bducaiion ConmisBion (1882^ ; pp. 800-^804. 
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able with the utmost distinctness in the upper classes of the Native ofBcials, especially in the Judicial Department* 
When I had first known Calcutta, more than twenty years ago, honesty among these men was, according to com* 
mon repute, the exception ; now by the same repute, dishonesty was the exception and honesty the rule. Indeed 
1 scarcely then expected to live to see the change for the better in these respects which I now saw. 

There was, on the whole, an upheaval of the Native mind in Bengal consequent on the spread of secular 

education, although the influence of Christian Missions, however great else* 
Enlightenment of the Brah- ® 

mo sect. Desire of eduoated was not much felt in Calcutta. The principal factor was the Brahm<> 

Natives of ruling the Country sect, of which the adherents gathered largely at the capital and were scatter- 
while the Europeans were to 0(j throughout the country. In religion they followed the precepts of the 
defend it. Bible without acknowledging the divinity of Christ ; but they accepted in 

addition many doctrines of the Hindu sacred writings. There had been a Hindu Synod named the ‘ Dharma Sabha,^ 
instituted to counteract these innovations by recalling the thoughts of the faithful to the ancient ways ; many 
organs of opinion also spoke as if the old belief survived. But it was doubtful whether any resistance, passive or 
active, would long withstand the advance of now opinions. The existing tendencies were rendering educated 
Hindus less submissive in tone and language than formerly, more erect in mental and moral stature in the presence 
of Europeans, even jealous of the superior positions held by Europeans in the country, not altogether disposed to 
acquiesce in their present status, but rather inclined to criticise the conduct and policy of the Government and 
demand increased privileges. Without going so far as to ask for representative institutions, they aspired to have 
a greater share than previously in governing themselves, though they had not formed exact ideas as to how that 
share was to be secured. They perhaps desired in effect to have the satisfaction of ruling the country while the 
Europeans had the labour of defending it. They had an overweening notion of their own intellectual ability, 
believing themselves to be in this respect equal to any nation and superior to most races. They cherished the 
notion that wherever brain work might be absolutely required in India they would rise like oil to the surface of water. 
‘‘ This uneasiness and restlessness — all the more irksome as arising from no definable cause, and not being 
Uneasiness and restlessness susceptible of any specific remedy — found vent in the Vernacular Press. Of 
of the Native Press. these utterances some were certainly disloyal or even wor.se, while others 

were merely captious, peevish, fractious, petulant. On the other hand, there was frank outspoken criticism of men, 
measures or policy, which was not to be confounded with disloyalty, and which did good every way, as exorcising 
the faculties of the critics and pointing a moral to those criticized. There was also much, which if rightly inter- 
preted, was tantamount to real loyalty such as freemen owe to their liege. 

“ It was probably the contemplation of those faults which induced many observers to deprecate the high or 
Some critics deprecated high superior education which was being given. Some critics recommended that 
education. Government should withdraw from taking part in high education, leaving it 

to private enterprise, and devote to the promotion of primary education all the resources which could be afforded 
by the State. So far from coinciding in that view, however, we strove to foster alike both kinds of education, 
higher and lower. We diffused superior instruction by the establishment of additional colleges in the interior of 
the country, at the same time developing the village schools and adding tens of thousands every month to the 
number of children under primary instruction. The policy was to refrain from supporting any branch of education 
entirely by the State resources, but to induce the people themselves to contribute at least half. This proportion 
was maintained for the whole educational expenditure, and also for the education of each sort, upper or lower. 
“ The real fault in the high education was the undue and disproportionate attention devoted to literature and 
^ ^ ^ philosophy, as compared with physical science and the cognate branches of 

attention to literature and practical instruction. This caused the legal, judicial and administrative pro- 
philosophy to the saoriflee of fessions to be overcrowded, while the scientific and practical professions 
soientiflo and practical in- relating to civil and mechanical engineering, to chemistry, botany, agriculture, 
structiou. like, were starved and neglected. It was impossible at that time to 

remedy this fault without the co-operation of the Calcutta University. But this institution relating to other 
provinces besides Bengal, and being under the Government of India, was not amenable to the Government of 
Bengal. Meanwhile the difficulty which very many highly educated men, even graduates of the University, found 
in obtaining suitable employment, was producing discontent.” * 

In the concluding Chapter of the same work Sir Richard Temple has enunciated certain important questions 
Important questions enun- relating to efEect of the British Rule upon the people of Indio. After 
oiated by Sir Bichard Temple dealing with the first question, viz,^ “ What is the economic and financial 
as to the effect of British Buie effect of British rule upon the masses of the people ; that is to say, are. they 
upon the Indian people. growing poorer or richer, irrespective of the question whether India as an 

* Men and Svente of my Time in India, By Sir Biohard Temple, Bart., O.C.S.I., O.I.E., D.G.L. ; pp. 48C-38. 
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empire is increasing or decreasing in wealth and prosperity P ” — at some length, he goes on to say : — 

“ The second question stands thus : has the English or Western education elevated the character of the culti- 
Has English Education ele- vated classes of the Natives P Has this elevation been obtained at the cost 

vated Native character P of originality in the Natives, and has it lessened the chance of their self- 

developraent on natural and therefore Asiatic lines P Ought the education to be in English or in the Indian 
vernaculars P 

“ Now, the English or Western education has greatly elevated the character of the Natives who have come 

^ , .. , ^ within its influence. It has taught them truthfulness and honour both moral- 

English Education has ^ 

taught integrity and removed V intellectually. It has made them regard with aversion that which 

superstition, and improved is false and dishonest. It has imbued them with a love of abstract truth 

morality and intellectual ca- and a desire to exercise the reason with fearless impartiality, to insist upon 
paoity. knowing the why and the wherefore for the faith they may be required to 

accept. They will no longer tolerate superstitions or any absurdity whatsoever. This improvement is conspicu- 
ously manifest in their public conduct, and in all those relations of life which may be called external in contra- 
distinction to domestic. It must doubtless afPect bencfically their home-life also, but regarding that an European 
has but little means of judging. In one essential part of domestic conduct they are exemplary, and that com- 
prises the efforts put forth by them to impart the new education to their sons. The sacrifices they make, and 
the self-denial they undergo, for this object, will hardly be surpassed in the most advanced nations. How far 
the education of itself has endowed them with amiability, with charitable sentiments and other gentle virtues, 
may be doubtful ; for it will probably be held that they possessed these virtues before. They take hopeful views 
of the life to come after the death of this body, and respecting the eternal destiny of man. They form positive 
conceptions regarding the human soul and its expansive capacities under other conditions of existence. They 
acknowledge their responsibility to God for their thoughts, words and deeds. Some few of them have been 
charged with yielding to intemperance, a vice which is not confined to the West, but has always existed in the 
East also. But this fault has never been enough to detract from the repute of the education and the educated. 
As a rule, the young men are temperate, steady, and capable of mental effort long sustained. 

“ The education is imparted directly or indirectly in two ways. The primary way consists of definite instruc- 
Bthioal and scientific in- ethics or the science of human duty, of the inferences derivable from 

struction, combined with good Western history and literature, of the mental training from logic and 
example of the British Rule, mathematics, and (most important of all) from daily contact and conversa- 
have important educational European Professors. The secondary way consists in the contem- 

effeots. plation of the example set by the British Government in India in its wise 

legislation, its dispensation of justice between man and man, its humane administration, its scientific and mecha- 
nical achievements, its conscientious efforts for the good of the people. The educational effect of these things 
upon the population at large may be greater than is, perhaps, imagined by those who are engaged in the thick 
of affairs. 


Ethical and scientific in- 
struction, combined with good 
example of the British Rule, 
have important educational 
effects. 


“ The effect of this education, direct and indirect, undoubtedly was, in the first instance, to suppress the 
Moral and spiritual effect of originality of the educated. Formerly, they oft-times, indeed, kept 

English literature beneficial, their miiids at a fairly high level, observing a right standard. But oft-times 
and creates enthusiasm of they descended to the depths of moral and mental degradation ; from such 
humanity. slough they have been extricated by education, and now breathe a purer air. 

For a time, bewildered by the superiority of the now civilization, they sought nothing beyond it. They crammed 
their memories with bare facts ; they learnt the noblest prose or poetry by rote and repeated it mechanically. 
But this tendency, militating against their originality, operates less and less forcibly with every decade, and its 
disappearance after one or two generations may be anticipated. They no longer accept a doctrine, secular or 
religious, merely because it is a result of Western civilization. They search for new standards of their own, outside 
Europe and its ways. For that purpose they go far afield, reverting to the remotest periods of Asiatic Philo- 
sophy, and in spirit crossing the Atlantic to grope* for light in the New World. Their antiquanan research is 
frequently (though perhaps not always) conducted after a method quite their own. Despite their Western pre- 
occupations, it is towards their own traditions that their loving gaze is turned. Their study of Shakespeare, 
Milton, Bacon, Locke, does not in the least diminish their reverent allegiance to the Asiatic heroes, poets, saints 
and law-givers of old. Morally, almost spiritually, they approach Christianity, verging actually towards its very 
borders. But though they venerate its efficacy, they decline to profess it as a religion. Their interpretation of 
the poetry in Nature differs from ours ; while learning our notion of ‘ the unseen universe,* they do not adopt it 
unreservedly. They will study the writings of philosophers and economists as Bentham or Malthus, and criticize 
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Indian Art. 


the conclasions therein set forth. Their ideas regarding the theorv of panishment and several branches of civil 
and criminal law, differ essentially from those which we strive to impress upon them bj our legislation. They 
frequently controvert the economic conclusions which we assert regarding the material condition of their connti^. 
In such arguments they often apply the established doctrines of political economy to complex statistics in a 
manner which, if not just, is really onginal. The ‘enthusiasm of humanity* is one of the principles which 
Christianity introduced into the woi'ld ; and they have caught some of its sacred 6ro. But, once touched by this 
hallowed sentiment, they have followed its dictates with an earnestness all their own. Numberless instances of 
their farsighted munificence might bo cited in illustration. 

“ In former ages there was little of philosophizing in respect to Indian art, but much of real art existed. 

In later times there lias been much philosophizing but less of actual art. 
At Olio moment there was danger lest the very life of Indian art should be 
stiHod by European influence. The European instructors, however, awoke to the danger in time, and now full 
play is allowed to the fine originality of the Native genius. 

“ The British system, in which the Native administrators are now trained, does at fii*8t suppress their natural 
Distinguished administra- o^iginalit3^ On the other hand, it may be argued that some of the salient 
tors of Native States. features in our system have their prototypes among the Indians — for instance, 

the sottleniont of the land under Todar Mall, the Minister of Akbar the Great, is in several respects a model for 
Bi-iti.sh arrangoments. The Native States, indeed, copy much that belongs to the British Government, and curiously 
appreciate English official designations for every department, civil or military. Yet they retain in their manage- 
ment very much which, being their own, must be regarded as original, and which is thought by some, rightly or 
wrongly, to be better suited to the Natives than our own method. Of living statesmen among the Natives, Salar 
,fang of Hyderabad, perhaps, has become Europeanized in his metliod of administration. But Dinkar Roo of 
Gwalior, was quite original, so was Kirpa Ram of Jammu, and more especially Jang Bahadur of Nepal, who 
governed after his own fashion with hardly any tincture of European notions. Madhava Rao of Baroda, too, 
though Anglicized to some extent, is quite Asiatic aufond^ and, if left to his own resources entirely, would evince 
striking originality, 

“ The Mahi-atta Brahmans, again, some of the very ablest among the cleves of the modern education, keep their 
The Mahratta Brahmins pro- minds riveted upon national models, and would strenuously repudiate the 
flt by English Education. notion of their inner thoughts being tran.sformed by what they have been 

learning. They must perforce admire much of all the moral and intellectual novelties to which they have been 
introduced. On the other hand, it is to bo feared that nothing can shake many of the prepossessions, favourable 
to their own ideas and adverse to ours, which have gained strength from father to son through many ceninries. 
They will learn much from us, and may even acquire new faculties, for all that, as a race they will retain their 
individuality. Their Association, named the Sarva Janik Sabha, may be hypercritical, but is certainly original. 

“ 111 authorship the educated Natives are pix>lific even in English, and in the Vernacular the mass of cuiTent 

literature is known to few Europeans, save those who, like Garcin de Tossy, 
make it their special study. Native authors have produced some works of 
original merit, but not so many as might have been expected. 

“Respecting physical science, they are already apt in verifying its teachings by experiment. Whether they 
Progress of physical science "will become discoverers cannot bo predicted, for as yet our State Education, 
among Natives. though now improving fast, has been quite defleiont in all branches of this 

science, except the medical where it has always been excellent. Nor can any forecast be hazarded as to whether 
they will be inventors, for as yet their natural ingenuity has been but little developed by mechanical instruction. 
But the constant spectacle of wonder-working mechanism, under British management, must stimulate their 
thoughts. 

“ The new religious sects which have arisen or are arising — the Bralimos of the east and north of India, the 
Now religious socts duo to similar communities in the west — are essentially original, notwithstanding that 
English Education. they owe their origiu to the new education. Thoi*e is a philosophic mysti- 

cism, a transcendentalism, about them which, so far from being derived from the Western teaching given them, is 
positively opposed to it. They gather all they can from European instructors in Christianity, and then apply the 
instruction after a manner of their own. 

“ Taking all these considerations together, we may trust that' the English or Western Education will not 
English Education will not originality of the educated, nor lessen the chance of their self 

impair the originality of the' development. It would be sad if these men were confined to springs of 
Natives. thought belonging not to themselves but to their masters ; in that case their 


Native Authors. 
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mental growth wonld be sickly and stunted. We can nerer desire that they should be intellectually prostrate 
before ns in servile imitation. But there is no probability of this happening ^ on the contrary, while abandoning 
some things of their own, and adopting others from ns, they are likely to cherish the essence of nearly all that is 
indigenous. Already this development of theirs is moving in what must be called Asiatic lines — ^as the lines are 
not exactly European — and will probably diverge still more in an Oriental direction. So far from lessening this 
chance for them, our instruction has been the main factor in producing it. The education has furnished them 
mentally with wings ; and though fledgelings as yet, they arc essaying flight, and none can now foresee how high 
they will soar. Without it, no such possibility has been opened out for them. For they had lost all power of 
self-improvement when British rule dawned upon their horizon. By reason of the invasions from without, the 
disturbances from within, the disruption of ancient systems, the submergence of learning by floods of violence, 
they had long lost all means of recovcnng tliemselvcs. 

“ Female education offers the greatest field now open to benevolent effort ; in no other respect socially is there 
Female education in need of much which needs doing, and which might practically bo done. Doubtless 
benevolent effort. some great result w'ill ere long be attained, and that will affect mightily the 

coming generation. It is not likely that the Western education will at all extinguish the originality of mind which 
Indian women often have, notwithstanding the repressive influences of centuries. The flashes of ability and the 
sparks of character which have emanated from them — despite disadvantages which to European women would 
seem incredible — afford indications of what they may become hereafter, when their minds shall be freed. 

“ As to whether the superior education generally ought to be in English or in the Indian Vernaculars — 
Indian Vernacular literature it be said that while English is, and must be, the medium of imparting 

encouraged. much of the best and highest education — the various vernaculars, 

eighteen in number, will probably continue as at ]irescnt to be the media for instructing the masses. The cultiva- 
tion of the vernaculars does certainly strengthen originality among the Natives. Despite their thirst for Western 
literature, the educated classes in common with the rest of their countrymen, venerate their own languages, 
whether classical or spoken. As the old vernacular literature is both scanty and obsolete, the necessity of provid- 
ing food for the mind of the rising generation is evoking, and will yet further evoke, the original talent of native 
authors. The Government has responded to the popular sentiment by promoting the culture of the vernaculars 
to a degree unknown even among the best of the preceding Native Governments. Indeed, the successful 
vigour witli which this is done by the British in India, is a fact probably unique in the history of conquering 
races. 


Christianity has not affected 
KEuhammadanism; butthe edu- 
cated classes of Hindus adopt 
Theism, and Christianity is 
rapidly advancing among the 
masses, but not among the 
educated classes. 


“ The third question is stated thus : is the Western education subverting the several existing religions, and if 
What effect has English edu- so, is Christianity advancing sufiiciently to take their place ? How far is the 
cation on existing religions. system of caste shaken ? 

“ The Western education has not affected the Muhammadan faith. It has subverted the Hindu faith, or the 

Brahmanical religion, among the educated classes of Hindus, but not among 
the masses. The educated people on abandoning what may be termed the 
religitm of mediaeval Hinduism, do not become irreligious, but revert to the 
primitive Hindu faith, or else adopt some form of Theism. Christianity is 
not advancing sufficiently to take the place of the heathen religions whenever 
they are renounced. It is growing, however, absolutely fast, though it still 
edvers but a small part of the ground, relatively to the vastness of the popu- 
lation. But the number of the Native Christians has increased at the rate of fifty per cent, in every decade for 
the last thirty years, or one generation, and with the existing Missionary agencies, some considerable ratio of 
increase will probably bo maintained. Whether any decided expansion shall occur, must depend upon the efforts 
of the Christian Churches. It may occur largely if the Missionary zeal and tho resources of the Churches shall 
increase. Meanwhile, the results, as compared with the agency employed, are quite satisfactory to all concerned. 
Christianity has made no rapid way among the educated classes by reason of their education. Some of them become 
Christians, some also among the humbler classes ; the proportion of high-caste and humble-caste men among the 
Native Christians probably does not differ from the proportion of the same castes in the population generally. On 
the other hand, tlie Missions may, if their means be adequate, effect decisive progress among the aboriginal races 
and others who are outside caste, numbering in all 27 millions. The conduct of the Native Christian Communities, 
now reckoning nearly half a million of souls, is good, and worthy of the faith they profess. With judicious guidance 
and encouragement from Europeans, there is every chance of a Native Christian Church being organised with 
native clergy and deacons, sustained by the congregations. Such a Church may have liberty to grow in an Indian 
or Asiatic manner suitable to the eiroumstances of the East. 
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** Respecting caste, it is shaken somewhat among the educated classes, and inroads in various directions have 
Caste is shaken among edu- well-guarded pale. Many tendencies of the age, too, 

oated olasses, but not among militate against its prevalence. Nevertheless, it is as yet quite unshakeTi 
the masses. among the masses, and it possesses social as well as religious force. 

The fourth question is in this wise: ai-e the odneated Natives likely to become discontiMited with their 
Are educated Natives dis- existing status, socially and politically, and to ask for privileges which the 
contented P British Government can hardly consent to grant ? 

“ In the Native States, which coinprise statistically one-fifth of our empire, and should be estimatetl .morally 
Discontent of educated Na- pTOportioii, the educated Natives are not at all likely to become 

tivGS in British Territories as discontented with their status socially and politically. On the contrary they 
distinguished firom Native are there finding alitsady, and will find still more as time rolls on, a scope 
States. ^ sphere for their ambition and their energies. But in the British terri- 

tories they are now feeling this discontent, and may perhaps feel it in an increasing degree. It has sprung up 
within twenty years and lias grown somewhat during the last decade. British rule being what it is, the pi*e8ene€ 
of Europeans in all, or almost all, the important posts is absolutely essential, and must necessarily bar a career 
of the best sort for the educated Natives, who, seeing this, must sooner or later become dissatisfied. This dis- 
advantage under our Government is being, and may yet further be, mitigated, but cannot bo wholly avoided. Nor 
does this fact, jpe?* se, prove any superiority on behalf of the Native States over British rule. For it is the British 
paramount power that enables the Native Siates to be what they are; without the legis of England, they would 
relapse into the barbarism whereby education is stamped out under the iron heel of violence, and careers arc 
closed to all save the stalwart. 

*’ Socially the educated Natives probably are discontented at not being admitted more than they arc to European 
Discontent of educated Na- society in India; but they will doubtless secure this admission, more and 
tives owing to exclusion Arom more, as they become qualified for it On the other hand, Europeans have 
European society in India been in a still stricter degree deban’cd from Native society. But as the 

dominion of caste recedes, and as Native ladies become educated, thei'e may possibly be a social union between 
Europeans and Indians sucli as no previous era has witnessed. 

The educated Natives will ask for much that the Government can concede, such as improved status and 
Demand by educated Na- emoluments in the public service, besides opportunities of influeiitial useful > 
tives for improved status and ness by serving in hmiomry capacities for the welfare of the community 
emoluments. gentlemen serve in England. Tlie progress, which the Government has 

secured for them in these directions within the last generation, is an earnest of similar benefits to come. Jt is to 
be hoped that they will entreat ihe Government to give a more practical turn to several branches of the liigher 
education, and to impart scientific instruction more largely and efficiently than heretofore, so that they may acquire 
the knowledge necessary for carving out new careers. 

“ Our object should bo to educate the character as well as the intellect, teaching the non-official Natives to feel 
Importance of educating public spirit, and the official Natives to bear responsibility. Bitherto we have 
non-official Natives to feel succeeded most in training Natives to rise to high posts in the Judicial Service, 
public spirit. Our ambition should be, however, to train them for the executive posts, 

demanding the sterner qualities on w^hich Englishmen justly pride themselves. Most of these posts must needs 
continue to be held by Europeans ; it would be dangerous to place such duties in the hands of Natives. Still there 
are many posts of a responsible character, which Natives might occupy, if only they were endowed with the more 
robust qualities. It should be the aim of the Government to endow them with such qualities, by means of 
education direct and indirect. 

“ They will also ask for some privileges which the British Government cannot concede in full, inasmuch as 
Natives will desire represen- express a desire for representative institutions in the English sense 

tative institutions. of the term. They seldom formulate such requests very specifically, for 

although they themselves understand the meaning of ‘representation,’ they remember that the vast majority of 
their countrymen do not. They perhaps would like an Oligarchical Council to be formed from among themselves 
bv some State procedure, or else that the power of electing should rest with tho educated only, who form but a 
very small minority of the people ; but they have never, probably, thought out such schemes. They certainly 
wish to have the power of the purse, which power would dominate the internal administration, while they are 
quite content to leave to the Government the duty of external defence. 

“ Now the Government, believing that the elective franchise had a good moral effect upon those who are 
reasonably qualified to exercise it, has already entrusted, subject to an ultimate control by the State, the 
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municipal administration of the capital cities of Calcutta and Bombay to corporations elected by the rate>payers, 

and has extended, or is likely to extend, the principle to the largest munici- 
Bleotive **“®'*;|®* palities in the interior of the country. Farther, the Government seems 

Indian Capital Cities may be disposed to eotrust some share of power respecting local and provincial 
extended even for Legislative finances to elected repi-escntatives ; but here it cannot relinquish its control- 
CounoUs. ][ng authority. The native members of the Legislative Councils are at 

present appointed by the Govemor-Goneral. Possibly they might be elected, if only any constitnency for snch a 
purpose could be devised j it would indeed bo difficult to devise such. At all events, however, the Government could 
not allow them to have anything approaching a majority or equality in the Council. That source of power it must 

retain in its own hands. 

“ Some observers may hold that if high education tends to political discontent, the Government should pru- 
^ ^ dently refrain from imparting it. But such a view could not be maintained 

toe abandoned owing to politi- in the nineteenth century, feiirely it is our bounden duty to give to the 
oal discontent. Natives the benefit of all that we know ourselves. If wc admit that there are 

cases in which plain dictates of duty must be followed and i-eliance placed on Providence for the result, then here 
is an example of the strongest kind. Politically wo are so secure that we can afford to be generous in imparting 
knowledge, even though, in some respects, disaffection were to spring up in consequence; but in fact true loyalty 
and contentment in other and more important respects will thereby bo produced or confirmed. At all events this 
is an occasion for putting into practice the maxim, ‘ Be just, and fear not.”' * 

In another of his works on India the same eminent statesfnan, Sir Richard Temple, makes the following 
observations in regard to the effects of English education in India : 

“ The educated class is drawn from the several sections of society which have been already mentioned. The 

education of this class is for the most part derived from the national 
India brought up under instruction introduced by the lirdish Uovernmoiit, Thero are, indeed, some 
British supervision follow educated men, whoso instruction has been obtained purely fi'om indigenous 
various professions. sources, independently of aid from their foreign rulers, has been kept 

strictly within the ancient grooves, has been conducted in rustic cloisters, monastic establishments, or the shade 
of sacred groves, and is directed chiefly to religious objects. These men, though still numerous, must bo 
decreasing gradually throughout the country. Men of business are still to be seen, who have been educated only 
in the old style, and whoso practical talent and acuteness have nut been developed by modern instruction. They 
ai’O, however, becoming more and more rare, and will soon pass away without successors of the same typo, for their 
sons are all educated in the new stylo. Thus, the only educated class that need now bo observed consists of men 
brought up under British supervision, for whoso mental and moral condition the British Government is responsible. 
These men follow other professions, besides the public service, such as tlie bar and other legal pursuits, private 
practice in medicine, cotninerco and banking, Civil hJngincering, mechanical industries and the like. But many of 
them enter the public service in its various grades from the humblest to tho highest. They thus become members of 
one homogeneous profession, wliich equals, probably in magnitude and certainly in importance, all tho other pro- 
fessions taken together. It is this dominant and leading profession which most readily admits of specific obser- 
vation, and in which the results of tho national education can bo best tested. 

“That tho natural intelligence of tho educated men is sharpened by rigid method, and that their mental 
Intelligence, integrity, and stamina are strengthened by discipline, will be surely assumed. That their 
loyalty of educated Natives minds are open tu tho reception of new influences, expanded into a largo 
satisfactory on the whole. growth, drawn towards ivider spheres, raised into higher regions of thought, 

and fixed in grooves of stricter accuracy, may be reasonably expected. That they are steadier officers, cleverer 
men of business, abler administrators, better workers and apter learners, from being thus educated, is easily 
conceivable. The harder questions relate to the effect of the education on tho conduct of these men, on their 
trustworthiness and integrity, their loyalty to the British Sovereign, tlieir gratitude to their foreign instructors, 
their attachment to 'Western civilization, and their sentiments in regard to the existing order of thittgs. The 
answers to such questions, if thoughtfully rendered, will be found quite as satisfactory as could be fairly anticipated. 
“ In the first place, a dne and proper standard of rectitude among the Native officials of the Upper and Middle 

Beotitude of Native officials obtained. Such men are now regarded as gentlemen in the 

of the Upper and Uiddle sense of the term, that is, as men of honour. Their character is not 

Grades traceable to influences impugned, their rectitude is trusted by public opinion, corruption on their 
of English education. jg suspected. In this description, as in all general descriptions, there 
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must be reservations and exceptions, bnt such is the tone pervading these bright parts of the picture. Of the 
numerous changes which have of late years arisen in India, this particular change is among the most noteworthy. 
For many authorities, still surviving, can remember the time when such Native officials were not regarded as men 
of honour, when their uprightness and integrity were constantly impngned, when their conduct was frequently 
distrusted, when imputations of corraption were bruited abroad. One cause of the moral improvement, now per- 
ceptible, springs from the better organization of the public service. The men are, by the concession of adequate 
salaries, placed in a position superior to temptation. They are embodied in regular departments, which have grades 
ascending like the steps of a ladder, offer soope for ambition and open out prospects of promotion to bo seen 
through the vista of coming years. Thus they are so situated that they shall have everything to gain by fidelity, 
and everything to lose by misconduct. Another and a higher cause of the improvement is traceable to the 
influences of Western education, the moral teaching imparted by European culture, the practical ideas of duty 
thereby infused, the virtuous principles thus instilled, the companionship of English instructors and the association 
with them in the daily life at school or college. It is to these two main causes that the Natives themselves attri- 
bute the amelioration which is happily seen. 

“ In the lower grades of educated Natives, however, misconduct is still common, and, but too frequent even in 
Misconduct of educated the middle grades. Still it will be found to exist almost exactly in proportion 
Natives of lower grade. as the advantages, moral and material, allowed to these grades fall short of 

those beneficiently granted to the upper grades. 

** Together with the public service, the profession of the law has advanced pari'pdssu. This great profession 
Advance and improvement most part a product of British rule, and is divided, as in England, 

of the legal profession among into two branches, like those of Barristers and Solicitors. Admission to the 
Natives. Native Bar is regulated by te.sts and examinations, which ensure the profession 

of high qualifications by those who apply for it. An almost equal improvement is visible in the Native Barristers 
as in the Native Judges, and a standard of professional etiquette prevails, formed on the English model. The 
standard was much lower in former days, when advocates but too often connived at or participated in malpractices 
and even in frauds. Any remnants of these evils, which may still linger in the profession, will ere long be 
eliminated. As now constituted, the Native Bar is fast becoming a power in the country ; its independence of 
demeanour, freedom of speech and sympathy with the people, are raising it daily in public estimation. Its conduct 
fosters the salutary belief, which is settling down in the minds of the Natives, to the effect that the British system 
of civil justice constitutes a real palladium of their liberties and privileges. Its loyalty will be true towards the 
Government which is its foster-father. Improvements, similar in kind but much less in degree, are taking place 
in the profession of the Law, which branch includes Attorneys, Solicitors, and all other legal practitioners. These 
Native practitioners formerly had a very evil repute for stimulating wrongful litigation, promoting fraud and 
poisoning the moral atmosphere around the precincts of the Courts. Of this mischief, much has been removed by 
the improvements in the Native Bench and Bar, and by the operation of public opinion ; but much, unfortunately. 


remains. 

“ As an instance of the mental and moral progress of tho Natives, the expansion of the PoBt.Offic 0 may be 
Expansion of the Post-Oflfloe naentioned. The Government has adopted the principle of all the reforms 
an instance of the mental and which have proved so successful in England. By amalgamating under one 
moral progress of the Natives. administration the imperial and local Post-Offices in the various provinces 
of the empire, postal facilities have been placed within reach of every large village throughout the country. 
The increase of letter- writing and of postal business has been remarkable. Within the last fifteen years, the 
number of Post-Offices has increased from 2,200 to 6,500, the length of postal lines from 48,000 to 58,000 miles. 
The amount of receipts in cash, from the public has risen from £401,000 to £660,000 per annum, exclusive of 
official postage ; and the number of covers delivered from 59 millions to 131 millions annually. A portion of the 
increase in correspondence is due to the Government and its servauts, also to tho non-Official Europeans ; but the 
mass of it is due to the Natives, under the influences of education. 

“ The foreign Government in India must be prepared to realize the fact that the hearts of educated Natives 


Importance of the effects of 
English Education among the 
Natives with reference to the 
British Buie being a Foreign 
Government. 


are deeply stirred by the Western education, and that an active process of 
mental fermentation is setting in. These men are from their youth instruct- 
ed in matters concerning the rise, progress, zenith, decline and fall of em- 
pires ; the relative dimensions, population and resources of the several great 
Powers of the world ; the constitution, legislature and privileges of States 


monarchical, constitutional, despotic, republican; the territorial arrangements consequent on modem warfare; 


the varioaa nationalities of which kingdoms are Gomposed. 


It follows that they will observe onrrent events 
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whether peaceful or warlike with an appreciative insight, and will speculate on the effect which such events tna^r 
produce on the fortunes of England. A competent knowledge of the recent history of their own country will 
show them how often the commerce and the fortunes of India herself have been affected by events occurring in 
distant regions. For example, by the civil contest in America, by the wars in the Crimea, China and Turkey. An 
extensive Vernacular Press is growing up, which offers brief summaries of the political affairs and occurrences of 
the world. The English Press in India presents daily, full extracts of all the best news and opinions of the press 
in England, together with comments suited to the currents of public thought in India, and is read by the English- 
speaking Natives with as much attention as by the English themselves. Native trading firms have their head- 
quarters or their branches in the United Kingdom or on the Continent of Europe, and will ere long have them 
even on the other side of the Atlantic. For these reasons, England must, whenever she engages in affairs of 
world- wide importance, be prepared to reckon with a mass of Native opinion instructed to a degree heretofore 
unknowTi. The lights are various in which Natives regard alternatives of peace or war. If in any conjuncture 
it should appear that, on a fair consideration of her own interest and honour, England ought to fight and yet holds 
back from fighting, then the Natives would be quicker than ever to draw the gravest inferences. If after anxious 
suspense, the English standard, ever to Eastern eyes the symbol of victory in the end, is unfurled, it is followed 
by the hopes and prayers of the majority of the Natives. More than once of late, when the inevitable moment 
seemed near, utterances of loyalty an<l god-speed arose from the organs of Native opinion in all parts of 
the country. Still, as a rule, the Natives raise tlicir voice decidedly for peace, not at any price, but at some 
sacrifice, rather tlian for incurring the risks of war, with the certainty of special taxation in the present and 
the probability of the public burdens being augmented in the future. They certainly are adverse to an aggressive, 
and favorable to a pacific policy. 

** The educated Natives are also moved by aspirations for self-government, for political power, and even for 
Aspirations of educated representative institutions, the concession of which docs not at present fall 
Natives for self-government within the range of practical politics. Such ideas have been mooted in 
and political power. former times, but have never been so fully defined, nor so openly declared, as 

they are at present. The reports of Parliamentary debates, concerning India and the East proximately or 
remotely, are scanned by the Natives with anxious interest. The utterances of English orators or statesmen vindi- 
cating the chaiacter, conduct, status and interests, fiscal and financial, of the people of India, are welcomed by the 
Natives with a gratitude as deeply felt as it is fervently expressed. The name of any member of either house of 
Parliament, who by word or deed espouses the cause of the Natives, soon becomes a household word among them. 
Although benevolence is admitted by them to be a prominent feature of British rule, still after having been 
for so many centuries the sport of despots, the prey of conquerors and the victims of revolution, tliey have an 
ineradicable fear that the English nation may prove to be not wholly an exception to the rule of selfishness and 
harshness which has so often prevailed with foreign and absolute rulers. They seem always glad to be reassured 
by responsible and influential persons regarding the kind and good intentions of England, and such assurances 
cannot be too often repeated. There has been of late a tendency with some Natives to rely for sympathy and 
support specially on particular parties or sections of parties among the politicians of England. But this tendency 
is deprecated by the best organs of Native opinion, on the manifest grounds that the Natives are tlie very last 
persons who should encourage the notion of India ever becoming a battle-field for party-strife in England, 
and that all political parties ought to be urged to co-operate for the obj ect of benefiting their Indian fellow- 
subjects. 

“ Thoughtful Englishmen may remember that self-government among the Natives is one of the goals to which 
Part token by the Natives in many of the administrative arrangements of India are tending. Natives 
local self-government, are appointed members of the Legislative Council of the Governor-General 

for all India, of and the local legislatures of Madras, Bombay and Bengal. They are Honorary Magistrates in the 
interior of the districts; they serve as jurymen, as assessors to aid the Judges in criminal trials, as members of 
arbitration tribunals and of conciliation courts in civil causes. They take part in the administration of the 
funds raised by the road cess and other local cesses, in the management of schools, hospitals, dispensaries and 
other institutions. They furnish the gi'eat majority of the Commissioners in the Municipalities, which exist in 
the capital cities, and are scattered over the length and breadth of tlie empire. They thus become the respon- 
sible trustees, administrators or controllers of the rates for levying the local taxes. In Calcutta and Bombay 
specially, and in some other central places, they enjoy as rate-jjayers the electoral franchise for the election of 
members of the Municipal Corporations. The system whereby, in so many parts of the country, village commu- 
nities are constituted, op village headmen are vested with petty powers in police matters, is the very embodiment 
of the principle of self-government in the rural districts. 
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“ Native Associations are formed for the avowed purpose of representing their views, wishes or grievances to the 
Native Associations forrepre- authorities Several of these bodies, such as the ‘ British Indian Association ^ 
senting vrishes or grievances of Calcutta, the ‘ Amjuman ’ of Lahore, the ‘ Sarva Janik Sabha ’ of Bombay, 
to the Government. can make their voice heard, not only in India, but even as far as England. 

Such societies are regarded by the Government, as afEording the means for legitimately and temperately repre- 
senting or vindicating the opinions of the Natives. Their memorials and addresses, though sometimes transgress- 
ing the limits of propriety, are, as a rule, fully reasoned and moderately expressed. 

“ Personal kindness and charity have always been among the most loveable characteristics of the Natives. 
Personal kindness a loveable These sentiments have induced men to support not only their female relatives 
characteristic of the Natives. and their aged or helpless connexions, which is well, but also their able- 
bodied and idle male relatives, which is not well. Many a rising man is weighted in his career by listless persons 
who hang about him, instead of shifting for themselves. This tendency, which has been heretofore excessive, is 
diminished by the influencses of education. Virtuous and most commendable sacrifices are often made by Natives, 
who stint and pinch themselves in order to afford a good education to their young relations. The youths thus 
educated generally recompense their friends for these sacrifices, by evincing a resolute spirit of self-help. 

“ The sympathy of Natives, also spreads beyond the circle of relations, friends or dependents. It extends to 
Charitable benevolence of miserable wherever met with, to the living community at large, and to 

the Natives. the needs of posterity yet unborn. The charity of Natives is, indeed, often 

misdirected, but is generously profuse. Every Native, who makes a fortune, immediately gives away a part of it 
to works of public usefulness or charity. Every city in the empire is improved, endowed or beautified, by the 
benevolence or munificence of individual citizens. In prosperous years the sums, thus nobly dispensed, are enor- 
mous ; and even in the worst years, the source of this bounty never ruus dry. In the interior of the country, 
works of public utility, on the roadsides and in many other spots, attest the spirit of philanthropy which prevails 
among wealthy Natives. In many provinces the Government wisely publishes a list of the woi‘ks of public utility 
constructed by individuals ; these publications redound to the credit of those concerned. 

“ The Government always delights to honour the Natives who thus devote a portion of their substance to the 
Becognition by Government welfare of their countrymen. Patents of Native nobility are disenruinately 
of charitable endowments by granted to meritoiious persons. Successive Viceroys of India have studied 
Natives. unwritten rules which govern the constitution of Native nobility, and 

have granted Native titles judiciously and considerately to persons recommended for their good deeds by the several 
Local Governments ; a moral force of some potency is thus exercised. British decorations of the ‘ Star of India * 
are bestowed upon Natives ; knighthood not unfrequeutly has boon granted to them, and in rare instances a 
Baronetcy has been conferred : the new Order of ‘ The Indian Empire ’ has many Native members : The effect of 
these measures upon Native sentiments is to encourage loyalty and public spirit. 

“ Sound as the national education may have been in respect of history, literature, practical morality and 
Education in India defective political philosophy, it has been, and still is, defective in respect of the 
in respect of physioal and physical and natural sciences. Yet, scientific study, the value of which is 
natural sciences. iiow recognized in all countries, has in India a special importance. It quali- 

fies the Native youth for professions in which they have hitherto had but little place. It diverts from the elder 
professions, namely, the law and the public service, some of the students who would otherwise overcrowd those 
professions. It displays before the Natives fresh ranges of thought and new modes of thinking. It tends to 
correct some of the faults which are admitted to exist in the Native mind, while educing and developing many of 
its best qualities and faculties. In two of the most immediately important among the scientific professions, namely, 
medicine and civil engineering, the Government has done for the Natives everything that could reasonably be 
expected. Hundreds of Native engineers, architects, physicians and surgeons have been, and are being, sent forth 
into the world. In respect of otiier sciences also, something has been effected, but the greater pai't of what is 
needed still remains to be accomplished. The important step which the Universities in India have recently taken, 
by granting degrees in science will essentially affect the standards and aims of the national education. 

“ Reflection upon all these things will lead thoughtful persons to inquire — ‘ What are the religious tendencies 
Muhammadanism not shaken Natives In the first place, the faith of the Muhammadans does not 

byEnglish£duoation,but edu- seem to have received any shock from Western education and civilization. 
Gated Hindus become scop ties. the Hindu faith been shaken with the mass of the Hindus, who 

follow the ancestral idolatry with the same simplicity as of yore. The faith is dubious with Hindus who have 
some tincture of education, and who probably regard their national religion with half doubt and half belief, much 
as the Greeks and Romans regarded the gods of their fathers. But among highly educated Hindus, the faith is 
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dead or dying. With some it has been shattered well-nigh to the very base, while from the minds of others it has 
already vanished like the fabric of a vision. 

“ Many educated Natives have long cast away the last shreds of their belief in the mythology, the sacred 

story and the future world of Hinduism. But they do not become irreligious 
men, nor atheists, nor materialists. They believe in the immortality of the 
human soul, in the existence of abstract principles of right and wrong, in 
the omnipresence of a Supreme Being, who is the creator and preserver of all 
things, who is absolutely just and good, to whom all men are accountable 
after death for deeds done in this life. They adopt a morality resembling that inculcated by Christianity, and 
sometimes expressly derived from the Christian Scripture.^. Occasionally they listen to sermons preached from 
texts in the New Testament. By some they would be called Deists or Theists. They call themselves Brahrms or 
Adhi^Brahvios^ members of the BraJwio-Samaj or of the Prarthana-Samaj^ and quite recently they have some- 
times adopted the name of Thcosophists. The spread of the Brahmo sect, first in Bengal and then in other 
provinces, is one of the phenomena of the time in India. Keshab Chaodar Sen, a man of high qualities and gifts, 
is among the best known of its leaders. Its nomenclature signifies ‘ The believers in the One Creator of all men and 
things.’ Its growth is understood to have been recently checked by some internal dissensions, but is probably 
destined to expand further. Its marriage rites have formed a subject of special legislation. The divine origin of 
certain castes is discarded by it, and caste is regarded merely as a human institution, like the social grades of 
civilized countries. 

“ But, with all these changes, it is remarkable that educated Hindus are bestowing more attention than 

has ever yet been bostowed in modern times on the ideas, ethics, and primeval 
religion which prevailed in the pre-historic period of their ancestry. They 
cast a reverential retrospect towards the dawn of Hindu time, when the day- 
spring of genius visited their race, before mists arose to obscure the truth, or 
fables wore invented to mar the simplicity of natural religion, or errors grow 
up to mislead the conscience and to sully the intuitive perceptions of right and wrong. The writings thus studied 
are comprehended in the name of Vedic Literature, which name has now, to educated Hindus, the same sacred 
significance that ‘ Scripture * has to Christians. Thus, as a result of Western education, tho later and more 
elaborate writings of the Hindu priesthood are disregarded, while the earliest literature of Hinduism is studied 
with renewed veneration. 

“ There is frequent discussion in India regarding tho operation of these influences, moral and mental, upon 

The unsatisfied condition of loyalty of the educated Natives towards the British Government and 
educated Natives liable to find nation. Fears have been expressed lest unsatisfied ambition, want of suit- 
vent in disloyalty of Native able employment, and habits of criticizing unreservedly the existing order of 
newspapers. . things, should gradually undermine the loyalty and gratitude which these 

men ought to feel. Such fears, though not fully justified by tho facts, have been aroused by divers symptoms 
de.sorvmg attention, and have been aggravated by tho conduct of at least a portion of tlie Native Vernacular Press, 
consisting of newspapers published in the various languages of the countiy. Of the Native newspapers published 
in the English Language, as yet few in number, some are distinguished by loyalty and good sense as well as by 
cultivated ability, and arc creditable products of the new education ; as, for instance, tho Hindu Patriot of 
Calcutta. Others are notable for a latitude of criticism which, though extreme, does not transgress tho limits 
ordinarily claimed for journalism.”* 

Later on, in discussing the same subject, he makes tho following observations : — 

“ There is danger of discontent being engendered in the minds of educated Natives if adequate and 

Danger of discontent among suitable employment does not offer itself to them in various directions, 
educated Natives for want of As all the arts and sciences which have helped to make England what 
suitable employment. g}ie is, are offered for, even pressed on, the acceptance of the Natives* 

it must be expected that those who do accept these advantages will be animated by hopes and stirred by 
emotions, to which they were previously strangers. They will evince an increasing jealousy of any monopoly 
of advantage in any respect being maintained in favour of Europeans. They are already raising a cry, louder 
and louder, the purport of which is ‘ India for the Indians.’ They di.scern, or think they discern, undue 
liberality in some, and unwise parsimony in other branches of the public expenditure, in reference to Native 
interests. 


* India in 1880. By Sir Eichard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., C.I.S., D.G.L., pp. 121-32. 
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The fulfilment of these ideas is only in part within the power of the Government, being dependent on the 

progress of affairs in the country at large. In so far as its means permit, 
the Government is hound to attend, indeed, has attended, and is constantly 
attending, to this subject, which is so essential to the mental and moral pro- 
gress of the Natives. The most effective means at the present time consists 

of advancement in the Public Service. It is towards this that the ambition of 
educated Natives is, too exclusively directed, and regarding this that com- 
plaints aro too frequently preferred. No well-wisher of the Natives considers that the Government has yet 

succeeded in doing nearly all that needs to bo done in this cardinal respect. Still, every candid observer must 

admit that the story of the measures taken by the Government for gradually improving the pay, promotion, privi- 
leges, pensions and official prospects of the Natives in all grades of its service, forms one of the brightest pages 
in the annals of British India. Natives have been raised to some of the highest spheres in the country, such as 
the Legislative Councils and the High Courts of Judicature. The regulations have been improved, and the 
facilities enlarged, for their admission to that Covenanted Civil Service, which is mainly filled by the highest class 
of European officials in the country. The improvement of the emoluments of Native officials must be gradual, and 
the fact of its being so gradual may diminish the sense of its real magnitude. Some of it is due to the necessity 
which the Government felt of remunerating its servants more highly when the money value of everything rose, 
and when the remuneration of all sorts of private employment increased. There remains much, however, that is 
attributable to the well-meaning desire of the Government to do its duty by the educated Natives. The Govern- 
ment is not able to provide careers for all the Natives who become educated. There is danger lest the youths from 
schools and colleges should resort too exclusively to overstocked professions, such as the Law and Public Service. 
Graduates of a LTniversity may bo seen applying for lowly-paid appointments, wandering from office to office, or 
struggling for the practice of a petty practitioner. It were better far that such men should make careers for 
themselves not only in trade, business, or private employ, but also in other professions which spring from the 
applied sciences. Such professions are in India fast expanding in connexion with civil engineering, mechanical 
industries, medicine, practical chemistry, botany, arboriculture, horticulture, scientific agriculture, geology, art 
principles applied to manufactures, and the like. But for the successful pursuit of careers, in some of these 
departments, more educational facilities are needed than any which as yet exist. It is in the gradual supply- 
ing of such needs that the Government can best co-opeiute with the enterprise of individuals or with the 
collective efforts of the Native community, 

“ All tendencies towards good are assisted by the private Societies, such as the National Indian Association, 
Good done by benevolent So- wliich shew the Natives that they are cared for, and thought of, by benevolent 
cieties, suoh as the National people, ladies and gentlemen, in England. Lasting friendships are formed in 
Indian Association in England. English circles by Natives who visit England, and these men communicate to 
their countrymen happy impressions regarding society in the centres of English life. It is especially desirable 
that Natives should be encouraged to finish their education in England, and for such an education the ancient 
Universities affoid the best and highest opportunities. It was for this purpose that the Indian Institute has been 
recently established at Oxford through the kindly solicitude and the unremitting exertions of Professor Moniei* 
Williams. 

“ Of late certain symptoms of disloyalty manifested by some limited sections of certain educated classes, have 
English education tends to ^**''^sed reflections to be made against the effects of education upon Native 
heartfelt allegiance of the loyalty. But that disloyalty was traceable to social and traditional circum- 
Natives towards the English stances quite apart from educational causes, and was checked, not fostered 
nation. encouraged, by education. There doubtless will be found disloyal individuals 

among the educated classes, as there aro among all classes in a country subjected to foreign rule. Nevertheless, a 
well-founded assurance may be entertained that those Natives who have learned to think through the medium of the 
language, and are imbued with the literature and the philosophy of England, will bear towards the English nation 
that heartfelt allegiance which men may feel without at all relinquishing their own nationality. The Natives 
certainly aro anxious to be considered loyal. Nothing wounds and irritates more than imputations of disloyalty ; 
and nothing gratifies them more than a frank and cordial acknowledgment of their loyalty. 

“ This view of the mental and moral progress of the Natives shews many gleams of sunshine, as it were, in 
Promising prospect of the national prospect. The peasantry retain the moral robustness for which 

mental and moral progress of they were famed in troublous times, have new virtues which are developed 
the Natives. q£ and security, and are, at least passively, loyal to the 

British Government. Some of the humblest classeip are beginning to feel sentiments of independence unknown 
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before. The trading and banking classes, though not always free from the charge of grasping nsnriousness, are 
full of enterprising energy, and are actively loyal to the political system under which they thrive. Though, in 
some provinces, the upper classes are unavoidably depressed, grieving over the decay of their territorial influence 
and fretting under the restraints of a civilized administration, they yet form in other provinces a wealthy and 
lettered class, whose interests are founded absolutely on the stability of British rule. The moral eifects of the 
national education are clearly perceptible. The educated classes are happily advancing in rectitude and integrity, 
and are striving for self-improvement. Though the held for their employment has not yet been widened so much 
as they may have expected, and though the existing professions are becoming over-crowded, still their status and 
prospects have been greatly improved, and new professions are arising in many directions. Many of these men 
have divorced themselves from the superstitions by which their race had been so long enthralled; and though their 
religious state is far from that which is to be desired, still they have not inclined towards infidelity or materialism. 
They are indeed moved by political aspirations, but still feel thankful for the many improvements already effected 
in their condition, and hopeful of future benefits. Though intelligently alive to the import of passing events 
among the great powers of the world, they yet trust in the might of England to preserve her empire. Though 
there are occasionally symptoms of discontent and disloyalty here and there, still there is every assurance that the 
great majority of the men whose minds are formed by the language, literatui*c, and science of England, will rem&in 
faithful to the British Sovereign and nation.’** 

There is one more passage from Sir Richard Temple’s work which may with advantage be quoted here. 
Sir Richard Templets views as giving expression to his views on the much-vexed question of moia] 
as to moral instruction. instruction in English colleges and schools. His opinions are expressed in the 

following words : — 

“ Above and beyond all the sorts of instruction, whicli have yet been indicated, is the instruction in ethics, or 
the science of human duty. While the Native youths are taught human duty, comprising the relations of man to 
man, they arc necessanly taught something of their duty towards Grod, although the teachers are precluded from 
adverting to religion. One of the effects of good teaching in history or literature must be to inculcate, always 
incidentally and often directly, much of the general duty of man. Thus, luippily, mucli is effected in this most 
important direction. The instruction might, however, be better systematized than it now is ; sometimes text- 
books are prescribed for it, and sometimes not ; in some institutions it is as an obligatory subject, in others it is 
o])tional. Those variations in practice are found only in the Government institutions ; the subject is obligatory in the 
Missionary institutions. It were well if the several Universities should see tit to take up the matter in an uniform 
manner. Their action determines the teaching in the colleges and high scliools, the example of these superior 
institutions is sure to be followed by the middle class institutions, and ultimately by the jirimary schools, until a 
system of national instruction ifi ethics is established. The Natives will certainly be the willing subjects of such 
teaching. Many of them, while thankfully acknowledging all that has been done in this direction, do yet lament 
that a more systematic effort is not made to unfold before the minds of the young those eternal principles of right 
and wrong, which serve as beacons for the due conduct of life, and which ought especially to be included in an 
educational system that unavoidably excludes religious teaching.” f 

It is now important to quote the views of another eminent statesman, Sir John Strachey, who after having 
Sir John Strachey’s Lee- keld various important ollices in the Indian Civil Service rose to the member- 
tures on India before the Uni- ship of the Supreme Council of India and became Lieutenant-Governor of 
versity of Cambridge in 1884. North-Western Provinces, and again Finance Minister of India, from which 
office he retired and was appointed a member of the Council of the Secretary of State for India. In 1884, on the 
invitation of the Historical Board, he gave a course of lectures on India before the University of Cambridge, and 
from that work the following quotations are borrowed : — 

“ In 1885-86 the total expenditure of tlio State on education was £2,420,000, of which about £ 1,290,000 was 
His estimate of the expen- contributed from imperial, i)rovii»cial, and municipal funds, and the rest was 
diture on education in 1886-86, derived from fees, endowments, and other sources. In every province a coii- 
and the extent of literacy in siderable sum is raised by rates on the land for local purposes, and in almost 
India. every instance a share of it is devoted to education. Some, but not many, 

of the towns contribute liberally from miiniifipal resources. It will be understood from the account which I have 
given, that although progress has been made during the last thirty years, a very small proportion of the population 
of India has received even elementary instruction. The information given by the census of 1881 is incomplete ; 
but out of about 116,500.000 males, for whom returns are furnished, only 10,500,000, including those under instruc- 
tion, were recorded as being able to read and write, and 106,000,000 as illiterate. At the same time, out of a 
* Indxajn 1880. By Sir Bichard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., C.I.E., B.C.L., pp. 188-87. | f ib., pp. 154, 165. 
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female population of 111,800,000, no less than 111,400,000, were illiterate ; only about 400,000 could read and 
write, or were being instructed. 

“ If we turn to higher education,! am afraid that the numerical results are not much better. The number 

of Natives of India who can be called highly educated, according to a 
European standard, is extremely small. I have already mentioned that 
in ton years only 865 graduates passed the M.A. Examination in all the 
Indian Universities. Sir Henry Maine tells us that in the twenty years 
ending with 1883 not more than 5,000 M.A. and B.A. Degrees were given 
altogether. ‘ I will assume,* he says ‘ that every man who has taken a Bachelor of Arts Degree is sufficiently 
educated to have valuable ideas on politics ; and for the purpose of including all who, in any sense, can be called 
educated men, I will multiply the total by five. That gives 25,000 Indian gentlemen of an education and age to 
take an interest, or a part, in politics. But the population of all India — of British India and of the dependent 
States — is rather over 250,000,000 souls. Thus the proportion of the educated clement to the rest of the popula- 
tion is as 25,000 — which is probably much above the mark — is to 250,000,000, which is below the true total.** 

“ I have no doubt that Sir Henry Maine was right in his belief that 25,000 is much above the actual number 
Sir Henry Maine’s estimate Indian gentlemen who can be called educated, and among the 123,0u0,000, 

of 26,000 well educated Indi- Hindu and Muhammadan women in India, there are probably not 500 to 

an gentlemen is much above whom tliat term could properly bo applied. Sir M. E. Grant Duff has esti- 
the actual number. mated that in Madras — probably, as he says, the most educated and Anglicised 

part of India — the proportion of graduates to the population is thirty-eight to a million. It will be understood 
that I nm now speaking of those only who have received an English education. The number of Brahmans who 
are more oi* loss leamed in ancient Sanskrit literature is considerable, although there are not many great scholars ; 
but, with rare exceptions, they have no acquaintance with any branches of Western knowlege. 

“ ^i'ho Natives of India who have learned enough English for ordinary clerical work, and for many employ- 
ments in which a knowledge of our language is required, are numerous. 

They hold almost all the minor appointments in the Government offices ; 
they arc a highly useful, efficient and unassuming class, but they have, as a rule, 
no pretensions to bo called educated men. The great majority of the young 
men at our Jiiglier schools and colleges go there because it is a certain way 
of getting on in life. It is a very successful way, both for themselves and their employers, but they are as a rule 
content with the minimum amount of English education which enables them to perform their work. A certain 
number of them continue their si.udies and are more ambitious. They often obtain employment in the Executive 
Service, and in some provinces they supply a large proportion of the Native Judges. I have already said 
how hiLjh a character these officers have earned for their attainments and integiity. Some of them have reached, 
as judges of the High Courts, the highest judicial rank wldch anyone, whether he be Native or English, can 

attain in India. Many practice at the Bar with as great success as Englishmen ; others are professors and 

masters in the colleges and schools, or are in charge of the numerous hospitals and dispensaries. Out of 1,696 
graduates of the Calcutta University, between 1871 and 1882, 1,155 are known to have entered the Public Service, 
or to have become lawyers, or doctors, or civil engineers. In 1882, out of 971 graduates at Madras, 796 wore 
holding remunerative employment in various professions. In 1887, in Bengal, among 623 native ofiicers holding 
the principal posts in the Executive and Judicial Services, 542 had either passed the Entrance or First Arts 
Examination, or had taken degrees. In Madras and Bombay more than 50 per cent, of posts of the same class 
were filled by men with similar qualifications. In Northern India English education has made less progress and 
the pro])ortion is smaller. 

“ The facts that I have given show how small an impression has hitherto been made on the enormous mass of 
Enormous mass of Indian Indian ignorance. Among all the dangers to which our dominion in India is 
ignorance is a. great danger to cxy) 0 scd, this ignorance is the greatest. So long as it continues, no one can 
the british Buie. gay what unreasoning panic may not spread like wildfire through the country, 

or what may be its consequences. No one now doubts that the mutiny of tho Bengal Army, whatever it may sub- 
sequently have become, had its real and solo origin in a panic of this kind, in the general and honest belief of tho 
soldiers that onr Government intended to destroy their caste, which involved everything that was most valuable 
to them in this world and in tho next. It is hardly less true now than it was in 1857, that we are liable at all times 

• The Iteign of Queen Victoria . — * India * vol. 1., p. 525. It is shown by tho Report of the Public Service Commission, 1886-87, 
Appendix M, that tho actual number of M.A. and B.A. Degrees given in the twenty years ending with 1883, was 4,526, or less than 
Sir Henry Maine’s estimate. 
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yet given to science and indus- 
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to such dangers as this. Ignorance is their foundation, and there is no safeguard against them except the increased 
knowledge of the people. We must not undervalue, however, the progress that has been made ; nor, when we 
remember how short a time has elapsed since our own country, under far less difficult circumstances, began to 
recognise the necessity of elementary education, ought we hastily to blame the Government in India for not having 
accomplished more. Four years before the Queen’s accession no public money was granted in England for elemen- 
tary schools. In 1885 the grants by Parliament and from rates had risen to £4,000,000. In the whole of India, 
excepting the North-Western Provinces, when the Government was transferred to the Crown, there were only some 
2,000 Government and aided elementary schools, with less than 200,000 scholars. When we consider that in 1886 
there were more than 70,000 of these schools, and more than 2,600,000 scholars, we must admit that things are 
better than tljoy were. 

“ I have spoken of the. controversy of 1836, which under Lord Macaulay’s influence, ended with the decision 

that English literature and science must be the basis of higher education in 
India. Very little science was taught in those days even in England, and 
still less in India ; and it was the study, not of English science, but of 
English classical literature, that was practically encouraged. As Sir Henry 
Maine has often pointed out, the strict and sober tests of truth which modem 
science can alone supply, were exactly the element that was wanting in the education of Orientals, and especially 
of Hindus. ‘ Native thought and literature ’ as he says, ‘ is elaborately inaccurate ; it is supremely and deliberately 
careless of all precision in magnitude, number, and time.’ ‘ The Indian intellect stood in need, beyond everything 
else, of stricter criteria of truth. It required a treatment to harden and brace it, and scientific teaching was 
exactly the tonic which its infirmities called for.’ Even at the present time, although matters in this respect are 
somewhat better than they were, science holds a very secondary place in the Indian Universities ; the progress of 
literary education has been considerable, but no sufficient encouragement has been given to the study of science 
and its application to the industrial arts. We may find an illustration of the truth of Sir Henry Maine’s 
remarks in the remarkable success achieved by Natives of India whose professions have a more or less scientific, 
exact, and practical basis. This is especially the case with those who have devoted themselves to the study and 
practice of European Surgery and medicine, and to that of Anglo-Indian Law, the character of which is eminently 
accurate and precise. The best results of English education in India are seen in the Native Surgeons and in the 
Native Judges ; the worst results are seen in those whose education has been merely literary. Natives have not 
been successful as Engineers. As a rule, they dislike physical exertions that can be avoided. A good Engineer 
must be himself a master of mechanical arts, always ready in case of necessity to make use of his own hands, and 
this is usually not agpreeable to the educated Native, especially in Bengal and Southern India. 

“ No one will doubt that it was right to encourage the study of the English language. For a Native of India 

Study of English rightly en- plainly no other key by which he can unlock the stores of Western 

oouraged for Western know- knowledge, and without it he cannot hope to take any prominent part in the 
ledge, but Oriental literature higher branches of the public administration. Whether it was right, apart 

unduly ignored. from the higher claims of science, to assign to the classical literature of 

England the almost exclusive position which it has hold in the Indian educational system, and almost to ignore 
the existence of the literature of the East, is another matter. I think that the views of Warren Hastings and 
Sir William Jones were nearer the truth than those of Lord Macaulay. If they could have taken part in the 
discussions of 1836, they would have said that while the study of English classical literature would be most 
valuable to Hindus and Muhammadans, it was not less desirable that they should study the literature of their 
own people and kinsmen. A Hindu would often reap more advantage from the Mahahharata and the plays of 
Kalidasa, than from Paradise Lost and Hamlet, and Othello, A Muhammadan youth would appreciate the noble 
poetry of Arabia more than that of England, the Shdhndmeh would be more profitable to him than translations 
of Homer, and he would probably learn more wisdom from Omar Khayyam than from European philosophers. No 
one will now sympathise with the contempt with which Lord Macaulay treated the ancient literature of the East* 
Whatever may be its value, in comparison with our own, it abounds in works which rank among the remarkable 
achievements of human genius.” * 

Sir John Strachey’s work on India contains some more passages which deserve consideration in considering the 

Further passages quoted ^^^cts of English education in India, and they are so important that they are 
from Sir John Straohey’s work quoted here : — 

on India. 


* India, By Sir John Straohey, G.G.S.I., pp. 186-92. 
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English education has unfortunately hardly begun to penetrate to the cultivatiDg classes in Bengal, and 
Bnglish speaking Bengalis lately, they have found few champions among their own countrymen. 


support the zemindars, to the 
detriment of the ryots, and 
misrepresent motiTes of the 
Government in newspapers. 


The sympathies and the support of that section of the English-speaking 
Bengalis, which has been able, or desirons, to make its yoice heard, have been 
for the most part enlisted on the side of the zemindars, and to the detriment 
of the ryots. The time will come when this will cease to be true — already, 
I hope, things are better than they were — but hitherto the ryots have had mainly to look to their English rulers for 
the defence of their interests. Every measure of political importance is discussed by the organs of the educated 
classes in Bengal. Not long ago there could be no doubt as to what would be the reception of any measure that 
seemed to threaten the interests of the zemindars. No taxation affecting them could be imposed without the cry 
being raised that the solemn pledges of the Permanent Settlement were being violated by an nnscmpulous 
Government. Every measure which has had for its object the more just distribution of the public burdens has, as a 
rule, met with nothing but opposition. We were told that to reduce the salt-tax was folly ; let it be increased if the 
Government wants more money. The abolition of customs duties on cotton goods was solely prompted by the desire 
to benefit the manufacturers of Manchester, and by the base political purpose of gaining votes in Lancashire. 
Educated Bengalis were not to be deceived by the profession that we desired to give to the people of India cheaper 
salt and cheaper clothing. 

“ Thus, through the influence of the Associations and the newspapers of Bengalis taught in our schools and 
Absence of sympathy among colleges, English education in Bengal has given frequent aid to the perpetua- 
English-speaking Natives of tion of past injustice and to the prevention of reform. I am happy to 
Bengal towards their less in- believe that this is now less true than it was ; for I am told that the ryots of 

structed coixntrymen. Bengal are beginning to find earnest and capable friends amoufr their own 

people. Still, I fear, there can be no doubt that, for a long time to come, it will be only to their English rulers that 
tliey will be able to look for protection and justice. I said in a former lecture,* that an unfortunate result of our 
system of higher education in India has been the want of sympathy which many of the English-speaking Natives, 
especially in Bengal, show towards the poorer and less instructed classes of their countrymen. The shallow and 
imperfect education, which is all that they usually obtain, is derived entirely from English sources. They learn 
enough of English habits of thought to enable them to imitate us, sometimes in things that are good, but some- 
times in things that it would have been better to avoid. They learn almost nothing about their own country, and 
fioem frequently to care little for their own people. I need hardly say that there are very many honourable excep- 
tions to be made to general statements of this kind. Some of the most benevoleut and most enlightened men that 
1 Lavo known in India have been educated Natives of Bengal. 

“ It is a serious misfortune that discredit should so often be thrown on the results of English education by 
Native English newspapers foolish talk and disloyal writing of a section of the English-speaking 

of Bengal often disloyal, Bengalis. Many of them are gifted with a very remarkable faculty of fluent 

foolish, and shamofully sour- speech and writing, I have heard of no men in any country enamoured of 

rilous. their own verbosity in so extraordinary a degree. Although to our taste, 

their English is often ridiculously magniloquent, few foreigners master so completely tlie difficulties of our lan- 
guage. Their newspapers, published in English, are sometimes, so far as their style is concerned, extremely well 
written, but, with honourable exceptions, they are disloyal, foolish, and sometimes shamofully scurrilous. 

“ There is no province in India without customs which we think must be repugnant to all civilised men, but 

which are almost universally respected because they are believed to have been 
Divinely ordained, or to have come down from a remote antiquity. There is 
hardly a province in which horrid and cruel practices would not instantly 
spring into vigorous life if our watchfulness were relaxed. The prohibition 
of the burning of widows was, and is still, utterly disapproved by all but a 
small minority of Hindus. I do not believe that the majority even of the most highly educated classes approve it. 

T gave you, in a previous lecture, an account of the wholesale murder of female children, which has gone on for 
centuries, a custom against which no Hindu, however enlightened, raises his voice, and which, with all our efforts, 
we have not yet succeeded in eradicating. But for us, even in the provinces where education has made its greatest 
progress, Kali would still claim her human victims. Not many years ago, in a time of drought, near a railway 
station twenty-five miles from Calcutta, a human head was found before her idol, decked with flowers ; and in . 
another temple in Bengal a boy was savagely murdered and offered to the goddess.f While this book was passing 
through the Press, a ghastly story came from the Central Provinces of the sacrifice of a young man to the local gods, 
• Lecture VII., p, 196 , f Imperial Oa%ttt$ef of India, Art. ‘ India.* 
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in obedience to a widely prevalent belief and ancient practice that this is a sure means of obtaining a plentifal 
harvest. Horrors such as these receive no general condemnation in India, nor does the determination of our 
Government that they shall be suppressed gain for us any approval even from the educated classes. 

“ There are in India many questions of another order which it is far more difficult to solve, because we cannot 
Child marriagOB among Hin- deal with them by the strong hand of the law. I will mention one only as an 
du8 lead to early degraded illustration, the custom of child-marriage. It would be difficult to imagine 

dusd^^o^reprobrte^^^ anything more abominable than its frequent consequences, by which multi - 

tom, or help Government to tudes of gii’la of ten or twelve, or less, are given over to outrage, or are 
suppress it. doomed to lives of miserable and degraded widowhood. Some of the most 

holy Brahmans of Bengal make a living by being husbands. A child uf twelve is given, as perhapn the fortieth or 
fiftieth wife of some old man ; sometimes two sisters arc given to the same man, and sometimes to one who has 
not long to live. Though it may bo certain that* the girl must soon be a widow, even this is considered preferable to 
allowing her to remain unmarried. Every one has heard of the wretched fate w’hich widowhood in India involves.* 
What c(mld be more valuable and interesting than to learn the opinions and receive the advice of highly educated 
Natives of India on such subjects as these, and to know that they were striving, by the example of their own lives, 
tc teach their less-instructed countrymen U> abondoii these abominations ? What greater encouragement could be 
given to those who desire to see educated Natives admitted to a larger share in the administration than the cer- 
tainty that they were anxious to help us towards ampler knowledi^e of the wants and failings of the people, and 
to make us better able to deal with problems that now seem too hard to solve ? You would be much mistaken if 
you supposed that in regard to any of these great social questions the Government has ever received advice or 
assistance from the much-talking section of the Bengalis. I must class with them a considerable number of tlio 
Maratha Brahmans of Bombay, and of the Kngli.sh-sjieaking Hindus of Madras. You might search the proceedings 
of their Societies, you miglit examine the files of their new^spapers, and the rcf>orts of their speeches at their public^ 
Meetings, and you would not Hud one word of reprobation of the atrocious practices which, under the cover of im- 
memorial custom, are followed throughout India, or one word of a desire to help our Goveimment to suppress them. 
“ It is not diflicult to understand why these terrible questions are avoided. Some of these Native gentlemen 
, ^ 1.., X aro silent, because they dare not, by speaking of them, bring themselves into 

asking for political franchise- collision witii the cherLshed bchots and prejudices of their countrymen ; 
ment, have no real desire for others, and 1 have no doubt the majority, are silent because, in I’cgurd to 
reform in social and religious the.so matters, they are at heart as intensely conservative as the mass of tlio 
usages. population, and have no desire for iihanges in social and religious usages 

which have come down from a venerable antiquity. It is much safer to talk about * political enfranchisement,’ 
and it is easy, in this way, to obtain the applause of Englishmen who know nothing of the facts and the difficul- 
ties with which the true friends of Iiidian pmgress liavc to deal, but wlio have an undoubtiiig faith that so-called 
popular institutions are good for all men, under all circumstanees. 

“ I have now before me the report of a great political gathering, the * so-called Indian National Congress, 
The Indian National Con- This, we arc informed by the report, w*as a political body met together to 
gross, whilst putting forth poli- represent to our rulers our political aspirations,’ and we are expressly told 
tical aspirations, excludes all * nothing to do with social ciuestions. The object aimed at was 

composed^f^eiT^ political onfranchisemeiit of the country,* by the introduction of repre.sen- 

cation, who do not represent tative institutions. 1 do not propose to refer at any length to the declared 
the people of India. objects of these political agitators who have lately been making themselves 

more and more prominent in India. If you look at their voluminous .^peeclios and proceedings, you will not (liscem 
the smallest recognition of the terrible problems of which I hnve given soiiie illustrations, but you will find no lack 
of sedition and hatred of the British Government, thinly veiled niuler frequent and fulsome expressions of devo- 
tion and loyalty, I am far from believing that the majority of these gentlemen arc really disloyal. They are, 
for the most part, well-meaning men of small education, but with a good knowledge of our language, who have 
learnt to pour forth the commonplaces of English politics, and who listen wdth delight to their own eloquence, 
which they half believe to be inspired by feedings akin to those whicdi they have read about in Burke and Macaulay. 
They easily obtain a hearing from sentimental philanthropists, and from those Englishmen who see nothing good 
in any political institution, except those of their own peculiar typo, and nsHurau that certain abstract principles 
are always applicable to the Government of all .sorts and conditions of men. Many Englishmen who read these 
harangues, honestly believe that they are listening to the genuine expression of tlie just expectations of the great 
' Beople of India,’ which has no existence, but the non-existence of wliicli, I am afraid, they are not likely to learn* 

* Ifodern Hinluism, By W. J. Wilkins, p. 347. 
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Men of a very different stamp, who well deserre the respect of their countrymen and of their rulers, have not 
Legitimate nin^ma of the been drawn into apparent and partial ai^ement with these poli- 

MatiYOS of India to hold im- tioal agitators, hy the legitimate feeling that Natives of India do not obtain 
portant public ofO-oes should their just share in the public administration. This is a feeling which has my 
besatisfled. sympathy. There are political aspirations which loyal Natives may with com- 

plete propriety express, and which it is right that we should endeavour to satisfy ; but let us take care that we satisfy 
them wisely. 1 said, in a previous lectui-e* thnt I should return to the subject of the admission of the Natives of 
India to the more important public offices. I showed that the greater part of the civil administration is already in 
their hands, that the Native Civil Service performs its duties, as a whole, with high efficiency, but at the same time 
I stated my opinion that much remains to be done in throwing open to Natives posts now reserved for Knglishmen. 

“ Subject to certain conditions, the tmo principles on which we ought to treat this question of the wider 

employment of Natives in posts of importance was laid down in the Act of 

«wS’toth!rNatiTe8*fSi^aof in 1870 to which 1 have already referred, but I cannot 

approved merit and ability, think that it has hitherto been properly applied. That principle is that 
but the some tests of seleotiou almost all offices in India shall bo open to Natives, but to those only * of proved 
which apply to Englishmen meiit and ability.’ In tlie case of Englishmen, whether in India or at home, 

tiTOS^^ ^ appointments to oflieos in the higher branches of the 

public service shall oi*dinanly be filled by ihoso who, in competitive exami- 
nations in their boyhood, are successful in satisfying certain literaiy and other tests ; but to think of applying such 
a system to tho Natives of India is nothing less than absurd. Not the least important part of the coinpotitive 
examination of the young Englishman was passed for him by his forefathers, who, as we have a right to assumo, 
havo transmitted to him not only their physical courage, but the powers of independent judgment, tho decision of 
character, tho habits of thought, and generally those qualities that are neccssaiy for tho Ciovernmcnt of men and 
the discharge of the various duties of civilised life, and which havo given us our empire. Tho stock-in-trade with 
which Englishmen start in life is not that of Bengalis ; but 1 must not say this of Englishmen only, for it is 
equally true of tho nobler races of hidia, although their time has not conio for competitive examinations. 

“ Few would go further than I would go in opening the public service iu India to Nntivos ‘ of pi-oved merit 
^ .. and ability,’ but it is well to avoid ‘political hypocrisy.’ ‘ Is there.* Lord 

era of Government cannot be Saliabury asked, ‘any man who will have tho liaidiliood to toll me, that it is 
entrusted to Natives, owing to within the range of possibility, that a man in India should be appointed 
the exigencies of the British Lieutcnnnb-Goveriior of a province, or Chief (^)nimissioTier, or Commander- 
dominion. in-Chiof of tho Army, or Viceroy, without any ivgawl whaievor to his 

race ? ’ Some will unswei* even this <pie.stion in tho affirmative. There will always bo people ready to accept 
with cornposuro any political folly, provided that it involves soiiin triumph of sentiment over sense, and some ap- 
pearance of national humiliation. When wo say that wc cannot always, in our government of India, ignoro differ- 
ences of race, this is only anothor way of saying that tho English in India, aro a handful of foreigners governing 
250 millions of peoj)lo. i havo said that we aro not foiH»ignei’.s in India in tho sense in which wo aro forui^mers in 
Paris, ami that the people of one Indian province are often as much foreigners to the people of another provinco, 
as wo are ourselves ; still, wo are fowignera, and all hough I suppose that no foreign Governiiieni was ever accepted 
with less rcpngnauco than that with which tho British Ciovernmcnt is accepted in India, tho fact remains that 
thei-e neven* was a country, and never will be, in Avhicli the Crovemmoiit of foreigners is really popular. It will bo 
tho beginning of the end of our empire when we foi'gct this elementary fact, and entrust tho greater (executive 
powers to tho hands of Natives, on the assumption that they will always be faithful and strong siipiiortors of our 
Government. In this there is nothing offensive or disparaging to the Natives of India. It simply moams that we 
are foi*eigners, and that, not only in our own inten^sts, but because it is our Jiighcst duty towards India itself, we 
intend to maintain our dominion. We cannot foresee the time in which tho cessation of our rule would not be 
the signal for universal anarchy and ruin, and it is clear tluatthc only hope for India is the long contiiinanco of the 
benevolent but strong government of Englishmen. Lot us give to the Natives the Jaruest possible siiaro in the 
administration. In some branches of the service there is almost no limit to the share of ]>uhlic einploymcnt which 
they may properly receive. This is especially true of tho jiulicial service, for which Natives have shown them- 
selves eminently qualified, and in wliich the higher offices aro equal in importiince and dij^nity, and emolument, to 
almost any of tho gi'oat offices of tho State. I would grudge tliem no such offices. But let there bo no hypocrisy 
about our intention to keep in the hands of onr own people those executive posts — nnd there are not very many of 
them — on which and on our political and militaiy power, our actual hold of the country depends. Our Governors of 

* Lecture X., pp. 261, 262. 
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Proviaces, the chief officers of our army, our magistrates of districts and their principal executive subordinates, 
ought to be Englishmen, under all circumstances that we can now foresee. 

“ It is not only in rogai*d to the employment in India of our own countrymen that we ought never to forget 

-r -.-x' X 1 . 1-1. differences of race. It is quite, as essential to remember them in connection 

Legitimate claims of English- _ , ^ ^ , ... , . ^ • 

men, and the feelings of the with, the emplojinent of Natives. I have, in these lectures, repeatedly in- 

Muhammadans, in connection sistod on the fact that there is really no such country as India ; that such terms, 
with the administration of as ‘ People of India ’ and ‘ Natives of India,’ are meaningless, in the sense in 
India, should not be ignored. which they are frequently used ; tliat no countries and no people in Europe 
differ from each other so profoundly as countries and peoples differ in India; tliat it would be as reasonable to 
suppose that English, French, Sfiauiards, Greeks and Gormans will ultimately become one nation, as to suppose 
such a thing of Bengalis, Sikhs, Marathas, Rajputs and Pathans. No good administration or permanent political 
security is possible unless facts of this kind are remembered. It ought never to be forgotten that you can never 
assume that, because a man is a ‘ Native of India,* lie has any natural claim, different in kind from that of an 
Englishman, to bo employed in the public service in every part of India. Often, indeed, you may go much further. 
I used no terms of exaggeration when I said that a Native of Calcutta is more of a foreigner to the hardy races 
on the frontiers of Northern India than an Englishman can be. To suppose that the manlier races of India could 
ever be governed through feeble and effeminate foreigners of another Indian country, however intellectually acute 
those foreigners may be — that Sikhs and Pathans, for instance, should submit to bo ruled by Bengalis— -is to suppose 
an absurdity. The Aluhammadau gentleman wlio remembers the position which his ancestors once held, accepts 
with natural regret, but with no humiliation, the government of Englishmen. Although he may not love them, 
he admits that they must bo respected. But the thought of being subject to the orders of a Bengali fills him 
with indignation and contempt. The educated Bengali, although his reasons might be very different, would feel 
equal disgust at the thought of having his affairs administered by Sikhs and by Pathans, To allow Natives ‘of 
proved merit and ability * to take a larger part in the administration of their own country is right and politic; 
to affirm that they have any similar claims in countries where they are foreigners is foolish. 

“I remember a conversation whi<!h I once had with a Native of Northern India, a man of great sagacity, 
natives of Northern India whose position, w^ealth, and influence made him one of the most important 
unwilling to be governed by personages in his province. Discussions were going on respecting the propriety 
Bengali district officers. of making it easier for Natives of India to enter the Covenanted Civil Ser- 

vice, and on the suggestion that, with that object, competitive examinations should be held in India as well as in 
England. I asked him what he thought about this proposal, and his first answer, given in a manner which showed 
that he took little interest in the subject, was to the effect that ho supposed it w as a good one. ‘ T am afraid,* I said, 

‘ that for a long time to come there would bo no candidates from this part of India ; it is only in Bengal that 
young men could be found who would have any chance of success in such an examination as that required. The 
result would be that you would some day have a Bengali as your chief district officer.* I shall not forget the scom 
with which he drew himself up and replied to me, ‘ And does any one think that we, the men of this country, would 
stand that ? Do you suppose that you could govern us with Bengalis ? Never! * 

“ This book was almost ready for the press when the reports reached England of some remarkable speeches 
Speeches of Sir Syed Ahmed Syed Ahmad Khan at two great meetings of Muhammadans in 

Khan on the political nostrums Northern India. 1 referred in a previous lecture to Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, 
of the so-oalled National Con- and to the work to which his life has been devoted.* 1 mention these 
grosses. speeches because they illustrote, with greater authority than that of any 

Englishman, the practical importance of the fact on which I have repeatedly insisted, with which I began these 
lectures, and with which I wish to end them, that the most essential of all things to be learnt about India is that 
India is a continent filled with the most diverse elements. The special aim of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan was to 
protest on behalf of his Muhammadan fellow-countrymen against the notion that they — ‘ men of the blood of 
those who made not only Arabia but Asia and Europe to tremble, who for seven hundred years in India had im- 
perial sway ’ — could be treated as belonging to the same nation as Bengalis, and to express his contempt for the 
political nostrums which the so-called ‘ National Congresses * propose to apply throughout India. If those were 
adopted, the result, he says, would be that ‘ there would be no part of the country in which we should see at the 
tables of justice and authority any faces except those of Bengalis. 1 am delighted to see the Bengalis making 
progress, but what would be the result on the public administration ? Do you think that the Rajput and the 
fiery Pathan would remain in peace under Bengalis.* These are illustrations of the opinions of a man universally 
honoured, who is entitled to speak on behalf of all that is best and most enlightened among the Muhammadans of 

• Lecture VII., pp. 176-79. 
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Northern India. ‘ It is better/ says Machiavelli, ‘ to follow the real truth of things than an imaginary view of them. 
For many republics and princedoms have been imagined which were never seen or known to exist in reality.’ If 
intelligent people in England would make themselves acquainted with * the real truth of things/ they would 
appreciate at their true value the utterances of those agitators who, with some success in this country, pose 
as the representatives of an imaginary Indian Nation, * iiovor seen or known to exist in reality.’ 

“ 1 must now bring these lectures to a closo. I have endeavoured to give to you some general idea of what 
The Pax Britannica tho India is, and of the results whioli she has obtained from the establishment 

greatest blessing to India. of our power. No reasonable man can doubt the answer that we must give 

to the question whether tho 200 millions of our Indian subjects have benefited by our Government. The first 
great and obvious fact, overshadowing all other facta in significance, is this, that in place of a condition of society 
given up, as it was immediately before our time, to anarchy and to the liability to every conceivable form of 
violence and oppression, you have now absolute peace. Let not this unspeakable blessing of the Fax Britannica be 
forgotten. There are not many European countries where protection to life and property is so complete. Except- 
ing England and her colonies, and the United States of America, there is hardly a country in tlie world whore 
there is so little needless interference, on the part of the Government, with personal liberty, or such freedom in the 
public expression of opinion in matters of politics and religion. Except when sometimes for a moment the fana- 
ticism and intolerance of rival sects of Muhammadans and Hindus burst into violent conflict, and show what would 
instantly follow if tho stong liand of our Government were withdrawn, unbroken ti*anquillity prevails. Justice is 
udmiiiistered under laws of unequalled excellence and simplicity. There is no country po.ssessing a civilised 
adininistratioii where taxation ia so liglit or commoi'co is moro free. Mr. J. S. Mill, declared his belief that the 
British Government in India was ‘ not only one of tho purest in intention, but one of the most beneficent in act, 
ever known among mankind.’ I do not doubt that this is still truer now. Whether all tliis makes our Government 
really popular is another question. 

“ When Lord Lawrence was Viceroy, in 1867, many of the most experienced officers in India were invited to 
Lord Lawrence^s saying as their opinion whether our Government was more generally popular than 

to prosperity of India under that in the Native States. As might have been anticipated, nearly all the 
British Kule. answers were affirmative ; but I shall only refer to that of Lord Lawrence 

himself. His conclusion was given in these words. ‘ The masses of the people are incontestably more prosperous, 
A'i hona nonw/---far more happy in British territory than they arc under Nativ(j rulers,’ No Englishman 
knew India better than Lord Lawrence. 'Ihat the people had been made more prosperous hy onr administration 
was, in hi.s opinion, beyond controversy, but when it (?aine to the question of their happiness and of our popularity, 
-^ell — yes ; at any rate they ought to be more happy. The proviso is significant, ‘ $un si hona norint.^ 

“The truth is that, in a country in tho condition of India, tho more actively enlightened our Qoveniment be- 
Enlightened Government not comes, the less likely it is to be popular. Our Govemmont is highly rea- 
likely to be popular in India. pected; tho confidence of the people in our justice is unlimited. That accom- 
plished traveller, Baron von Hiibncr, says in his excellent book, ‘ Through the British Empire^' that if proof 
were needed to show how deeply iwicd among the people is this trust in English justice, ho would quote the fact 
that throughout India the Native prefers, in Civil and still more in Criminal Cases, to go before an English Judge. 

* 1 think,’ ho says, ‘ it would be impossible to render a more flattering testimony to Britisli rule ’ The duty was once 
imposed upon me of transferring a number of villages which had long boon included in a British district to one of 
the beat-governed of tbc Native States. I shall not forget the loud and universal protests of the people against the 
cruel injustice with which they considered they were being treated. Every one who has had experience of similar 
cases tells the same story. Nevertlieless, I cannot say that our Government is loved ; it is too good for that. 

“ Tho sympathies between the people and their English rulers can hardly bo anything but imperfect. The 
Imperfect sympathy be- system of caste and the differences in all our habits make social intimacy 

tween the Natives and their difficult. The stories that are sometimes told about the frequent insolence 

English rulers. and brutality of Englishmen are false, but it cannot bo denied that tho 

ordinary Englishman is too rough and vigorous and straightforward to be a very agreeable person to the majority 
of tho Natives of India, These, however, are not reasons which seriously effect the popularity of our Government. 

I repeat that, because it is good it can hardly be popular. 

“ I never hoard of a great measure of improvement that was popular in India, oven among the classes that 
Conservatism of the Indian received the largest share of education. The people are intensely con- 

population prevents apprecia- servativo and intensely ignorant, wedded, to an extent difficult for Europeans 

tion of enlightened improve- to understand, to every ancient custom, and between their oustoms and 

ments. religion no line of distinction oan be drawn. We often deceive ourselves in 
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regard to the changes that are taking place. We believe that our Western knowledge, onr railways, and onr tele- 
graphs must be breaking up the whole fabric of Hinduism, but these things have touched in reality only the merest 
fringe of the ideas and belief s of the population of India. The vast masses of the people remain in a different world 
from ours. They hate everything new, and they especially hate almost everything that we look upon as progress. 

“ It would thus be an error to suppose that the British Government is administered in a manner that alto- 
T X. getlicr commends itself to the majority of the Indian population. This we 

sound prinoiploB of political help. Considerations of political prudence compel us to tolerate much 

prudonce, regardless of the that wo should wish to alter, but, subject to this condition our duty is plain, 

prejudices and superstitions [t jg ^ use the power which we possess for no other purpose than to govern 

of the people. India on the pnnciplcs which our superior knowledge tells us are right, 

although tliey may often bo unpopular, and may offend the prejudices and superstitions of the people. I will quote 
to you Sir James Stephen's snmmmary of tho principles which would bo really popular in India, and of those 
which we enforce, and with it J may litly close these lectures : — 

“ The J<higli8h in India are the representatives of a belligerent civilisation. The phrase is cpigramatic, but 
Sir James Stephen’s view *** sti*ictly true. Tho English in India are the representutivos of peace 
of tho political situation of compel led hy foreo. Tho Muhammadans would like to tp-aniso over Hindus 
tho British administration in in particular, and in general to propose to every one the alternative between 
India, quoted. the Koran, tho tribute, and the sword. Tho Hindus would like to rule — over 

Ilindns at least — according to the pi iiiciples of the Bi-ahmanieal religion. They would like to bo able to condemn 
to social infamy oveiy one, who, being born a Hindu, did not observe their rites. They would like to see 
practised, to prevent the re-iiiniTiage of widows who were not burnt, to do away w4th tlio laws wdilch prevent 
a change of religion frem preduciiig civil disabiliies, to prevent a low-casto man from trying or even testifying 
against a Brahiiian ; and Miilianinindans, and Hindus, and Sikhs would all alike wish to settle tboir old accounts 
and see who is master. The belligerent civilisation of wliich I spoke consists in the suppression by force of all 
these pretensions, and in compelling by forec all sorts and conditions of men in British India to toleiuto each 
other. Sliould the British Oovei*nmont abdicate its functions, it would soon turn order into chaos. No country 
ill tho world is more orderly, more quiet, or more peaceful than British India as it is ; but if the vigf)iir of tho 
Govenimcnt should ever be relaxed, if it should lose its essential unity of purpose, and full into hands cither 
weak or unfaithful, chaos would conrio again like a flood.”* 

These quotations may be continued with tbe opinions of a philosophic thinker and Indian Statesman, Sir Alfred 
Sir Alfred LyalPs views on after having fillcil many important political offices, was for some 

the influence of Europe on years Lieutenant-Governor of tho Noi*th-W'cstern Piovinces and Oudh, from 

India and her prospects. Avliich high office he retired not long ago to become a member of the Council 

of the Secretary of State for India. Tho following passages are taken from bis Asiatic Studies : — 

“If wo may draw a broad analogy between tho social and political changes worked upon tho Westeni world 

^ . XI. « bv the Jlonian conquests, and that which is being worked upon tbe great 

Analogy between tho Roman • . . r i i x i i. i , 

conquests in Europe and tho continent of India by English dominion, 1 hen it may not bo rash to prolong 

English Empire in India, and the jiarallel, and to speculate on the prDbability of some consequences 

the religious future of the follow'ing, in the latter case, not unlike those which ensued in the former, 

people. cliuiigiiig the whole atmospliero in wliich fantastic superstitions grow 

and flourish. Wc may expect that these old form.s of supernatural ism w'ill suddenly tliaw and subside without 
liny outward stroke upon them, and witliont long premonitory sypmtoms of internal dissolution; like icebergs 
that have at last floated into a wanner sea, which topple over at the invisible melting of their submarine base. 
At this moment Hiiidusim still oversh.idows the land; the intricate jungle of creeds and worships appears thick 
and strong ns ever ; yet one may conjecture tlisit its roots are being effectually cut away. Uncertainty and insecu- 
rity prolonged wliat igiiorane.c ami stagnation liad produced; but the old order has now changed, giving place to 
new. The last stand made against the new system of peace and law by the w’arliko and unruly elements of the 
population was from 184t> to 1851^, Never perhaps in all tho history of India has more decisive flghting been 
compressed into twelve years ; the English scattered two formidable disciplined armi»*s, the Sikh army and tlioirown 
sepoys, and dissolved two incipient kingdoms that might have hardened into nutiomilities : they proviiilod over the 
momentary fanaticism of the Hindu and the enthusiasm of the Muhammadan ; they employed these two forces, 
to each counteract and repress the other ; they disarmed India, and closed for the present its military era. We 
have now established reasonable personal security and free communications ; we are giving to tho Indians leisure 
and education, tho scientific method and tho critical spirit ; wo are opening to them tho flood-gates behind wliioh 

• India. By Sir John Strachey, G C.S I. ; pp. 861-68. 
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WestOTn knowledge is piled in tar greater Tolnme than the stream of Grecian philosophy which the Romans dis- 
tributed over their empire, when they made the source accessible and its outflow easy. It is not easy to conceive 
any more interesting subject for historical speculation than the probable effect upon India, and consequently upon 
the civilization of all Asia, of the English dominion, for though it would he most presumptuous to attempt any 
kind of prediction as to the nature or bent of India’s religious future, yet we may look forward to a wide and 
rapid transformation in two or three generations, if England’s rule only be as durable as it has every appearance 
of being. It seems possible that the old Gods of Hinduism will die in these new elements of intellectual light 
and air, as quickly as a netful of fish lifted up out of the water ; that the alteration in the religious needs of such 
an intellectual people as the Hindus, which will have been caused by a change in their circumstances, will make 
it impossible for them to find in their now world a place for their ancient deities. Their primitive forms will fade 
and disappear silently, as witchcraft vanished from Europe, and as all such delusions become gradually extin- 
guished. In the movement itself there is nothing new, but in India it promises to go on with speed and intensity 
unprecedented; for she has been taken in tow by Europe, where we are now going forward with steam at high 
pressure ; and herein seems to lie the peculiar interest, perhaps the danger, of the Indian situation. At certain 
epochs the progressive nations of the world find it necessary to readjust the intellectual equilibrium, that is to 
say, to establish afresh a certain harmony between what they believe and what they know. One of the earliest 
symptoms that knowledge and belief are falling out of balance is perceptible in what has been called the malaise 
religietw, which was seen in the Roman Empire before Christianity cured it, and which one may fancy to bo 
visible in India already. It may possibly be that very ‘ spirit of unrest, ’ which Hr. W. W. Hunter has detected 
among Indian Muhammadans, as it is probably at the bottom of the Muhammadan revival, which Mr. W G 
Palgrave believes to bo taking place throughout all Islam. It seems certainly indicated by numerous sectarian 
advances among the Hindus towards a more spiritual kind of creed ; toward mystical interpretations, at least 
of substantial polytheism, and toward such an abstract dogma as that upon which is founded the profession of tho 
Brahmo Somij. In tho north it is fermenting among various sects, and in the south it appears in the demand re- 
cently made to Government by educated Hindus for the reform of their religious endowments, a demand that will 
carry us and them far if we attempt to comply with it ; for any serious attempt to purify the abuses of polytheism 
and to establish the external worship upon a decent and rational system, can hardly fail to let in views and prin- 
ciples that may disintegrate the very foundations of the whole edifice. 

“ Thus there may be grounds for anticipating that a solid universal peace and tho impetus given by Europe 

must together cause such rapid intellectual expansion that India will now be 
carried swiftly thi-ough phases which have occupied long stages in the life- 
time of all other nations. The Hindu now makes in two days a journey 
that occupied a month ten years ago, because the English have laid down 
their railways before the Indians had invented the paved road ; and his men- 
tal development may advance by similar overleaping of intermediate im- 
provements. And whereas hitherto new religious ideas have constantly sprung up in India, and have as constant- 
ly withered or been dissipated for want of protection and undisturbed culture, any such ideas that may hereafter 
arise will be fostered and may spread uninterruptedly, if they have the principle of persistent growth. Some 
great movement is likely to come about in India, if only the peace lasts ; but what may be the complexion of that 
movement, and whither its gravitation, is a question which time only can answer. Orderly Christian rule has 
given to Islam in India an opportunity for becoming regenoi-ate, and for reuniting its strength, which it owes 
entirely to us. We have rcstoi-ed its communications by sea and by land ; wo have already felt some of the con- 
sequences of pulling down the barriers which Ranjit Singh and his Sikhs sot upon our North-western Frontier 
between the Muhammadans of India and the rest of Western Asia. Muhammadanism may yet occupy a larger 
space in the history of Indian rationalism ; but it must make haste, or tho country may drift beyond it. Some ma 
think that Christianity will, a second time in the world’s history, step into the vacancy created bya great territorial 
empire, and occupy tho tracts laid open by the upheaval of a whole continent to a new intellectual and moral level. But 
the state of thought in Western Europe hardly encourages conjecture that India will receive from that quarter any such 
decisive impulse as that which overturned tho decaying paganism of Greece and Rome just at the time when the Pax 
Homana had at last brought local beliefs into janing collision one with another, and into contact with the profound 
spiritualism of Asia. The influence of Europe on India is essentially industrial and scientific ; England’s business in 
particular is to construct there some firm political system under which all other social relations may he reared and 
directed ; but here comes in the difficulty of founding and keeping steady any such edifice without the cement of 
some binding idea. It is in the religious life that Asiatic communities still find the reason of their existence, and tho 
repose of it. When the Indian has gained his intellectual freedom, there remains to be seen what he will do with 
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it ; and the solution of this problem is of incalculable importance to our successful management of the empire. 
The general tendencies of modem thought are towards doubt and negation ; the sum total of what we call civili- 
zation is to such a society as that in India a dissolving force ; it is the pouring of new wines into old skins ; the 
cutting away of anchors instead of hauling them up, so that in the next emergency there are none to throw out. 
Conquest and civilization together must sweep away the old convictions and prejudices ; and unless some great 
enthusiasm rushes in to fill the vacancy thus created, we may find ourselves called to preside over some sort of 
spiintual interregnum. 

“ Such traueitional periods are apt to bo troublesome to G-overnments. In India the English difficulty is that, 

Unwisdom of demolishing whatever the religious movement may be, we cannot expect to take part in 

old-world fabrics suddenly or guide it, because we are in many ways so far ahead of, or at least, too far 

must be obviated in India, removed from, the mass of the people whom we have to manage, that our supe- 

riority begets want of sympathy, and in our desire to lead them we lose patience and discrimination. On the other 
hand, there is already springing up among the Natives of India an advanced party, of those who are easily inocu- 
lated with the Yoltairean spirit, with contempt for irrational beliefs, and for institutions that seem absurd on the 
face of them. But all our European experiments in social science have taught us the unwisdom of demolishing 
old-world fabrics which no one is yet prepared to replace by anything else. Caste, for instance, looks unnecessary 
and buidensome ; it is wildly abused by Europeans,* to whom the Brahmanic rules of behaviour seem unmeaning 
and unpractical ; but these things will tumble quite fast enough without our knocking out their key-stones by 
premature legislation. It is hardly our interest to bring them down with a crash. We have ourselves to overcome 
the rather superficial contempt which an European naturally conceives for societies and habits of thought different 
from those within the range of his own ordinary experience ; and also to avoid instilling too much of the destruc- 
tive spirit into the mind of Young India: remembering that for English and Natives the paramount object is now to 
preserve social continuity, M, Pierre Lafitte, in his ‘Considerations Generales sur I’ensemble de la Civilization 
Chinoise,* quotes from a book,t in which an English Protestant Missionary describes China as undergoing a succession 
of moral earthquakes, and congratulates Europe on the total ruin of ‘ fossil prejudices,’ bigotry, and superstition, 
which these ‘ terrible convulsions ’ arc causing. Storms and huiTicanOvS, Mr. Mylne, had observed, purify the air. 
But M. Lafitte remark-s that this is to welcome a state of violent agitation ending in complete anarchy ; and that to 
talk of convulsions as the conditions of progress has a dangerous resemblance to revolutionary jargon, though the 
wTiter may not mean it. Hurricanes clear the earth as well as the air, and earthquakes are not very discrimi- 
nating in their operations. It is certain, at any rate, that moral earthquakes and cyclones in the Indian climate 
will severely test the stability of our rule, and we are by no means concerned to encourage them. M. Lafitte, in 
the lecture just mentioned, points out the vague notions of progress and civilization upon which people rely who 
desire to pull down a society which they do not comprehend, or whose real aim is sometimes no more than the 
exploitation of the East by the West. He protests, for example, against the English raising a jubilee over the 
re-marriage of Hindu widows, and he thinks we had no business whatever to make war on the old custom by 
legalising breaches of it. It is possible that M. Lafitte himself may have been verging on the error of judging 
the East by the West, and may not have recollected that in India very many girls become widows at an age when 
they would still be in an European nursery. Here is good cause for interference, and there are other coses in 
which the action of our own law courts, in stereotyping and inforcing, invariably, customs that were naturally very 
elastic and varying, tended to check the natural modifications according to circumstances, the sloughing off of 
decayed forms, so that special legislation became necessary. Yet, withal, there is something to be said against 
our passing any laws to abolish social rules which do not concern ns personally, and which do not openly violate 
morality and there is everything to be said against being impatient with people who, belonging to a different social 
formation, are reluctant to give up hastily, the very principles on which their society has been moulded. Such 
impatience is akin to the injustice with which, as has been often remarked, w© are too much accustomed to treat 
the past, forgetting that written records tell us very little indeed of what really went on, and can still less explain 
how and why people felt and acted a few centuries ago. This is, indeed, the reason why an opportunity of study- 
ing closely the condition and progress of such a country as India is most valuable, because we can there look 
round at things which we can hardly realise by looking behind us on them. We are turning back, as it were, 
along the broad path of history, and by seeing with our own eyes the scenes we have often tried to look at through 
old books, blurred with ignorance and prejudice, we get at more clear notions of, and sympathy with, those bygone 

• “ Caste is the devil’s yoke Hindu widowhood is Satan’s masterpiece Jagnnnath was invented by devils.” See ” A 

plea for Indian Missions,” by Alexander Forbes, 1866 j a pamphlet which is not only unfair to Satan, but which betrays a onrions 
tendency toward that very same superstitious polytheism (the belief in a multitude of evil spirits) which the writer is denounoizig. 

^ La Vie r4elU en Chins^ par 1» Ber^rend C. Mylne, 1858. 
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times, when men from whom we are descended — who were of like passions with onrselves, nor inferior in intellect — 
yet firmly held beliefs which their posterity rejects with contempt, and conscientiously did deeds which we now 
read of with horror and amazement. 


“All that the English neod do, is to keep the peace and clear the way. Our vocation just now is to mount 
Duty of the English to mount guard over India during the transitional period, which may be expected to 
guard over India during the follow, much as we used to station a company of soldiers to keep order at 
transitional period. Jagann^th’s festival in the days of the East India Company. Jagann&th 

himself may be safely left exposed to the rising tide of that intellectmil advancement which the people must 
certainly work out for themselves if they only keep pace and have patience. No doubt this negative attitude, this 
standing aloof, is an imperfect and not altogether well-secured position, for a political system founded mainly upon 
considerations of material interests and well-being has been declared by high philosophic authority to be unstable. 
We have not yet sailed out of tlio region of religious storms in India; and though spiritual enthusiasm may be 
gradually subsiding in fervour, yet it may also tend to combine and organise its forces, as polytheism melts down 
and concentrates. Against such impulses, among men who will still die for a rule of faith, ns onr forefathers did so 
often, material considoj ations must occasionally avail little. But there is, at any rate, one gospel which the English 
can preach and practise in India, the gospel of liigh political morality, which, because it is a complete novelty 
and new light among Asiatic rulers, should for that reason be the characteristic note of our administration ; and 
to maintain it we may risk much misunderstanding of motive. We must even endure temporary loss of that 
reputation for high-handed consisteiic}', whatever it may bo worth, which is to be mainlainod by upholding a 
blunder once committed, and by stooping to the untrained public opinion which would applaud it. We cannot 
undertake in any way the spiritual direction of Hindus ; but neither are we prepared to take lessons from them 
upon questions of public morality. A certain lino of conduct may be congenial to the notions of Native Princes or 
people; but our Governors and chief rulers go to India, not to be taught, but to teach, the duties of rulership, 
and to instruct the consciences of half- barbarous communities. 

Finally, wo may hope, that all lelicctiug and far-sighted Natives of that class which we arc rapidly training 
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up in large towns to political knowledge and social freedom, will perceive 
that Eughind’s prime function in India is at present this, to superintend the 
tranquil elevation of the whole moral and intellectual statidard. Tliose who 
are interested in such a change in the ethics of their country, in broadening the 
I’ealms of the known and tlie true, must see, how ruinously premature it is to 


quarrel with the English Government upon details of administration, or even upon what are called constitutional 
questions. The peculiar crisis and conjuncture of Indian alfairs at the end of the last century brought out one 
Biipreraely strong Government by the same pressure of circumstances which has struck out the typo of all empires. 
A modern empire means the inaiiilenance of order by the undisputed predominance of one all-powerful member 
of a federation ; and where representative assemblies, in the English sense of the term, are im[>ossible, it is the 
best machine for collecting public opinion over a wide area amopg dissociated communities. It is the most efficient 
insiniment of comprehensive reforms in law and (Jovernrnent, and the most powerful engine wlieroby one con- 
fessedly superior race can control and lead other races left without nationality or a working social organization. 
It breaks up the anti])athics, narriAvuess, and exclusive antagonism which always check the growth of earlier 
civilizations and which have hithei’to lain like rusty fetters on India. If ever the imperial system was necessary 
and fitted to a time and country, it is to India as we now see it.” * 

To these extracts may be added tlie views of Sir Monicr Williams, the distinguished Professor of Sanskrit 

at the University of Oxford, Avho from his position and previous studies, had 

Sir Monior Williams views ^ , ir ^ i f u i • ^ 

on Government education in special advantages for forming an intelligent judgment on the subject of 

India. English education in India during his visit to this country not many years 


ago. His gonernl impressions are thus expressed : — 

“If our whole cdncaliomil responsibility is bounded by the instruction of the upper classes of the people in 


Educational responsibility of Kuropran knowlcilKc, we may, pcrliaps, take credit to ours.-lvcs for a fairly 
the English in Inaia. respectable fulfilment of our obligations. But if our mission be to educate as 


well as instruct, to draw out as well as put in, to form the mind as well as inform it, to teach our pupils how to 


become their future self-teachcrs, to develop symmetrically their physical as well as mental, moral, and religious 
faculties, then I fear wo have loft undone much that wc ought to have done, and acquitted ourselves imperfectly 
of the duties our ])ositioii in India imposes upon us. Let me first glance at our so-called higher education. 


• Aniatic Studies. By Sir Alfred C. Lyall, K.C.Bn C.I.B.} pp* 298-806. 
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“ In traversing India from North to South, from East to West, I visited many High Schools, examined many 
Unsatisfactory general re- classes, conversed with many young Indians under education at our Colleges, 
suits of higher English educa- , and was brought into contact with a large number who had passed the 
tion. University matriculation examination, as well as with a few who had taken 

their degrees, and earned distinction for high proficiency. I certainly met some really well-educated men — like 
Rao Bahadur Gopal IJari Deshmukh, lately appointed a joint judge — who, by their character and acquirements, 
were fitted to fill any oflice or shine in any society. But in plain truth, I was not always favourably impressed 
with the general results of our higher educational efforts. I came across a few well-informed men, many half- 
informed men, and a great many ill-informed and ill-formed men — men, I mean, without true strength of 
character and with ill-balanced minds. Such men may have read a great deal, but if they think at all, think 
loosely. Many are great talkers. They may be said to suffer from attacks of verbal diarrhoea, and generally 
talk plausibly, but write inaccurately. They are not given to much sustained exertion. Or if such men act at 
all, they act as if guided by no settled principles, and as if wholly iiTesponsible for their spoken and written words. 
They know nothing of the motive power, restraining force, or comforting efficacy of steadfast faith in any religious 
system whatever, whether false or true. They neglect their own languages, disregard their own literatures, abjure 
their own religions, despise their own philosophies, break their own caste-rules, and deride their own time-honoured 
customs, without becoming good English scholars, honest sceptics, wise thinkers, earnest Christians, or loyal subjects 
of the British Empire. 

“Yet it cannot be said that we make higher education consist in the mere imparting of information, and 
Tendencies of English edu- nothing more. We really effect a mighty transformation in the character of 
cation. our pupils. We teach a Native to believe in himself. We deprecate his not 

desiring to be better than his fathers. We bid him beware of merging his personality in his caste. Wo imbue him 
with an intense consciousness of individual existence. Wo puff him up with an overweening opinion of his own 
sufficiency. We inflate him with a sublime sense of his own importance as a distinct unit in the body politic. We 
reveal to him the meaning of * I am,’ ‘I can,’ ‘ I will,* ‘ I shall,’ and ‘ I know,’ without inculcating any lesson of ‘ I 
ought,’ and ‘ I ought not,’ without implanting any sense of responsibility to, and dependence on, an Eternal, 
Almighty, and All-wise Being for life, for strength, and for knowledge — without, in short, imparting real self- 
knowledge, or teaching true self-mastery, or instilling high principles and high motives. Such a system candes 
with it its own nemesis. After much labour we rulers of India turn out what we call an educated Native. Where- 
upon he turns round upon ns, and, instead of thanking us for the trouble we have taken in his behalf, revenges 
himself upon us for the injury wo have inflicted on his character by applying the imperfect education he has 
received to the injury of his teachers. The spitefully seditious writing which our Government has lately found 
it necessary to repress by summary measures is due to this cause. 

“ And how have we discharged the debt we owe to the lower classes ? Let the truth hero also be told with 
Absence of effective scheme plainness. In their case we have not yet matured any effective scheme — 
for educating the lower not even for the proper informing of their minds, much less for the proper 
classes. forming of their characters ... A good beginning has been made in some parts of 

India. But I fear we have as yet barely stirred the outer surface of the vast inert mass of popular ignorance and 


superstition.” * 

These extracts may be fitly closed with a hopeful passage from an Address delivered by Sir A lexander J. 

Sir Alexander Arbuthnot’s Arbuthnot, K.C.S.I., formerly a Member of the Supreme Council of India, 
views as to prospects of Eng- as Vice-Chancellor at the Convocation of the Calcutta University, on 13th 
lish education. March, 1880 

“ Gentlemen, this is the last occasion on which I shall ever address a public as.sembly in India For the last 
five and twenty years a great part of my official life has been employed in dealing with questions bearing upon 
the education of the people of this land, and I am glad that my last prominent official act should be connected 
with that important object. It may be said in one sense as regards education in India, that it is still the day of 
small things ; but it cannot be denied that if we look back to the time when the Indian Universities were first 
established, little more than three and twenty years ago, — still more so, if we look back to a period ten or twenty years 
earlier — the advance which has been since accomplished, has been very great and very real. The measures which 
have conferred so great a benefit upon you, the graduates and undergraduates of this University, were not carried 
out without much discussion and much conflict of opinion. The question was fought over in its every phase. 
There was first the famous controversy between those whom, for brevity, I may call the Orientalists and the 


* Modem India and the Indiana, By ProfesBor Monier WilliamB ; 3rd ed., pp. 302-805. 
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Europeans ; between those who advocated the exclusive application of the educational funds to instruction in 
Oriental learning and in ancient but obsolete and fantastic science, and those who contended for the diffusion of 
European literature and of modem science, principally through the medium of the English language. There was 
then the battle between those who urged that the instruction should be entirely secular and those who contend- 
ed that instruction without religion was of no value at all — a battle which was perhaps more keenly fought in 
my old Presidency of Madras than in any other part of India. These particular controversies have long been 
appeased. The teachers and pupils in the purely secular Government Colleges and Schools, and the teachers and 
pupils in the Missionary institutions, now meet together upon common ground, and compete in a generous rivalry 
for the degrees and honours of the Indian Universities. The great question of primary education, the importance 
of which is admitted in all quarters, is making a sure and certain advance. But as regards that higher education, 
for the encouragement of which our universities exist, we must not imagine that the contest has altogether died 
out. The opposition has now assumed a different phase, and it is now often alleged that the high education which 
is imparted in our Colleges and Schools fosters political discontent, and that the seditious writing which defaced 
the pages of some of the Vernacular Newspapers a few years ago, was the outcome of our Collegiate and Uni- 
versity system. Gentlemen, I need hardly tell you that I should not be filling the position which I have the 
honour to hold in this University, if I shared this opinion. My conviction is, that the more thorough and the more 
complete the education is which wo impart to the people of India, the better fitted they will be to appreciate the 
blessings of British rule, and the more they will deprecate any material change in the existing order of things. 
The British Government in India need not fear the light. It need not dread fair and legitimate criticism. But the 
charge to which I have alluded, emanating as it sometimes does from men in high and responsible positions, is 
not a charge which ought to be entirely ignored. Unjust and unfounded as it may be, — and as I for one believe it 
to be, — it is a charge which ought to be home in mind by those who have a real interest in Native progress, by 
those who feel, as I and my colleagues in this Senate feel, that the happiness and prosperity, and I will add the 
good Government, of this countiy, the puiity and efficiency of the administration, both judicial and executive, are 
closely connected with the character of the education imparted in our colleges and schools ; and the knowledge 
that such charges are made, ought to lead all who have an influence in determining the character of the instruc- 
tion which is tested by this University, to make it as sound and as deep and as practical as they can, and to do what 
in them lies to check any superficial semblance of learning which may bring our educational system into disrepute.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


RECAPITULATION AND PROSPECTS OP ENGLISH EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

In Chapter IX of this work a summary has been given of the various stages of the policy of education* in 

Various stages of the policy earliest beginning of the British rule to the year 1830. The 

of English education reoapi* whole of that time has been divided into six distinct periods, or stages; ao- 
tulated. cording to the nature of the policy and measures adopted by the Government 

for the education of the Natives of India. In the next. Chapter X, it has been shown how the five years between 

1830 and 1835 form the most important period in the history of English education in India, how the views of 

Lord Macaulay in favour of English education, contained in his celebrated minute, dated the 2nd February 1835, 
and adopted by Lord William Bentinck in the Government Resolution dated the 7th March 1835, terminated the 
cantroversy between the Orientalists and the supporters of English education in favour of the latter, marking a 
distinct epoch in the annals of the British administration in India. It has also been shown that, whatever the 
views of individual statesmen may have been, the policy of religious neutrality in matters of education was 
declared by Lord William Bentinck even at the outset of English education in India, how it was repeatedly 
approved by the Court of Directors and strongly re-afltened in their Despatch of 13th April 1858, and has never 
aince been departed from, notwithstauding the opposition of Missionaries. The policy of English education which 
was inaugurated in 1835, may, in connection with the six stages of educational policy described in Chapter IX of 
this work, be regarded as the seventh stage, and it continued with more or less success till the year 1854.* The 
eighth stage of the policy of education begins with the comprehensive Despatch of the Court of Directors, dated 
l-9th July, 1854, of which an account has been given in Chapter XVII of this work, and under which two important 
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events took place — firsts the formation of the Educational Department, and, secondly^ the establishment of the Indian 
Universities in 1857 to 1882, of which an account has been given in Chapter XVIIl of this work. In the same 
sequence and chronological order the ninth stage of the policy of education may bo said to have been inangurated 
by the Indian Education Commission of 1882, of which an account has been given in Chapters XIX to XXII of 
this work. Shortly stated, in tho words of Sir W. W. Hunter, who was President of the Commission, “ the Commis- 
sion's Recommendations strongly affirmed the principle of self-help in tho extension of High Schools and Colleges, 
and laid particular stress on the duty of assisting primary education from Provincial and Municipal funds. They 
endeavoured to provide for certain sections of tho people, particularly tho Muhammadans, who for various causes 
had found themselves unable to avail themselves fully of the State System of public instruction, or in regard to 
whom that system had proved defective* The general effect of the Commission’s labours, and of the Grovemment 
Resolution based iliereon is to give a more liberal recognition to pi*ivato effort of every kind, and to schools and 
colleges conducted on the system of grants- in-aid.”* 

The policy thus inaugurated lias undergone no change, and ample account and statistics of the progress of 

English education under it, have been given in the main body of this work. 
And in the last preceding Chapter tho views of eminent statesmen in regard to 
the policy of English education in India, and the social, moral, and political 
effects which it has produced upon the people of India in general have been 
extensively quoted to enable the reader to form his own opinion upon the best 
and most authoritative information available respecting these interesting topics. Tho present writer’s object being 
to supply a narrative of events and statistical information, ho has closely adhered to the narrative and refrained 
from setting forth opinions of his own on viwioua controversial questions more suited to an essay than to a history. 
There arc some passages, however, in the wiitings of others on the subject of the past, present, and future of English 
education in India which deserve attention and may be suitably quoted in this Chapter. 

In his celebrated Lectures on the Expansion of England the distinguished Professor J. R. Seeley of tho Univer- 
Frofessor Seeley’s views on Cambridge, devotes a whole Lecture to tho subject of the mutual in- 

the mutual influenoe of Eng- iluonce of England and India, and, in tho following passages, deals with the 
land and India. broader aspects of education : — 

“ England had broken the toils that threatened to imprison her. But how far was she who had so stoutly 
Policy of non-interference refused to bo influenced by India, entitled to influence India in her turn. We 

with Indian life and thought could not fail to see the enormous difference between our civilisation ami 

abandoned in 1818. India, we could not fail on tho whole, greatly to prefer our own. But 

had we any right to impose our views upon tho Natives ? We had our own Christianity, our own views of philo- 
sophy, of history and science; but w'ere we not bound by a sort of tacit contract witli the Natives to hold all these 
things ofliciaily in abcyauce p This was the view which was taken at first. It was not admitted that England was 
to play tho part of Rome to her empire ; no ; she was to put her civilisation on one side and govern according to 
Indian ideas. This view was tho moro winning as the new and mysterious world of Sanscrit loarning was reveal- 
ing itself to those first generations of Anglo-Indians. They were under the charm of a remote philosophy and a 
fantastic history. They were, as it was said, Brahiuinised and would not hear of admitting into their enchanted 
Oriental enclosure either the Christianity or any of the loaiuing of tho West. I have not space left in this lecture 
to do more than indicate how we were gradually led to give up this view and to stand out boldly as teachers and 
civilisers. The change began in 1813, when on the renewal of tho Company’s charter, a sum was directed to be 
appropriated to tho revival of learning and tho introduction of useful arts and sciences* Over this enactment an 
Education Committee wrangled for twenty years. Wore we to use our own judgments, or wore wo to understand 
learning and science in the Oriental sense ? Were wo to teach Sanskrit and Arabic, or English ? 

“Never on this earth was a more momontous question discussed. Under Lord William Bentinck in 1835, the 
Policy of giving English edu- discussion came to a head, and by a remarkable coincidence a famous man 

cation settled in 1886, and was on tho spot to give lustre to, and take lustre from, a memorable contro- 

improved in 1864. versy. It was Macaulay’s Minute tJiat decided tho question in favor of 

English. In that Minute or in Sir C. Trevelyan’s volume on ‘ Education in India^ you can study it. Only renaark 
a strange oversight that was made. The question was discussed as if the choice lay between teaching Sanskrit 
and Arabic on the one hand, or English on tho other. All these languages alike are to tho mass of the population 
utterly strange. Arabic and English are foreign, and Sanskrit is to the Hindus what Latin is to the Natives 
of Europe. It is the original language out of wliich the principal spoken languages have been formed, but it is 
dead. It has been dead a far longer time than Latin, for it had ceased to be a spoken language in the third 

* The Indian Empire. By Sir W. W. Hunter, 2nd fid., p. 429. 
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century before Christ. By far the greater part of the famous Sanskrit poems and writings, philosophical or 
theological, were written artificially and by a learned effort, like the Latin poems of Vida and Sannazaro. Now 

over Sanskrit Macaulay had an easy victory, for he had only to show that English bad poetry at least as good 

and philosophy, history and science a great deal better. Bat why should there be no choice but between dead 
languages ? Could Macaulay really 'fancy it possible to teach two hundred and fifty millions of Asiatics English ? 
Probably not, probably ho thought only of creating a small learned class. I imagine too, that his own classical 
training had implanted in his mind a fixed assumption that a dead language is necessary to education. But if 
India is really to be enlightened, evidently it must bo through tho medium neither of Sanscrit nor of English, but of 
tho vernaculars, that is Hindustani, Hindi, Bengali, &c. Those under some vague impression that they were too 
rude to be made the vehicles of science or philosophy, Macaulay almost refuses to consider, but against these his 

arguments in favour of English would have been powerless. But though this great oversight was made 

it has since been remarked and sinco tho education despatch of Sir Charles Wood in 1854, in some measure 
repaired — the decision to which Macaulay's Minute led remains the great landmark in tlie history of our Empire 
considered as an institute of civilisation. It marks the moment when wo deliberately recognised that a function 
had devolved on us in Asia similar to that which Rome fulfilled in Europe, the greatest function which any 
Government can ever bo called upon to discharge.” * 

Another author, Mr. V. W, Thomas, in an Essay on tho “ lliatory and Prospects of British Education in India ” 
Hr. F. W. Thomas^ Essay (which won the LeBos Prize in 1890), has also expressed certain opinions 
on British Education in India, which may bo incorporated hero in his own words as follows : — 

1890. 

“ The sum of what wo have to say is this. It is unlikely that English will ever become the general language 
Summary of Mr. Thomas’ either of literature or of every-day life in India. For primary education it 
views. is unnecessary at present, and for high education necessary. Tho amount of 

English desirable in middle schools is a local question. But it is necessary that, at any rate, some fair relation be 
established between tho amount of funds devoted to tho three branches. This proj)ortion is liable to change : 
possibly in a few years there will be a considerable extension of the middle classes in India. Tho proportion, 
therefore, of funds devoted to tho various kinds of education ought to bo fixed for short periods, and to be open tr> 
revision. Probably a literary education has up to tho present been too much fostered at the expense of a practical 
one. This is a matter for further consideration. Tho essential thing is that tho Departmetit, as Jong as it manages 
tho schools, should not igtiorantly interfere, or divert tho education of tho Hindus into unnatural and specified 
channels. It should koej) in touch with the development actually proceeding, and only interpose with authoritative 
directions where social, political and educational science give a clear verdict as to wdiat is right and what is wrong. 
Perhaps the system of grants-in-aid will supply the best solution of this as of other questions. 

“ What has been said so far, concerning religion and tho English language, from the nature of tho case refers 
Importanoo of primary edu- chiefly to tho higher education and to tho upper classes of tho educated popu- 
cation in India. lation. Primary education is nearly the same the world over, and it is in con- 

nection with the secondary training and the classes who receive it that difficulties oftenest arise. It is among these 
classes that are found those who are destined to guide tho future of the people, and hence it is on this ground that 
questions of principle are oftenest diseased. Nevertheless, primary education is of infinitely greater moment, 
and in India its importance is oven higher than elsewhere. India is remarkable for tho numerical insignificance 
of tho middle and upper classes. The dumb masses, proportionally more numei-ous, are more ignorant than 
in other civilised countries. Caring only for their caste and local interests, they seldom raise their voice in questions 
feverishly debated in the ranks above, and even under tho groatost extremities of oppression they commonly make no 
stir. Thus they are not seldom forgotten amid the clamours of tho small but noisy classes with whom the English 
chiefly come in contact, who are but, as it were, the foam on the surface of tho ocean. Millions of Hindus live and die 
without seeing an English face. To them the sole representatives of intellect and culture are the Brahmans, and to 
this day these wield, in the interior, an unlimited and terrible authority. On the day on which I write, in countless 
villages in India, tho Hi^du women have sought as an honour the permission to drink the water in which a Brahman 
has washed his feet. It is then a fatal error to lose sight either of the influence of Brahmanism, which is said to 
make more converis every year than do all the other religions in India, and which is in the main hostile to and con- 
temptuous of foreign knowledge, or of the ignorant millions who aro its willing slaves. The shock of English influence 
has fallen as yet chiefly on the middle classes, who are becoming against their will more and more affected by it. It 
is they who fill the Government Schools and Colleges. For them the native newspapers are written. The masses 
still lead the same, simple, monotonous, and idyllic life which the Greek invaders beheld with such amazement. 

• Tlie Ettpansion of England, By J. R. Seeley, M.A., pp. 261-253. 
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“ What has English education done for this portion of the people ? It is to bo feared, rery little. Aoeepting 
English education has done ordinary calculation, the 2^ millions of boys in primary schools will 

very little for the maases of the correspond to a population of 33| millions out of a total of 250 millions, 
people. Po we need to be told that, when only 3| out of 37J millions of children are 

receiving any instruction at all, these belong to only a very small extent, to the lower classes ? Until 1882 what 
are known as the ‘ low castes' were practically excluded from Government Schools ; and the Commission, in recom- 
mending that the regulation dealing with the question which was proposed in the despatch of 1854, should be re- 
affirmed as a principle, was obliged to advise caution in its application, and even to suggest the provision of special 
schools. The ‘ low castes ' it is true, number only about 18 millions ; but it is evident that the main body of the 
mixed castes is receiving no benefit from the State. It is obvious that with the present funds to be devoted to 
education there is little hope of, at any rate, soon making any considerable advance. Of any immediate increase 
in the funds there seems no prospect, English and Hindu agreeing that further taxation is not at present possible. 
The day when compulsory education may be feasible is evidently very far distant. The only way in which at 
present any great extension is possible is by aided and unaided schools taking the place of those maintained by the 
department. But we are told that primary schools have no tendency to increase spontaneously in this manner. 
It is only by increasing the general taxable wealth of the country — a topic to which we shall have to recur — that 
general education can ever bo effected. 

For the present it is of the gi’eatest importance that elementary education should not suffer by neglect. It 
Elementary education should needs special attention, if only from the fact that it has many enemies. To 
be safe-guarded. pass by the tendency of local bodies to encourage superior in preference to 

inferior schools, we find the principle still openly proclaimed and defended, that it is the business of the English to 
ci^eate a highly educated class, who will then transmit their culture to lower strata in society. Primary education 
is or was already pi*ovided for by the Natives themselves. It is useless for Government to waste its funds on doing 
expensively what the Natives themselves can do as well and much more clieaply, ''I* 

»#*«•***«•*««♦*«#** 

‘*Iii the ‘filtering-down’ theory no trust can be put. The larger features of the character of nations do net 
The filtering-down theory of change. The intensely sacerdotal spirit of the chief Indian caste, the one 
education is fallacious. which benefits most largely by English education, is not dead. The rules of 

caste are as rigid as ever. The exclusiveness, which has reigned for three thousand years, is as rampant as 
before. Of any thing like public feeling and mutual confidence and help there is no liope for many a year. It is 
not conceivable that knowledge should under these cii*cum8tance8 filter down. There is no evidence that it has 
filtered down. As w'e said above, elementary education has no tendency to advance spontaneously, and it has to be 
carefully protected even from the bodies who administer it. In the work above alluded to, Sir Roper Lethbridge 
supplies the best refutation of his own views. The necessity of first creating an educated class, he says, is recognized 
by the Native public opinion. Every statesman who has been suspected of intending to divert any sums from high 
to elementary teaching has evoked a storm of unpopularity. The case of Sir George Campbell is quoted, whose 
services to primary education in Bengal we have commemorated. Are these facts in favour of the ‘ filtering- 
down’ theory, rejected in 1854 and rejected in 1882 ? The newspapers, it is well known, are in the hands of the 
class which fills the High Schools and Colleges. Does their vituperation of Sir George Campbell testify to a 
strong desire to benefit the poorer classes, or to benefit any one but themselves ? 

“ Lastly the necessity of having a * highly educated ' class is altogether denied, if we are to take the phrase, 
A highly educated literary accepted sense. There is an education W'hich sharpens the critical, 

class not needed for social destroys the inventive faculty, an education which produces politicians, 

reQuirements of India, and newspaper writers, and men of general capacity and cultnre. While largely 
discontented sedi- literary it is not wholly so, but often embraces the general principles of many 

sciences. It is the chief means of producing a refined and cultured society. In 
a backward society such an education is an anomaly, is unnatural, and out of place. This is the case in India. 
The education given in the Schools and Colleges there is of the kind we have indicated. We suspect, and this 
adds force to onr argument, that it is often second-rate in its kind. Of the population of India, nearly seven-tenths 
iirectly, and nine-tenths altogether, are supported by agricnlture. A great manufacturing and trading class is 
aot yet created. Commissions in the Army are not open to the natives. Beside a few writers, the Bench, the 
Bar, and the Government service may be said to represent the whole of the small middle class. The 
lighest class in point of wealth, the Native princes and landlords, is largely illiterate. The Brahmans possess 

t Th€ Eiatoiy Frospecte of British Sducution in India being the LeBat Frits Sesay for 1890. By I*. W. Thomw, SeboUr of 
rrinity College, Cambridge (1891 ) j pp. 134, 187. 
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all de^ees of 'vrealth : tie most important of them are the representatives of the orthodox party which is opposed 
to English culture. Under these circumstances what room is there for a cultured and leisured society such as the 
current education is calculated to produce ? There is none. Such a society is an expensive luxury which only 
highly developed nations can afford to maintain. How, then, can a poor country like India support such a society 
in addition to the existing aristocracies of wealth and religion ? The eighty thousand students in High Schools 
and Colleges are more than are at present needed. The professions suitable for educated men are notoriously 
glutted, and a large and discontented surplus is left, whose disappointment vents itself in perpetually carping 
at the Government, vilifying the officials, blackmailing, and spreading sedition. Beaten out of the professions by 
the competition of better men, and often suspected by the orthodox or oven excommunicated from caste, these men 
have no trades or other occupations to which they can turn, even were it not too late. They are lucky if the/ have 
not entirely unfitted themselves for, and can obtain, some wretchedly paid clerkship under mei-chants and 
tradesmen, 

“ Meanwhile technical education is still ‘ under consideration.* The medical profession is not popular, and 
Technical and professional engineering is shunned by the educated Hindu, who scoras anything 

education needed for material practical or involving bodily labour. The wealth of the country in coal, in 
prosperity of India and good iron and other metals, lies almost entirely neglected. The people are still 
feeling among its population. clothed in cottons from Manchester. The plough which the rayat uses is 

the same that he used three thousand years ago. The country has been denuded of forests ; and that which should 
be used to enrich the land is burned for fuel. Sanitation and emigration are equally unpopular. Tlie works of 
art, which at European exhibitions have been applauded as marvels of taste and delicate skill, are produced wdth 
the rudest instruments and the greatest expenditure of labour and time. The patterns of which they are copies 
are of venerable antiquity. Originality in design and execution has been dead for many centuries, and the rule of 
the English can only testify to * a general decay of the native arts.' Every commercial or manufacturing enterprise 
which has .sprung up during the last century, including even the cultivation of tea, has been introduced and 
managed by Englishmen, Under these circumstances, need it be said that what is most desiderated, is new 
knowledge, applied to every kind of production? Need we instance the great advance recently made in English 
skilled work, owing to the extension of practically applied science, and of a knowledge of tlie principles of art? 
The spread of technical education and practical science is a matter scarcely second in importance to the spread 
of primary education itself. It is from this source chiefly that wo must look for the vast increase in material 
wealth for which the country supplies such groat natural advantages. Such an increase is not only desirable: it is 
imperative. Of the previous checks on population in India, wars and famines, the former have ceased to operate, 
and the latter have been provided against by the most careful precautions. The mass of the people is growing 
at a rate which will double it in the course of a century, and already farms which previously maintained only one 
family have to provide for two or three. The increase in the extent of land under cultivation which has been 
going on for the last century cannot proceed indefinitely. The only method left of providing for the growing 
population is to improve the existing methods of production to introduce new methods by which the land may be 
induced to yield more, and to create a surplus wealth which will enable India to purchase from other countries. 
To this end a great extension of practical scientific, and of technical education is not only one means, it is fan- the 
greatest means. By model farms and manufactories, by suggesting t!ic introiluction of new staples of pi'oduction, 
the Public Works Department can do something. But it is only by creating nn interest in the practical applica-” 
tiona of science, by making it understood that a high education is not merely a literary and -scientific or 
mathematical training, but embraces every kind of knowledge which is considoi’ablo in extent, well-ordered, and 
clearly grasped. We are led, then, to this conclusion. It is not high education that India needs ; it is practical 
scientific education, It is not by a highly educated society that modern knowledge is to be inti oducod. The attempt 
would result — as it has already resulted — in fostering an unpopular party, which, though it hos its merits and 
numbevs not a few able and upright men, has up to the present been characteriv.ed by want of originality, and to 
some extent by a proclivity to imitate the English, and abuse them. Let knowledge bo intiwinced in such a way 
as to give a practical test of its value by improving arts and manufactures, and increasing men's actual power 
over nature for the production of wealth, We are far from neglecting the desirability of general culture. But 
this has a spontaneous tendency to grow up where it is i^eeded. On no gi'ound does it appear to be the great 
desideratum for India at this moment. It is to the spread of practical knowledge, the influonco of which can be 
impaired by no sophistries, religious or otherwise, that we have chiefly to look not only for the advance in material 
prosperity which is so greatly needed, but also for the breaking down of prejudice and the encouragement of fellow- 
feeling between men. Under these circumstances too much stress cannot be laid on the desirability of technical 
education now so long promised, and of a great extension in High Schools and Colleges of the study of the physical 
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sciencea. It ia not to be ezpeotod that the Government can often create new indastries by* itaolf, but by 
a stream of science on the existing arts, and by causing it to bo understood that a knowledge of materia 
is as worthy an object .as is a wide acquaintance with metaphysics or the capacity to write flowery Englisl 
not only produce immediate results, but lay the foundations for future prosperity. • e # » 

“ The upper classes on whom mhch depends, still require considerable attention. It is extremely t 
Upper olasees of TnrilA back- that the natnr*al leaders of the people, whether they bo spiritual au 
ward in education. ^ as the Brahmans, or dependent on wealth and position for their imp 

sliould not remain apart from the general drift of education. As a body tlm orthodox Bi’ahnians are well 
towards tlio English, whose treatmeui of them contrasts vividly witli the ojfpression wdiich they suffered unc 
previous rulers ; and now tliab the Punjab University has been cien ted especinlly for oriental studies, c 
Sanskrit is once more held in honour in the land of tlio Veda, it seems that they have, as a body, little to com; 
Thoimndoubted intedloctual superiority, and the iinlimited authority which they wield over two hundred mi] 
Hindus, make their loyalty a matter of peculiar jnoment. The nobles and rich classes are of coiisidovable 
importance. But, as special schools Wvo been proviiled for them, where every precaution is taken agai 
intinision of their inferiors, this class, in the absence of any opx)osing cause, cannot long remain apart; It is 
how much the conferring of honorary distinctions, employment in impoitant posts under Goveinment, an 
political measures, can contribute to ]>roduco this extremely desirable result. In no stage of society is it ar 
but dangerous that those wiio possess leisure, high spirit, and hcriditaiy capacity for ruling, sliould I'cmain 
tented, disuffocted, and uiicmploycd.”t *#**#**#•*## 

“ The future of British education in India, couditioned as it must be by various iniluonccs, may be va 
The future prospeots of construetl. It is obvious how greatly the whole future of the empire 
English education. ho effected, should some part of it be found colonizablc by the KtigliR] 

or on the other liaiid should the Briiisli power sustain a serious reverse. Nor must we overlook the possibi 
a reaction against European knowdedge, or of a religious revival. So far as can ho judged, however, none of 
events aro at all probable. Education must for many a year be directed by an English Government, and 
same lines as at present. Of the higher iiix^truction the English hinguuge must long remain tho chief mctiii 
well as ono of tho most important subjects. But wo must repeat oiico more how desirable it is that j»li 
science, the truths of wliicli can he ev*eiy where tested, should receive a larger sliureof atteutiun than hitliertc 
a country wliere twenty thou-saiid men and w'omen die yearly from the bite of the cobra aloiio, inodLoino, f 
rate, 'would sectu to he wurtli sluuying Again, the attention of culucatcd Hindus might 'well be turned to a gi 
e.vtent on India itself. In wh.it region do animals and plants afford a tnore interesting study ? Where is 
more scope for geology and nioLuoroJogy P In whfit part of the 'ivorld is the action of water of greater theory 
apd pructieiil moment? Nowhere do ethnological and linguistic problems attain to a higher degree of comp] 
and iujportance. Nowhere does a larger mass of material lie ready to tlio hand of tlie studtjiit of ai’chjoo 
custom, law' and usage, or, linully of the science of religion. In short, both the land mid the people offer a 
field for research of every kind, which should bo least of all neglected by thos® who havo tho right to lay claj 
both as in a special sense their own. 

But wo cannot expect to hear of any great iiuprov'cments or scientific discoveries until research is j 
TSfo great improvements can endowed, and until the rich have boon attracted to the new lean 

' be expected till the richer At present scarcely any on© studies excejit with a view to a profession, 
classes are attracted to Eng- almost the only real students are the representatives of a dead society 
lish oducation. religion. If tho educated Brahmans could, without losing their pre 

position, bo attracted to the movement, their superior gifts might give a great impulse to tho civilization of Ir 
Now are they entirely obdurate. Even frum their short intercourse with the Greeks, they learnt something w'hich 
have gratefully recorded. Many of the beat students ai*o Brahmans, and now that au English education confers i 
great advantages, there is hope that interest will induce the learned class to anficipato the decay of tljcir autho. 

For the lower classes English education has something of the cbaiacter of an emancipation. The uncducj 
Importance of English edu- If iJtidu is enslaved in three ways. He is the slave of custom and caste 
cation to the emancipation of Brahmanism, and of superstition. A great number of the rayats an 
the lower classes. addition, enslaved to the mouey-leuders. Fi‘om all of these it is desirable 

they should be sot free. Here lies the great importance of the extension of primary education. Among 


• The Jlifitory and ProajiectB of Ttritiih Education in India being tho IcBoa Prize Essay for 1800. By P. W. Thomas, Scholi 
f^nity College, Cambridge (IttOl) j pp. 188-42. t It., pp. 143, 144, 

{ 1 fim informed that a Pandit who knows Bnglish can easily earS'Ki. 100 a month, while if ignorant of English, lie cannot c 
expect more than Bat. 10. 
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subjects now taught in etementary schools at least two are calculated to free the children firom errors engfnined 
in thcdr parents, 1 mean history and geo^apjtiy. To learn that the world was not made for the Brahmanical 
Indians, that the earth does not consist of concentric rings with India at the centre, nor does it restf on the back 
of a tcnrtoise, cannot but have the seoondaFy result of shaking belief in many other childish fables. Where a Httle 
elementary science is tanght, if it do nothing else, it may make it plain that, whatever be the power qf the 
Brahman, he cannot make water boil at any other temperature than that at which it natnrally Jboils, and that 
even a million repetitions of llama’s name will not create a good crop without manure, or keep fever away 
from unsanitary homes. Arithmetic, if properly taught, may reveal at what u fearful ^disadvantage money is 
borrowed when interest is at twelve per cent., and thus encourage prudence by adding to it the power of calcula-.^ 
tion. But it is hot from mere teaching that the desired results can be expected to flpw. To attend a sbliool, 
conducted by non-Brahmanical authorities, in which the high caste boy is treated exactly as the low caste boy, 
and where facts are taught independently of religious interpretation, must tend to rub the edges off many ahoient 
prejudices. It is here that the great importance of the provision of Normal Schools and trained teachers comes in : 
it is obvious how much good can bo done by a single able and well-disposed teacher, and how much harm by one 
ill-disposed. What is to be expected from Primary Schools is not that the children should pick up very much 
information — a few plain facts will suffice — but that they should learn that there are things which are every- 
where and at all times immovably true, and should experience the futility of many prejudices which their parents 
are not likely to he able to shake off ; that it should be as widely as possible known that in the eyes of the Govern- 
ment, at any rate, there is no difference between Brahman, Sudra, and outcast, but individuals of every class muvst 
rank by individual merits alone. 

“ Wc will now add a brief retrospect. The English found in India a widcspi^ead system of elomentarj' and 

higher education, of which the former was mainly practical, the latter mainly 
literary, philosophical, and religious. The first period of British effort, which 
ended in 1823, was occupied with potty and isolated endeavours, in most cases of a charitable nature and con- 
ducted by Missionaries. During the next period, extending to the year 1854, the Government began steadily U-t 
devote attention to the cause of higher education. This period is more interesting than either that which pre- 
ceded or that which followed, because during it tie most important questions of principle, the position’^of ' tlie 
English language and of elementary education, were discussed and settled. In 1854, the despatch of Sir Charles 
Wood set forth at length the lines on which operations have since been conducted. Hence the period fn>m 1854, 
may bo described as one of administration. The chief innovation was the introduction of local rates devoted in 
part to the support of chiefly primary instruction. From 1870 to 1881, the mistaken policy became general of 
encouraging departmental as opposed to aided, and higher as opposed to elementary, education. Since the im- 
portant Commission of 1882-83 this policy has been discontinued. In point of numbers, aided schools now hold 
the first place : the department comes next ; then unaided but inspected ; lastly, entirely private enterprise. 
The indigenous schools have been either absorbed or replaced, and few any longer remain. The Missionaries have 
acquired considerable control over secondary education, but have not neglected primary. About 200,000 children 
are at present under their instruction. In the future, elementary schools should still bo the chief care, Btit a 
proper proportion of institutions of a higher class ought to be maintained. In the latter the training should be less 
literary, and to a greater extent scientific, than it has hitherto been. Provision is being made for the education of 
the Native Nobles. Endowment for research is a great desideratum. The education of womOn still presents, 
practical difficulties, Rnd needs unremitting attention. Religious and moral instruction should not bo generally 
attempted, but the Bible might, should the Natives desire it, be with caution locally introduced. On the subject 
of the use of the English language no dogmatic position can be adopted : the question must be permitted to settle 
itself in the natural way by general convenience^ which alone possesses the arhitrium ctd norma loquendi. The 
system of local control is one of great promise, but will for some time need careful watching. Compulsory atten- 
dance at school is a still distant goal. For the present the best policy is to foster private effort, which spreads the 
expenditure over a wide area, apd provides a solution for some difficult questions. As regards the sums to he 
expended, there is little pVospeot of considerable immediate increase. This will. have to await the advance of 
general prosperity, which depends on many causes, but can be greatly fostered by the encouragement of practical 
and scientifio training. On the whole, what has been done bears numerically but a small proportion to what 
remains to be effected. 

Dull as it may have seemed in the telling, the history of British Educaiioii in India is not uninteresting. The 

reaction of the West on the East, and the revival of peoples everywhere visible^ 
Conolusion. ^ Japan, in China, in India, is a phenomenon as remarkable as any. in history. 

In India, a country where a social order in theory not unlike the ideal Republic of Plato^ has b^n based for two 
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thousand years on a deep philosophy in some respects similar to his, the study of this revival cannot be without 
attraction for educated men. A primitive society has suddenly awok# to find itself face to face with an eneidy it 
is powerless to resist. The system of caste, excellent in many respects* and of unrivalled tenacity^ is neither 
habile nor productive enough for the requirements of the modern world-wide competitioDi from which it would be 
idle to expect that India can stand aside. Caste, it is truly held, must either pass away or suffer modification, and 
herewith the foundations of Hindu society must be reconstructed. The znodem world, where it does not absorb, 
cannot but corrupt and destroy. Of its emissaries, the teacher and the missionary, the repeating rifie and the rum 
bottle, one or other is sure to find an entrance. It was fortunata^ for India that the missionary and the teacher 
arrived first, though the rum-bottle has of late years made alarmixig progress. In the East British Education is an 
agent at once destructive and constructive. Its negative infiuence, which has been sometimes only too apparent, is 
active oven where least perceived; its positive influence has latterly given many signs of its working. There, for the 
present, the matter rests. Bui, whatever may be the future of the English connectiem with India^ it is at any rate 
certain that, apart from improbabilities, * by planting our language, our kuowledgOi and our opiniomi, in our Asiatic 
territories wo have put a great work beyond the reach of contingencies.’ The ideas which havo been introduced 
cannot be ineffective or forgotten among a people so interested in intellectual questions as are the Hindus. They 
cannot but germinate, and finally change tho whole face of Native society. To many the destruction of the old 
idyllic life, with its sacred and immemorial customs, even perhaps with its enormities, may give cause for regret. 
Tho present is, if strong, yet also prosaic. Tho future must share many of its characteristics. But we may 
perhaps hero apply fke words of a great English poet : — 

Haply, tho river of Time — 

Ab it prrowB, as tho towns on its marge 
Fling their wavering lights 
On a wider, statelier 8t.ro.T.m— 

May acquire, if not the calm 
Of its early monntainouR shore, 

Yet a solctim peace of its owu.*’ f 

* On this sabjeot, Prof. Konier Williams has some remarks io his Brakman%fim and ; V\de Chap. XVII I, and esp. p. 461 . 

f The History and ^ogresn of British Education in indtu being the Le Bos PriAC Essay for 1890. By F. W. ThomuH, Scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge (1391 pp. 145-160, 









